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The Place of Woodrow Wilson in American 
Politics: An Estimate 

Edward J. Woodhouss 

Smith CoUeffe 

In January, 1917, one of the very keenest and ablest polit- 
ical thinkers in the country, a Progressive or member of the 
Roosevelt "Bull Moose" party of 1912, a trained political 
scientist and a social-minded politician of the finest type, de- 
clared Woodrow Wilson to be in native ability and in training 
for the position the best equipped president the United States 
has ever had. He was the first president to realize the poten- 
tial constitutional and legal powers of the presidency and to 
use them. The estimate made five years ago from the full- 
ness of this critic's knowledge of United States history is the 
conviction today among many of the so-called intellectual class 
of the nation. Among students and teachers of the social 
sciences, the conviction is still stronger. In achievements as 
president as well as in fitness for the office, Woodrow Wilson 
was the greatest president of the United States. He displayed 
the magnitude of "common sense" or wisdom, the poise and 
the towering preeminence of George Washington, the under- 
standing and genius for political theory and the abiding faith 
in democracy of Thomas Jefferson, the independence and vis- 
ion in ideals and in practice and the consecration to duty of 
Abraham Lincoln. 



^Compare Ford, Woodrow Wilson, 312; Dodd in Journal of Political Economics. 
XXV, 261: Baker, What WiUon Did at Paris, 109; Dodd, Lift and Work of 
Woodrow Wilson, throughout; Creel, The World, the War and Wilson, 14. 
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In spite of this position and of these qualities and services, 
no American president has ever been cast off more fully and 
completely than Woodrow Wilson was repudiated by the vot- 
ers in November, 1920. As he himself sadly remarked to one 
of his biographers early in 1921, he was dected in 1912 by 
default (meaning the split in the Republican party between 
the supporters of William H. Taft and of Theodore Roosevelt, 
respectively) and in 1916 by accident (referring, no doubt, to 
the rumored disagreement between ex-Governor Hiram John- 
son, Progressive leader in California, and Charles E. Hughes, 
the Republican presidential candidate, which may have caused 
the state to go for Wilson in 1916 by a narrow margin while 
giving majorities^to most Republican candidates) ; and further, 
continued this broken statesman, the American people have 
never really and positively chosen him as their president. This 
is the pathetic truth, and his most enthusiastic supporters can- 
not feel sure that a majority of the electors of the nation 
would have voted for him at any time except during the exal- 
tation of the war spirit from April, 1917, to about November, 
1918. Even when he, more than any other one man, repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference the liberalism of the world, 
a large majority of his own people were either indifferent or 
actively opposed to him and to his policies. 

The causes for these conditions were complex and im- 
certain in relative weight, but not difficult to explain. Wood- 
row Wilson has never fully understood the American people, 
and they have never understood him at all. Too firmly in- 
trenched in his habits of scholarly reflection and reserve to be 
drawn out by his executive duties as president of Princeton, 
as governor of New Jersey, or even as president of the United 
States into advertising and exploiting himself as do so many 
executives, partaking much of the inward-living quality of his 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, placed apart and elevated by his re- 
markable mental gifts, he is a solitary soul, too solitary to re- 
ceive the love he craves from the people in whose service he 
offered his life and gave his health and strength. 

Washington, too, and Lincoln, in less measure, paid with 
positions of loneliness for being moulded in such towering 
form. Placed upon a pedestal of military glory, though Wash- 
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ington was, by having been the military chief, the effective cen- 
ter and the soul of the American Revolution, he still received 
as president denunciation and abuse as open and bitter as any 
heaped upon Wilson, so bitter, indeed, that Washington joy- 
fully laid down the duties of the presidency and retired to the 
peace and quiet of Mount Vernon. Lincoln reached the pop- 
ular heart by the homely human qualities, such as his kindly 
humor and his tolerant sympathy, developed in the struggle 
from obscurity to the chief magistracy, but he, too, felt the 
concentrated bitterness of partisan hatred and opposition, both 
from within and from without his party. Indeed, the leaders 
of the Republican party dared to ask him in 1864 to decline 
the re-nomination they had felt obliged by public opinion to 
offer him. The enshrining of this great and lonely man in the 
hearts of his people, begun and carried far by his humility, 
his understanding and his devotion to the service of his coun- 
try, was fully established only by the success of the Union 
arms in the Civil War and by his martyrdom. General Robert 
E. Lee, reverenced by Southerners more tenderly than any 
other American and loved by all who know his knightly char- 
acter, was not entirely saved by his sunny heart and by the 
love of his fellow-Southerners from the loneliness of a great 
soul. 

No man can stand upon the mountain tops of thought with- 
out losing some of the communion with his fellowmen below. 
Woodrow Wilson has paid this penalty in full. Lacking the 
personal magnetism of Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, too judicial-minded and endowed with insight 
to have the naive and partisan but contagious enthusiasm of the 
"Bull Moose" leader, Wilson has had no compensatory ad- 
vantages such as Washington's military fame and successful 
leadership of the Revolution, as Lincoln's remarkable human- 
ness and approachability and martyrdom, or as the devotion of 
the Confederacy to Lee and his military exploits in a cause 
lost but enshrouded in a golden halo in the memory of the 
Southern people. The American president who has borne 
greater burdens than any other save possibly Lincoln has had 
no association or quality adapted to overcome his remoteness, 
in thought, in speech, in appearance and in action, from the 
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average person, nothing to endear him to his fellow-citizens 
but the great brain and the great heart unalterably attuned and 
dedicated to service and to justice. Such qualities, when unac- 
companied by those more popular and of greater emotional 
appeal, most men never appreciate in the living. 

Wilson, the greatest public man the American people have 
produced since Lincoln, has gained the hearts of his followers 
through their intellect. This singleness of approach confines 
his adherents to those traditionally attached to his party and to 
that small minority of those free from compelling pressure in 
their economic, political, religious and other interests and will- 
ing to think and act independently in politics. Few people in 
any nation exercise much independent thought upon their polit- 
ical affiliations and actions, and the American people form no 
exception to this rule. In spite of their claim to be the most 
democratic nation of the world, they are now doing much 
less real thinking in politics than the peoples in that common- 
wealth of nations called the British Empire. While this whole 
Empire is in the midst of a reexamination of political princi- 
ples, and while South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, at 
least, are in the very fore-front of active and conscious demo- 
cratic practice and development, the "young Democracy of the 
West" is intoxicated with commercialism and politically is drift- 
ing with the tide. 

Great leaders of political thought and of political action 
are almost entirely lacking in the United States. Since about 
1830 or earlier, the best brains of the country have been de- 
voted to business, and the nation has no systematic political 
thought except the overworked and exaggerated laissez-faire 
philosophy on which the American Revolution was conducted 
and the state and national constitutions were drawn up. Not 
twenty men altogether in Congress, in the Supreme Court, in 
the Cabinet, in the state governorships and the state supreme 
courts have any logically organized political theories to supple- 
ment the eighteenth century theories received from the Revo- 
lutionary fathers. They continue to talk of protecting the 
people against governmental tyranny, as if American govern- 
ments did not belong to the people. They have put up many 
fortifications to protect the individual against these govem- 
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ments of the people and constantly urge putting up more, but 
we hear too little from our politicians about protecting the peo- 
ple and their governments against individuals too powerful 
and too selfish for the welfare of society. Since 1775 and 
earlier we have striven to make society and government safe 
for the individual and it is high time that we make the in- 
dividual safe for society. Presidents, vice-presidents, sena- 
tors, congressmen, federal and state judges still speak rever- 
ently of **the sacred rights of property" as if the institution 
of private property in its present form were a divine and eter- 
nal establishment and not, as should always be all human in- 
stitutions, subject to changes in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. 

American imiversities and colleges are still more to blame 
than the "practical politicians" for American ignorance of gov- 
ernment and politics. Educational institutions should be test- 
ing grounds where all kinds of political ideas are gathered, 
examined and compared, and from which all students could go 
with fair knowledge of what the human race has learned 
through the political experiments of the past and of the pres- 
ent. Instead, the majority of our best colleges have entirely 
inadequate courses for even a moderate introduction to Amer- 
ican politics; some have no courses at all on government; 
great universities claim to be national institutions while of- 
fering only one or two short courses on applied politics. Small 
wonder, then, that politics and government are in this country 
matters very little of intellect but largely of emotion. 

It is not strange, either, that a real political thinker like 
Woodrow Wilson reaches a small audience and convinces few 
of those opposed to him. The majority of the people of the 
United States are followers of the Republican party and have 
been so since the Civil War. Therefore, the majority are, in the 
absence of special conditions that disturb normal party align- 
ment, opposed to Wilson as one of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party. His own political theory has had the effect some- 
times, not of stimulating the independence in politics which he 
preaches and practices, but of accentuating party regularity. 
The very great majority of the American people do not want 
to reason about politics ; political activity is nationally a f avor- 
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ite emotional diversion ; they want to cheer for the "Party of 
Lincoln" or for the "Party of Jefferson and of Andrew Jack- 
son," and to vote as their fathers did. When President Wil- 
son, following the theory developed in his Princeton under- 
graduate days that the president ought to be the head of his 
party and responsible with his party to the nation for the ad- 
ministration of the government, asked in 1918 for a Demo- 
cratic congress to support him in this responsibility, his re- 
quest, much to his surprise, operated as a signal for the tight- 
ening of old party lines. Republican leaders cried out that he 
was violating the wartime political truce, made a great virtue 
of their support of war measures (support not sufficiently 
general and hearty, in the opinion of the President, to justify 
the suspension of party responsibility) and called upon loyal 
Republicans to rally around the party standard and thus to 
prevent Democrats from using the war to perpetuate them- 
selves in power. Naturally, the congressional election along 
strict party lines resulted against the Democrats, and the usual 
popular dissatisfaction with the administration's mistakes al- 
ways attendant upon the conduct of war added to the extent 
of the defeat. 

The President had shown his lack of understanding of the 
American mind. As a student of American politics he should 
have known that party names always surpass intellectual ap- 
peals in deciding elections. He was mistaken in giving the 
voters credit for being sufficiently aroused and enlightened by 
the war to respond rationally to his call for a non-partisan 
vindication of the Wilson war policies and for opportunity 
and support to continue and complete those policies. He had 
forgotten what he must have known, how the lack of the habit 
of connected political thought, of a reserve body of living and 
growing ideas on government, and of any appreciable number 
of nationally-minded leaders has prevented any coherent pop- 
ular thinking or acting upon any problem since the Civil War. 
But Republican party loyalty did not alone determine the elec- 
tion of 1918. It is still uncertain, and always will be, that a 
popular vote, at any time before congress declared war to 
exist, would have registered a majority in favor of the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. A large minority, 
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though unable to offer active opposition after the declaration, 
had yet remained throughout the war strongly opposed to the 
participation of the United States. By November, 1918, the 
American public was beginning to tire of the idealism and the 
exaltation demanded of it by the Wilson administration during 
the war. What to the leader of this administration was his 
normal mood of concentration, was to the masses a highly 
stimulated and wearying tension, and they felt and showed 
in their votes their irritation against him who expected and 
required its continuance. After the armistice, this petulant 
reaction against the emotional stress of war developed to a 
terrible spiritual slump, of which we do not yet see the end. 
As a people we have seemed to regret having taken part in the 
war lest that participation may have committed us to further 
cooperation with the rest of the world. We are acting like 
a hermit nation anxious to regain our cherished seclusion. 

From the time of President Wilson's appeal in 1918 for a 
Democratic congress to support him, the Republicans unceas- 
ingly attacked him and his administration. Nothing tainted 
with Wilsonism was good ; words couldn't express the feelings 
of these patriots against the southern preacher-pedagogue who 
had interrupted the prosperous rule of the Republicans, had 
laid violent hands on the sacred protective tariff, had taken 
from Wall Street the financial control of the country and 
vested that control in the governmental agency known as the 
Federal Reserve Board, had instituted a graduated income 
tax and thus forced those with large incomes to pay more 
nearly their fair shares of the cost of government, had, by the 
Rural Cred,its Act, made farmers less dependent upon banks 
and absentee landlords, had put forward the Child Labor Law 
to interfere with the constitutional right of keen business men 
and of poverty-stricken parents to bargain away the bodies and 
souls of children, had refused to let the National Government 
act as a collecting agency and guarantee with American blood 
and lives the gambling investments of capitalists buying from 
unauthorized sellers doubtful concessions in Mexico and other 
so-called backward countries; who had done worse than all 
these heinous offenses by being more independent and exer- 
cising more authority during the war than had even President 
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Lincoln during the Civil War. Theodore Roosevelt led the at- 
tack with his usual vehemence ; had not Wilson repudiated th^ 
Panama deal of Roosevelt's administration and negotiated a 
treaty to pay Colombia for what she had lost in the deal ? Then, 
too, Roosevelt was a regular party man except when he deemed 
it necessary to chastise his party for departing too far from 
his counsels and policies. 

Many Democratic leaders liked Wilson little better than 
did the Republicans. Regular party politicians never like men 
who refuse to be controlled by party counsels ; the determined 
leadership of Lincoln, Cleveland and Roosevelt also had met 
strong opposition within their parties. Men like Champ Clark 
of Missouri (entirely aside from his own candidacy), Taggart 
of Indiana, Smith and Nugent of New Jersey, Murphy of 
Tammany Hall, Thomas S. Martin of Virginia, and other "old 
line" Democratic leaders had not wanted to nominate Wilson 
in 1912 and had never ceased to regret the choice. Party con- 
siderations forced them to give nominal and outward support 
to the Wilson administration, but they grew very weary of their 
superman leader. 

Such was the situation when Wilson insisted upon heading 
in person the American delegation to the Peace Conference. 
The provincialism of American thought has never been more 
clearly shown than in the demand that the president remain at 
home and devote his time and energies to unwinding the rail- 
road tangle and solving other domestic problems instead of 
going to the Peace Conference and leading the fight there for 
carrying out the liberal program laid down in his speeches and 
writings for binding up the wounds of the world. He was the 
recognized leader of the liberalism of the world, and his duty 
as a world statesman coincided with his duty as president of 
the United States. This country was and is supremely inter- 
ested, though it did not then realize and has not yet fully un- 
derstood its own interest and responsibility, in ending this 
greatest of wars by such settlements as would prevent future 
wars, or would at least make them less frequent, less general 
and less deadly. Our president attacked the task that meant 
most to his own people and to the rest of the world, the task 
which he, of all men in the world, was best fitted to undertake. 
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The amazing thing is that many Americans are still insisting 
that he should not have gone to the Peace Conference. Mr. 
Lansing cannot be blamed for wishing to head the American 
delegation, but neither he nor any other man could have filled 
Wilson's shoes, and it was impossible for the president to wield 
at such distance the enormous power for justice exercised by 
him at Paris. 

The Republicans redoubled their song of hate, and, through- 
out the sitting of the Peace Conference and the ensuing months 
down to the presidential election of 1920, poured out all the 
accumulated venom of eight long, lean years of separation 
from patronage and power. It mattered not to them that the 
object of their attack represented at Paris a greater aggregate 
of the highest and best hopes of millions of people all over 
the globe, of world idealism, of the most unselfish, the purest 
purposes in mankind, than any one man has ever represented. 
To his American opponents he was a meddling, theoretical, 
Presbyterian schoolmaster, brought into power by the mob- 
ocracy of the South and the West, the persecutor of legitimate 
business, the deserter and the self-glorifying demagogue, leav- 
ing unsolved the most vital domestic problems in order to in- 
terfere in European affairs, to insist upon the incorporation 
of his meaningless platitudes in the treaty, and to pose as a 
world dictator. 

By 1920, the United States was in a mood to accept with- 
out question or examination any hostile criticism of the exist- 
ing political order. Feeling more and more discomfort and 
some distress naturally resulting from the destruction of 
world materials and resources, from the dislocation of in- 
dustry and commerce, and from the great changes in all social 
relations during the war, the unreasoning masses felt a blind 
and rapidly growing irritation, an increasing desire to punish 
someone for their little understood troubles. This vague and 
irrational antagonism was carefully directed by Republcan 
leaders against President Wilson and was by them fanned into 
a flame of fierce resentment with the bitterest of ignorant, 
paltry, partisan and false attacks upon him, upon his whole 
previous administration, and upon his work at the Peace Con- 
ference and especially the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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The Democratic bosses took advantage in party councils of 
this hostility to their party chief and prevented the nomina- 
tion of anyone identified with the Wilson administration; re- 
jecting McAdod, Carter Glass and Cummings, they selected 
as the Democratic standard bearer the frank and square-deal- 
ing Ohio state Democratic leader, a representative of the bet- 
ter type of regular party man but a candidate as acceptable 
to big business interests on accoimt of his wealth as any 
Democrat could be. The Wilson wing accepted him as the 
best they could get under the circumstances and supported him 
loyally, but this suport and his apparent accord with the Wil- 
sonites caused some of the Democratic bosses and their fol- 
lowers to distrust him and to refuse their support. The result 
of the election was never in doubt after about January, 1920, 
and the only uncertainty was as to the size of the Republican 
majority. Wilson was the only real issue in the campaign, 
and the American people visited upon him and upon his party 
all of the blind dissatisfaction and rage accumulated during 
and since the war. 

Mr. Harding and his advisers were extremely careful to 
condemn the Wilson League of Nations enough to allow Sena- 
tors Johnson and Borah and their associate irreconcilables to 
say the Republican candidate was opposed to any league of 
nations and to speak vaguely of fulfilling international obliga- 
tions in such a way that Mr. Taft and Mr. Root could assure 
the friends of international peace association of the de- 
sirability of electing Senator Harding in order to secure that 
object. The Republicans had accepted Mr. Wilson's challenge 
for a solemn referendum on the League, but Mr. Taft and 
other supporters of Senator Harding urged his election on the 
ground that the Senate would never with its present personnel 
agree to the League of Versailles and that therefore the peo- 
ple had better elect a president who would give the Senate 
treaties and associations which it would accept. Perhaps this 
is Mr. Taft's theory of popular sovereignty and of a referen- 
dum to the sovereign people, but it sounds more like surrender 
to a Senate oligarchy. 

American critics of the League of Nations point to its only 
partial eflFectiveness as justification for their opposition to it 
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and to Mr. Wilson as one of its creators, but the League with- 
out the United States and the League with this country as a 
member are such entirely different organizations as to make 
the argument an utter absurdity. The peace and the prosper- 
ity of the world depend, more than upon any othef one single 
condition, upon the active cooperation of the British Empire 
and the United States. The increasing number of American 
and British statements of this truth is one of the most en- 
couraging results of the war. While primarily protecting 
her own widely scattered lands, Great Britain gradually de- 
veloped during the nineteenth century into a generally benevo- 
lent guardian of much of the world. The United States 
must realize a corresponding interest and duty combined, and 
accept its share of the burdens of the world. Intelligent sel- 
fishness and the highest idealism alike require such a course. 
The effectiveness of this participation depends much less upon 
the mere forms of organization than upon the spirit of the 
efforts. The League of Nations, whatever the defects left in 
it by the tremendous power of reactionary forces at the Peace 
Conference, the incomprehensible complexity of aims and mo- 
tives, and the absolute necessity for many compromises furn- 
ished at least an occasion, a tentative organization for British- 
American world work and a forum for the discussion of in- 
ternational disputes. No settlements by the Peace Conference 
could possibly satisfy the parties concerned, but all decisions 
were the best tentative compromises possible at the time. The 
League offered a permanent means of continually improving 
these and all other international arrangements. Further, it 
provided a focussing point for the public opinion of the 
world. 

Mr. Taft said recently at the opening of the Williams Col- 
lege Institute of Politics : "It has been found in industrial dif- 
ficulties that collective bargaining does much to end contro- 
versies and to smooth out differences, and that is because col- 
lective bargaining offers the opportunity to each side to know 
what the other side is thinking about and what really affects 
its interests. Any legitimate means for bringing home to one 
nation the facts as to the other's situation and its real interests 
must make for more reasonable compromise and the reconcil- 
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ing of the interests of both." This is exactly the function that 
the League of Nations would fulfill if the United States were 
a member, and even without the United States, it is partly sup- 
plying the need. The kind of machinery used by such an as- 
sociation, the number and names of its councils and officers, 
the proportion of representation on the councils, the exact 
relation of the sovereignty of the member nations to their 
league obligations, all these and a thousand other matters of 
detail and organization are subordinate and comparatively un- 
important when considered with the main purpose and func- 
tion of the League, that is, to provide a place and an occasion 
for dignified international consideration of disputed questions 
and to establish a compelling habit and custom of resorting 
to discussion rather than to hasty declarations of war. This 
purpose the League of Versailles would have fulfilled. Of 
course, it may have needed immediate amendment and most 
certainly the first few years of operation would have shown 
and have brought many necessary changes, but there was noth- 
ing dangerous in it for the United States or for any other 
power. President Harding and Secretary Hughes are now 
with slow, cautious and painful effort trying to work out some 
similar method of international consultation and cooperation 
that will not seem to the hysterically anti- Wilson senators 
too much tainted with the Wilson poison of the Covenant and 
Treaty of Versailles, and also trying with equally doubtful 
success to destroy the distrust created in the minds of other 
nations by the apparent decision of the United States to with- 
draw from world affairs "at the top of her luck" and to work 
out her own salvation in splendid isolation and in entire dis- 
regard of the troubles of others. 

The judgment of the world today and of an increasing 
minority in the United States is that this country, by standing 
aloof in panicky fear for her own exaggerated and largely 
imaginary isolation, has made herself responsible for the delay 
in restoring war-stricken, shell-shocked, starving Europe. 
This responsibility will be placed by the verdict of History at 
the doors of those American leaders who, for narrow provin- 
cialism, for miserable partisan purposes, and for petty per- 
sonal animosities, have kept millions of men, women and 
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children suffering physically, mentally and spiritually the tor- 
tures of the damned, during the long, weary months since the 
armistice. Over three years ago Germany surrendered, drove 
out the worst of her leaders, and announced that she accepted 
the terms set forth for the Allies by President Wilson. During 
all of this time the Senate of the great American people has 
defied every effort to commit the nation to some method of 
helping to relieve the welter of humanity in Central and East- 
em Europe. In the eyes of the world now the American peo- 
ple are fiddling while much of the rest of the world bums. 
And now to our eternal shame the President and the Senate 
have concluded with Germany a separate treaty by which the 
United States claims all benefits of the Treaty of Versailles 
but no responsibilities resulting therefrom. What an exhibi- 
tion of greed and selfishness by a nation claiming to be 
founded on the ideals of democracy and on the natural rights and 
brotherhood of man! 

It is one of the great glories of Woodrow Wilson that he 
has done everything in his power to prevent this terrible fail- 
ure of his countrymen to succor the sick and wounded world. 
At Paris he fought almost single-handed and with superhuman 
strength against the selfish and reactionary forces sent there 
from the Allied Powers in the first deadly slump, after the 
armistice, from their high war aims, a battle more terrific and 
intense than any military contest could be. Sick and worn 
out by this gigantic clash of brain against brain, he came back, 
spent the remainder of his strength and almost gave his life 
in explaining to his people the purposes and possibilities of the 
League of Nations as the best plan then available from and 
for war-sick Europe and in preaching the duty owed to the 
world by the United States as the great power least hurt by 
the World War. No soldier offered his life during the war 
more willingly and absolutely than Woodrow Wilson conse- 
crated his for the sake of peace and justice to the service of 
his country and to the cause of suffering humanity. He is a 
soldier, disabled by the war just as truly as any victim of 
shot, shell, gas or liquid fire. History will do justice to him 
as one of the heroes of the war and one of the great men of 
the world for all time. 
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"Let me make the songs of a people," quoted Carlyle, in 
oracular mood, "and you may make the laws." It is somewhat 
surprising that students of society and literature have been 
content to accept the old quotation as merely another fine senti- 
ment, true but hackneyed, and a little rhetorical for a matter- 
of-fact age. The words have seldom been suspected of any 
practical value. Yet anyone who will take the trouble to apply 
them to American poetry (not to mention English poetry), will 
find himself in the main current of a fine spirit of nationality. 
From the Whig and Tory flytings of Revolutionary days, 
through the tyrant-quelling era of Poe's contemporaries, the 
exaltation of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, the sense of 
crisis of The Washers of the Shroud, and the devotion of 
Timrod's Magnolia Cemetery ode, down to the new and sobered 
nationalism of Moody's Ode in Time of Hesitation the Ameri- 
can national spirit is clearly revealed in its development and ex- 
pression. 

The same test, applied to negro poetry, ought to illuminate 
some phases of the race question. Major Moton, one of the 
most intelligent leaders of his race, said in a recent address that 
a very significant and encouraging feature of the present rela- 
tions between the two races is a newly awakened interest on 
the part of the whites in what the negroes are thinking. Negro 
verse-writers have been thinking, sometimes rather loudly, about 
the race question for a century and a half. Their verses have 
been occupied with racial themes more than with any other 
subject, except possibly religion. White people who are in- 
terested in the race question might possibly learn something 
from these obscure writers. In some of them the race interest 
may be somewhat conventional, like the medieval English and 
French interest in the court of love, or the windmill-tilting of 
more modem writers who have felt that the only conventional 
way of winning literary spurs was to annihilate some conven- 
tion in single combat; but conventional or not, it is certainly 
conscious. 
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The first negro poet (using the word loosely, as often here- 
after, to mean verse-writer) was Jupiter Hanunon, of Revolu- 
tionary times. In none of his surviving doggerel does he show 
much race-consciousness, but he was the author of a prose ad- 
dress exhorting his fellow slaves to obedience. His contem- 
porary, Phillis Wheatiey, whose brief slavery before her eman- 
cipation was merely nominal, remained silent on the question of 
slavery, but showed her race consciousness by writing a poem 
to a young negro sculptor. Among the very few other writers 
before the Civil War whose verse is still extant there is hardly 
a one who does not show the feeling of race. The intensely 
mediocre verse of Ann Plato does not touch on race questions, 
but is accompanied by an introduction in which her Congrega- 
tional minister bespeaks a friendly reception because it will 
lend encouragement and dignity to her race. George M. Hor- 
ton, a North Carolina slave, published one of his volumes with 
the hope of buying his freedom with the proceeds, but had 
little to say in his verse about his position as a slave. With the 
growth of abolition sentiment the racial note in negro verse- 
writers became more vigorous and in some cases acrimonious. 
Frances Ellen Watkins, afterwards Harper, encouraged by a 
sympathetic preface from the pen of William Lloyd Garrison, 
addressed her race in several volumes and achieved a popularity 
with the negroes that almost certainly owes its present endur- 
ance to her themes — religion and freedom — rather than to any 
purely poetic qualities. In such poems as Elisa Harris, Bible 
Defense of Slavery, The Slave Mother, The Freedom Bell, The 
Dying Fugitive and Bury Me in a Free Land, she denounces 
tiie evils of slavery in somewhat general terms, and looks for- 
ward hopefully to the day of freedom. What bitterness there 
is, is not directed at the white race or even primarily at the 
South, but at the institution of slavery. 

"Make me a grave wher'er you will," she writes, in Bury 
Me in a Free Land, 

"On a lowly plain, or a lofty hill, 

Make it among earth's humblest graves, 

But not in a land where men are slaves." 

James Madison Bell, a personal friend of John Brown, 
lived in California during the Civil War, but was a vigorous 
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diampion of the x^egro race throughout his whole life. He is 
still one of the most popular of the n^o poets with the readers 
of his own race. His verses are considerably more militant and 
aggressive than those of Frances Ellen Watkins, as may be 
seen from such verses as The Black Man's Wrongs, The Dawn 
of Freedom, and Triumph of the Free. He is a sort of crude 
Whittier, with somewhat more of denunciation and considerably 
more of violence than Whittier employed. In The Future of 
America in the Unity of the Races he even predicts and glories 
in the future unity of the black and white races. Bell is con- 
siderably outdone in bitterness, however, by a collection of 
songs called The Emancipation Car, written by J. M. Simpson 
for the underground railroad. They are all set to popular ttmes 
of the day, and were written to encourage fugitives. America 
is called the "land of the free and the home of the slave ;" the 
d3ring slave-holder is pictured in the agony of hell ; and the slave 
is described as being hardly able to conceal his delight when his 
master dies. One footnote, oddly reminiscent of recent war- 
horror propaganda, gives an especially horrid picture of the 
allied custom of spread-eagling refractory slaves. It is the 
custom, says Simpson, "to hang the offender on a tree, or bind 
him upon his back, and let his carcass hang or lie, until the 
flesh is devoured by the Carrion-crow. They commence their 
dissection at the eyes, which many times are both plucked 
out before the sufferer is dead." Along with such stuff it is a 
relief to encounter a poem like Charles L. Reason's Freedom, 
which has considerably more literary merit, as well as dignity 
and calm. The poem consists of forty-two stanzas, beginning : 

"O Freedom ! Freedom ! O how oft 

Thy kmng children call on diee. 
In wailings loud and breathings soft. 

Beseeching God Thy face to see. 

"With agonizing hearts we kneel 
While 'round us howls the oppressor's cry* 

And suppliant pray that we may feel. 
The ennobling glances of Thine eye," 

After tracing freedom through Egypt, Greece, Rome, Switz- 
erland, the Polish struggle, Clarkson's triumph and the church 
defense of slavery in America, he concludes : 
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"We pray to sec Thee face to face ; 

To feel our souls grow strong and wide; 
So ever shall our injured race 

By Thy firm principles abide." 

The shells fired at Sumter proved most efficacious in settling 
the secession question, but in solving the negro problem they 
turned out to be most disappointing duds. The year of jubilee, 
introduced with hallelujahs, ended with a question mark. In 
her hour of ease, Freedom, no longer a divinely fair and 
somewhat simple daughter of legal phraseology, developed a 
personality — uncertain, coy, and hard to please. The sculptor's 
fondness for presenting that goddess in loose and flowing robes 
took on a suspicious tinge of sarcasm. 

"This star-spangled banner country 

Is styled as the 'Land of the Free,' 
And yet our race here suffers wrong 

And great humility," 

wrote F. B. Coffin in 1897 in a poem called Our Country, The 
volume in which the poem occurs is strongly impregnated with a 
sense of the negro's wrongs. It is dedicated to the conscience 
of the nation and is typical of many others in protesting against 
lynching and racial discrimination. 

Since the Civil War the racial feeling expressed in negro 
poetry has been characterized by an effort to assert the dignity 
of the race as well as by protests against alleged injustice. There 
are numerous poems about negro achievements and heroes. 
Crispus Attucks, who precipitated the Boston Massacre, the 
negro soldiers of San Juan Hill and of Forts Pillow and Wag- 
ner, Phillis Wheatley, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Frederick 
Douglas, Toussaint L'Ouverture, Frances Ellen Watkins, 
Booker Washington, and, in a different way, Lincoln, Summer, 
John Brown and Thomas Clarkson are the subjects of a consid- 
erable number of poems. Moses, by adoption (almost by con- 
version, considering his record against the Eg)rptians) becomes 
a definitely symbolic hero in some poems. The best poems of 
this inspirational type are Dunbar's Slow Through the Dark, 
dealing with the painful upward struggle of the race, and James 
Weldon Johnson's Fifty Years, in which the poet expresses the 
negro's pride in his development since emancipation. It is like- 
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wise the worth of the negro, rather than his wrongs (although 
the latter are not ignored) that constitutes the theme of Not a 
Man and Yet a Man, a long narrative poem by Alberry A. 
Whitman, generally regarded as the best of the negro poets 
between Wheatley and Dunbar. One of the objects of the vol- 
ume was to increase the funds of Wilberforce University, for 
which Whitman was financial agent. Both Whittier and Long- 
fellow are said to have praised the poem, and Longfellow's 
copy, with a letter from the author, is still to be seen in the 
Harvard library. The thesis, that a negro is a man for a' that, is 
worthily maintained, even though the hero in his conflict with the 
Indians and his escape from bloodhounds, is in danger of be- 
coming a superman. The desire either to vindicate the worth 
of the race or to encourage it in self-esteem or self-improve- 
ment is expressed in many prefaces, and is perhaps also re- 
sponsible for commendatory prefaces from the pens of Dunbar 
and Booker Washington that are hardly justified by the strictly 
poetic merits of the poems sponsored. George C. Rowe in the 
prefatory poem of a volume called Thoughts in Verse announces 
that one of his objects is to "cheer our struggling race." In 
one poem, Emancipation, he glorifies freedom, and in another. 
The Reason Why, he takes for his hero a negro standard-bearer 
in the Union army. He adds a constructive note in Teachers 
of Georgia by exhorting negro teachers to teach by example as 
well as precept. 

The Atlanta Exposition, which furnished Booker T. Wash- 
ington the chance to announce his famous text, "Let Down 
Your Buckets Where You Are," was the subject of several 
poems in which negroes, taking stock of present conditions and 
past progress, were able to indulge hopes for the future. Mary 
Weston Fordham, for whose rather commonplace voltune 
Washington furnished the introduction, has an Atlanta Exposi- 
tion Ode that is hopeful for her race and expresses a love for 
the South that is not altogether absent from other negro poems. 
The Exposition Ode of Daniel Webster Davis also contains 
racial pride that is unmixed with bitterness. This poem, which 
was read at the opening of the Negro Building at Atlanta, shows 
pride in the negro's progress in the South and in the behavior 
of the Southern negroes during the Civil War, gratitude for 
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the hdp aflForded negroes by white people, and a resolution to 
stick to the South and help improve it in spite of temporary 
discouragements. 

Davis' poetry, though not of the same literary quality as that 
of Dunbar, is significant in its bearing on the race question from 
the fact that Davis, along with Greorge Marion McClellan, stands 
well above the other negro verse-writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in literary quality and was in addition a recognized leader 
and educator of his race. In such poems as Emancipation and 
De Nigger's Got to Go, he places himself plainly enough, but 
without rancor, among those who believe that the negro has 
suffered wrongs and is not yet receiving a perfect measure of 
justice, but he shows no bitterness toward the white people nor 
does he appear to think that an immediate milennium is either 
practicable or fully merited. Paradises founded on forty acres 
and a mule provoke amusement, as in Sense 'Kinley's 'Nogura- 
shun, rather than a hurry call for ascension robes. At the col- 
ored baby show he noted with amusement that "the infant with 
the kinky top was certainly not in it.'* Other poems deal 
lightly with negro peccadilloes, such as the theft of chickens. 
He likes the old ways better than the new and in Night On de 
Of Plantashun and Of Mistis', he is almost alone with Dunbar 
in finding human and romantic elements in the relations of 
ante-bellum slave and master. His serious message to his race 
is contained in Stickin' to de Hoe, in which he supports the ideas 
of negro education and progress that have been made familiar 
by Booker Washington. To some extent his own feeling seems 
to be that of the typical negro in Hog Meat : 

"But I forgib my in'mis, my heart is free from hate, 

When my bread is filled wid cracklins an' dais chidlins on my plate." 

George Marion McClellan, perhaps a better poet than Davis, 
is primarily interested in nature rather than race. He has a 
modest and interesting preface on race literature, defending the 
reputation of his race, but he remarks significantly that he has 
not confined his interest to his own race. As financial agent for 
Fisk University he served his race in a practical capacity, but 
be is not a very militant propagandist in his poems. The Color 
Bane dwells upon the tragedy of what he calls the sham of color 
in the life of an attractive negro girl, and Lines to the Memory 
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of Dr. Powell shows his ambition to help his race ; but there are 
no bitter attacks upon the whites, and in That Better Day he 
expresses the belief that more equitable and satisf 3dng conditions 
will surely come. His race consciousness is neither bumptious 
nor cringing. The Feet of Judas exhorts negroes to Christian 
humility in spite of injustice, and Daybreak preaches virtue, pa- 
tience and endurance as the best way to hasten the new dawn 
that is certainly at hand: 

"Though wrongs there are and wrongs have been 

And wrongs we still must face, 
We have more friends than foes within 

The Anglo-Saxon race." 

The attitude of Paul Lawrence Dunbar on the race question 
is undoubtedly more significant than that of any other negro 
poet either of the ninteenth or twentieth century, because he 
is both the best poet the negro race has yet produced, and the 
most widely read. No one can read many of his poems without 
remarking that his temperament was a very sensitive one. He 
has occasional moments of fatalistic pessimism about the world 
in general, and so might be expected to feel very keenly about 
the position of his race. This is in fact the case, if We Bear the 
Yoke refers to the negro race and not to general humanity, 
which is by no means certain. A more certain indication of 
Dunbar's feeling on the subject is to be found in his three 
poems, Slow Through the Dark, Ode to Ethiopia, and By 
Rugged Ways, in all of which he shows a full sense of the dif- 
ficulties that the negro race has encountered and must still 
encounter, along with an unshaken confidence in the future. 
To the South, on its New Slavery is an earnest remonstrance 
rather than a denunciation. Dunbar does not attack the white 
race or attempt to stimulate antagonism, though he undoubtedly 
thinks that the negroes are victims of injustice. In his dialect 
poetry dealing with ante-bellum negro life he dwells upon the 
humorous, romantic and human elements rather than upon op- 
pression and cruelty. The concluding stanzas of the Ode to 
Ethiopia, which Dunbar recited at a pubHc meeting in answer 
to the disparaging remarks of a preceding speaker, summarize 
his attitude on the race question so far as he expressed it in his 
poetry: 
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No other race, or white or black, 
When bound as thou wert, to the rack, 

So seldom stooped to grieving; 
No other race, when free again. 
Forgot the past and proved them men 

So noble in forgiving. 

Go on and up 1 Our souls and eyes 
Shall follow thy continuous rise; 

Our ears shall list thy story 
From bards who from thy root shall spring, 
And proudly tune their lyres to sing 

Of Ethiopia's glory. 

The twentieth century has seen a considerable expansion in 
the volume of negro poetry, marked by a noticeable difference 
in the tone of many of the poems that involve race consciousness. 
The bitterness, where it exists, is if anything more bitter than 
formerly, and has shifted its object from the South and the 
slave-holder to the white race in general. In some of the 
writers this feeling amounts almost to blind hatred. S. A. 
Beadle says in the preface to Lyrics of the Underworld that 
he chose his title deliberately to express his feeling that the ne- 
groes are regarded as alien enemies. He expresses scorn for 
the "worshippers of the idol, Color," defiantly apologizes for 
the patriotic note in My Country and says that one poem, The 
Jaunt, was inserted merely to take the place of another, The 
Black Knight "which ♦ ♦ * i prefer not to publish at 
this time." In When Truth Comes Home he speaks of the 
white man as, 

"The lordly heir of caste, 

Triumphant in his lechery," 

and in Lines to Caste he says : 

**1 only know that caste is blind 
And that its hope is vicious mind,** 

continuing to the conclusion : 

"Because God loves he doth chastise. 

And makes another race the rod. 
Then let the chasten race be wise 

And know the lash is not the God; 
Tis not the rod's; chastisement is 

Eternally and justly His. 
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"We have forgot our own household 

To take our tribute to the strong, 
The willing vassal, young or old, 

Deserves chastisement late and Icmg; 
And ours is but the well-earned hell 

Of wanton, faithless infidel." 

Some equally violent utterances are to be found in George 
Ranald Margetson's The Fledgling Bard and the Poetry So- 
ciety, a long ironic satire, in Don Juan vein, on things in general. 
The comment on the negro question is sometimes ironical ; some- 
times, apparently, straightforward. He laughs bitterly at the 
negro agitation for equal rights : 

"With him we hail the stripes and stars 
The stripes that stand for color bars. 
The stars that bum and leave their scars 
On our black bleeding race." 

Falling into a more Byronic tone he continues : 

"If they don't quit their dog-gone agitation, 

The color line we will most strongly draw 
And leave them to work out their own salvation, 

For we'll transport them back to Africa. 
There let them rule themselves, make their own laws. 
There let them be their own gravediggers, 
God made this land for white folks, not for coons and niggers." 

Further on he says that : 

"The people they laugh, while all the nations yell 
The white man's heaven is the black man's hell," 

and concludes his treatment of the subject with a shift from 
the mood of Byron to that of Bums : 

"Arise ye sons of Africa's tar. 
Brave, brawny men without a scar, 
Arise and break the color bar. 
False knots and ties; 
Unhinge glad freedom's gates ajar, 
Arise, arise." 

Some of the negro verse-writers express pessimism, despair, 
and a strong feeling of present injustice without indulging in 
direct attacks on the white race. One of the most powerful 
poems of this type was published in The Century Magazine 
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for June, 1913, by James David Corrothers. In his autobi- 
ography. In Spite of the Handicap, the same poet dwells some- 
what at length but without rancor, on the injustice he has en- 
dured on account of his color. He expresses the belief that the 
negro is treated better in the South than elsewhere. Though 
he condemns the Jim Crow laws he admits some justification 
doT them in the behavior of rowdy negroes, and he shows a 
keen sense of personal gratitude for the friendship shown him 
by white men in North Carolina and Virginia. As may be seen 
from At the Closed Gate of Justice, which follows, Corrothers 
is one of the best of the recent negro poets in point of literary 
finish : 

To be a negro in a day like this 

Demands forgiveness. Bruised with blow on blow, 
Betrayed, like Him whose woe-dimmed eyes gave bliss, 

Still must one succor those who brought one low. 
To be a negro in a day like this. 

To be a negro in a day like this 
Demands rare patience — patience that can wait 

In utter darkness. Tis the path to miss, 
And knock unheeded, at an iron gate. 

To be a negro in a day like this. 

To be a negro in a day like this 

Demands strange loyalty. We serve a flag 
Which is to us white freedom's emphasis. 

Ah I one must love when truth and justice lag, 
To be a negro in a day like this. 

To be a negro in a day like this 

Alas, Lord God, what evil have we done? 
Still shines the gate, all gold and amethyst. 

But I pass by, the glorious goal imwon, 
"Merely a negro" — in a day like this. 

With many negro poets, a racial bitterness exists side by side 
with love of country. That the two feelings are not mutually 
exclusive was shown by the recent utter failure of the German 
propaganda to capitalize negro discontent. The concluding 
lines of Not a Man and Yet a Man, demand racial equality 
and preach national patriotism almost in the same breath. Aaron 
Belf ord Thompson calls his race * 'a trodden nation" and shows a 
consciousness of injustice in Our Girls, Emancipation, The 
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Chain of Bondage and The Foresight, but expresses patriotic 
devotion in Our Flag. In this he differs from his sister, Prisdlla 
Jane Thompson, who announces her purpose to elevate her 
race, and writes in a more bitter and sullen mood, exhorting the 
negroes in her Ode to Ethiopia, to rise against oppression and 
patronage. Charles R. Dinkins writes vigorously on the race 
question, yet in such poems as Gen, Wade Hampton and Ap- 
pomatox shows a genuine love for the South. An Appeal From 
the Stake is an impassioned indictment of lynching that con- 
tains at the same time expressions of respect and love for the 
white race. We Are Black but We Are Men is a strong asser- 
tion of the equality of all men in the sight of God. In Let Him 
Alone Dinkins suggests that the negro problem can best be 
solved by letting the negro alone, even if he is in your chicken 
house, he humorously adds, for "hens are fussy creatures." The 
Prophet of the Plow finds a more serious solution in Booker 
Washington's doctrine of economic development. 

Richard E. S. Toomey, who during the Spanish-American 
War was a first lieutenant of negro volunteers, is another ex- 
ample of the coexistence of patriotic sentiment and racial bit- 
terness. He attacks lynching as cowardly in Southern Chivalry, 
and in The American Negro sets forth his race's claim to 
respect and exhorts it to be true to the national ideals. His 
patriotism, of a genuine spread-^agle variety, appears in an 
Ode to Columbia, and a poem on the battle of Manila Bay, but 
he does not believe in his race making itself too humble, as is 
shown by the concluding lines of Self-Effacement : 

"Why all our progress now retrace, 

Ourselves from public life efface? 

Deliver us from such advice 

As would find peace at any price, 

And full quiescent, bear our wrongs. 

Ah ! sing me not such servile songs I 

Mark well this truth I On sea or land, 

Naught is achieved by a weak hand. 

The men whose deeds have blessed our race. 

Have dared look trouble in the face," etc. 

It is not always that the poet's bitterness about the past 
breeds bitterness about the present. Otis M. Shackelford, in 
Seeking the Best, a volume of poems, autobiography and essays 
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written to inspire and encourage the negro youth, shows a rather 
strong feeling of past wrongs in a long poem called Bits of 
History in Verse, or a Dream of Freedom Realised, but does 
not allow this to prejudice his views of the present problem. He 
has always allowed for differences in social stations, he says, 
and so, unlike Dubois, has refused to become embittered over in- 
equalities. In the essays he deprecates racial animosities, and 
thinks that the proper policy for his race is to conciliate opposi- 
tion, demonstrate, rather than claim, racial attainments, and 
above all, improve in character and aims by self -analysis and 
discipline. **I desire to see selfishness, superstition, envy and 
mistrust entirely eliminated from the aflfairs of the negro,*' he 
says, **and in their stead a broadness of mind, a loftiness of 
thought, a nobleness of character, backed up by moral courage 
and strength." 

Another writer whose views on the race question show some 
capacity for self-criticism is Clara Ann Thompson. Uncle 
Rube's Defense, Uncle Rube on the Race Problem, and Uncle 
Rube to the Young People, show her belief that the negro does 
not receive his full rights and that the white people are more 
prone to believe evil than good of her race, but she believes that 
conditions are improving for the negro, and she does not ignore 
the negro's obligations and deficiencies. One of her poems, Mrs, 
Johnson Objects, is a somewhat humorous account of the 
opinions of a respectable negro woman who objects to her 
children playing with white children who are not respectable. 

It would be easy, but perhaps hardly worth while, to cite 
other negro verse-writers who have dealt with the race ques- 
tion in moods varying from savage to tolerant and from pessim- 
istic to optimistic. The present article, however, must content 
itself with a mere glance at the attitude of several poets whose 
work, for artistic reasons, stands out above the decidedly medi- 
ocre verse that constitutes the main bulk of negro poetry. These 
poets, omitting those hitherto mentioned, are William Stanley 
Braithwaite, J. Mord Allen, James Weldon Johnson, Fenton 
Johnson and H. Cordelia Ray. Braithwaite and Cordelia Ray 
are among the very few negro poets who practically ignore the 
race question in their poems and concentrate upon esthetic 
themes. Braithwaite, however, has expressed himself rather 
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forcefully in a review of Seligman's The Negro Faces America, 
and Cordelia Ray has written a poem on Lincoln which the 
present writer has not been able to locate. James Weldon 
Johnson, who is secretary for the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, has touched upon the ques- 
tion in two of his best poems. Fifty Years and O, Black and 
Unknown Bards. The latter is a tribute to those who composed 
the old negro spirituals. The former is a dignified and hopeful 
survey of the negro's progress. It does not conceal the author's 
feeling that his race has been wronged, but it is not written in 
an antagonistic spirit. A few stanzas from it may take the 
place of several inferior Odes to Ethiopia and Exposition Odes 
in which other poets treat the same theme : 

Far, far the way that we have trod, 
From heathen kraals and jungle dens. 

To f reedmen, frecdmen, sons of God 
Americans and Citizens. 

A part of His unknown design, 

We lived within a mighty age; 
And we have helped to write a line 

On history's most wcmdrous page. 

A few black bondmen strewn alon^ 

The borders of our eastern coast, 
Now grown a race ten million strong, 

An upward, onward marching host 

Then let us here erect a stone 
To mark the place, to mark the time ; 

A witness to God's mercies shown, 
A pledge to hold this day sublime. 

And let that stone an altar be. 

Whereon thanksgivings we may lay. 
Where we in deep humility. 

For faith and strength renewed may pray. 

With open hearts ask from above, 
New zeal, new courage and new pow'rs. 

That we may grow more worthy of 
This country and this land of ours. 

J. Mord Allen deals largely with negro material. In such 
narrative poems as The Test and The Devil and Sis' Viney, 
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and such lyrics as Shine On Mr. Sun and When the Fish Begin 
to Bite, he is second only to Dunbar in his perception of humor 
that is essentially racial, but he is neither a propagandist nor a 
sensitive soul. Eureka, which deals with an anti-kink hair prep- 
aration, takes the negro as it finds him. It is frankly humorous 
and ignores the opportunity for morbid self-pity. His Race's 
Benefactor, the only other poem on the race question, is a bit 
of good-humored and genuinely humorous satire on the pro- 
fessional race agitator who leaves such matters as physical la- 
bor to his less gifted brother. 

Fenton Johnson practically ignores the race question in his 
poetry, but seeks, as he tells the reader in his prefaces, to in- 
spire "cheer and sympathy for my people'* and to exploit the 
romantic material latent in the American negro. "Race prej- 
udice," he says in explaining his attitude, "is not a product of 
the soil, but of propagandists who attempt to keep a certain 
political balance in the South. The masses of white people, if 
let alone, would love the negro, and the masses of black people, 
if they were not disturbed by the results of propaganda, would 
love the white man." 

From the various books on which this article is based even 
more than from the writers here quoted or cited, some general 
conclusions may be safely reached in regard to the attitude of 
negro poets toward the question of race relationships. That a 
certain section of opinion is very bitter and has grown progress- 
ively more bitter is plainly evident. It is also plain that the 
antipathy expressed has widened its scope. Formerly confined 
to slavery and the South, it now embraces lynching, social, 
economic and legal discriminations, and the whole white race. 
This same feeling is to be found, either discussed or expressed, 
in such recent books on the race question as Seligman's The 
Negro Faces America and Graham's The Soul of John Brown. 
That the negro poet is keenly and sometimes morbidly race- 
conscious is seen from the fact that practically every writer has 
expressed himself on racial subjects and some have become 
obsessed with race. Significant differences in attitude may be 
observed. A few writers have room for racial antagonism 
only; others of a more constructive type confine themselves 
principally to stimulating racial pride and self-respect. Many 
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attack specific abuses, such as lynching, without prejudice to 
their feelings of national patriotism and without enmity toward 
the whites as a race. A very few of the best poets leave race- 
consciousness out of their verse. There are, apparently, a 
few negro verse-writers, who like certain Irishmen, cherish 
their injuries as a most precious possession. Bitterness is the 
one commodity of which, in the words of Octavus Roy Cohen's 
heroes, they "ain't got nothin' else but." Others, unwilling to 
stimulate antagonism or to charge the white race with total re- 
sponsibility for the negro's present position, are inclined to lay 
emphasis on the upbuilding of negro character rather than the 
radical reform of the white race. It is a noteworthy fact that 
those most capable of writing good poetry are with a very few 
exceptions the ones who exhibit least bitterness and most ca- 
pacity for friendship with the whites and for realizing certain 
weaknesses in negro character. The most bitter poems are, in 
general, from the most ignorant pens. It is not without signifi- 
cance that S. A. Beadle acknowledges, superfluously, that he is 
an uneducated man, and complains that several educated n^^oes 
had declined to write an introduction for his volume. But the 
one fact that is plainly evident, whether their verses are char- 
acterized by bitterness and ignorance, or by intelligen.ee and 
a sense of friendship for the white people, is that the negro poets 
have racial pride and sensitiveness and a conviction that their 
race has not been justly treated in the past and is not receiving 
justice today. 

It might be possible to conclude too hastily that the poets ex- 
press the exact sentiment of the negro race as a whole. The 
rank and file of negroes, like that of any other race, is inarticu- 
late. If there is a deep-seated and really racial bitterness one 
might expect to find it expressed in the folk songs sung by the 
illiterate laborer, but these songs touch upon the race question 
very lightly. Such songs as, 

"Ought's an ought, figger's a figger, 

All for the white man, n^thin' for the nigger," 

are surprisingly rare among the great volume of songs dealing 
with work, women, religion, and the material and trivial facts 
of life. The conservative and practical element of negro pub- 
lic opinion, represented by such men as Major Moton, cannot 
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be, from the nature of the case, as vociferous as the element 
represented by men who are filled with a sense of injury which 
they think can only be righted by forceful action ; but it does not 
follow that the conservatives are less true to the sentiment of 
the inarticulate majority. Many of the more ignorant radicals, 
so far as the verse-writers are concerned, are obsessed with the 
subject of race because there are so few other possible subjects 
within their mental horizon. Tact, the quality most needed in 
the race problem, is no more to be expected from them than 
from the professional negro-haters in the white race. But the 
persistent strain of race-consciousness and discontent in negro 
verse from Wheatley to Corrothers cannot be explained away 
by making allowances. Pooh-poohing it on the ground that the 
negro, like the Irishman, dearly loves a grievance is adequate. 
The white race is in the position of the traveler in the fable, 
whose coat the wind and the sun both undertook to remove. 
The methods of both wind and sun are being advocated by negro 
poets, and the wind is undoubtedly making a considerable noise, 
but the sun, as in the fable, seems to represent the party of the 
greater intelligence. 
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Carlyle's Past and Present: A Prophecy 

Stanley T. Williams 

Yale University 

One day when Mr. Arthur Henderson was stating in no 
uncertain terms what would be acceptable to the British Labor 
Party, a member of the audience was moved to quote to his 
neighbor a sentence from Carlyle's Past and Present: "Some 
'Chivalry of Labour/ some noble humanity and practical 
diveness of labor, will yet be realized on this earth." Recent 
strikes, then, had made the Labor Party "chivalrous," if not 
"divine ;" the speaker's tone was that of complacence, of real- 
ized prophecy. "Chivalrous" and "divine" are not the adjectives 
applied by all men to the Labor Party ; but every faction would 
admit one other epithet, that of powerful. Every history of 
industrialism, of socialism, or merely of political history indi- 
cates the growth of the Labor Party; its progress since 1843, 
the date of the appearance of Past and Present, has been al- 
most incalculable. Curiously enough Carlyle's book ends with 
a section called Horoscope, a somewhat incoherent and pas- 
sionate effort to read the future of labor in the light of the 
past and his own present-day England. Past and Present deals 
as much with the unknown future as with the known past. Car- 
lyle dogmatizes on the twelfth century, but he speculates con- 
cerning the twentieth. 

Horoscope is a protracted oracle. Carlyle was oppressed by 
the industrial tyranny of the forties; and he prophesied the 
eventual emancipation of the workingman. Nebulous, repeti- 
tive, and rhapsodical in style, even as the ancient Delphic oracles, 
Horoscope has, nevertheless, "blest islets of the intelligible" 
which are pertinent today. For example, "an actual * * ♦ 
industrial aristocracy, real not imaginary aristocracy, is indis- 
pensable and indubitable for us;" or "we shall again have 
* ♦ * instead of mammon-feudalism and unsold cotton 
shirts and preservation of the game, noble just industrialism ;'* 
or "a question arises here : whether in some ulterior, perhaps 
some far distant stage of this 'Chivalry of Labour,' your master- 
worker may not find it possible, and needful, to grant his 
workers permanent interest in his enterprise and theirs?" 
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Past and Present abounds in such prevision. Carlyle's 
neology has become our terminology: "Cash-payment;" "gospel 
of mammonism ;" "captains of industry." Though these phrases 
were created by Carlyle, they are now, as Mr. Frederick Har- 
rison says, household words. 

This aspect of Carlyle's genius is especially noticeable in Past 
and Present. It has been the cause of many references to him 
as a prophet, a seer, and a Jeremiah. But Mr. R. H. Hutton 
warns us against attributing to Carlyle a definite "message." 
Carlyle was, Mr. Hutton maintains, always negative ; his thought 
centered upon the simulacra of his time ; he was a specialist in 
the diseases of the commonwealth. This is certainly true. 
Carlyle was not a prophet either in the mystical sense — a Tiresias 
who saw truly but with "what labour oh, what pain!" — ^nor 
according to the modem notion of a prophet an inspired leader 
who bestows upon his people new philosophies. But Carlyle's 
imagination, flaming in a few fields of thought, in some ways 
illumined the future. Carlyle really foresaw the rise of the 
Labor Party, though, of course, he did not guess its extent. 
And Past and Present is an example of this power. 

Past and Present is a piercing glance into the feudal age, 
and a no less acute critique upon contemporary England. The 
book is enriched by Carlyle's wisdom, and ennobled by his most 
eloquent and most untrammelled manner. Mr. John Morley, 
re-reading it in 1891, exclaimed: "What energy, what inex- 
haustible vigour, what incomparable humor, what substantial 
justice of insight, and what sublimity of phrase and image!" 
Of these qualities and of the high originality of design much 
has been written, yet in 1921 something yet remains to be said 
concerning the relation of Carlyle's present to our own. 

A student of political history once told me that the social 
disorders of the thirties and forties had never seemed real to him 
until he read Past and Present, When Carlyle pushed across 
the table to his mother the manuscript of the French Revolution 
he cried: * 'Never has a book come more flamingly from the 
heart of a man." His comment might have included Past and 
Present, Yet, in spite of the apparently careless fervor of the 
book, the method used in its composition was that of the literary 
artist. Over the historian's account of the Manchester insur- 
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rection we nod; over Carlyle's, even today, we instinctively 
clench our fists. For here "persons influence us, voices melt us, 
looks subdue us, deeds inflame us." Manchester is become, 
derisively, "Peterloo." The riot becomes in Carlyle's pages 
a series of stirring images: "Woolwich grapeshot will sweep 
clear all the streets ;" "there lie poor sallow work-worn weavers, 
and complain no more now." Tennyson hints mildly at some 
misery connected with "spirit, alum, and chalk;" Carlyle tells 
one unforgettable anecdote ; that of the parents found guilty of 
poisoning three children to defraud a burial society of 38s, due 
upon the death of each child. This was a story likely to make 
some impression even upon the British Philistine; resignation 
to human suffering did not seem so easy ; it seemed a parallel to 
Carlyle's relentless descriptions of the tanneries at Meudon 
with their human skins. Concrete, personal detail is charac- 
teristic of Carlyle's literary method in Past and Present, 

Such detail is not always ghastly. To emphasize the talki- 
ness of parliament Carlyle says much of "oceans of horse-hair, 
continents of parchment ;" to accentuate the sin of indifference 
he relates sardonically the history of the men of the dead sea, 
who "listened with real tedium to Moses, with light grinning, 
or with splenetic sniffs and sneers." Past and Present is 
crammed with detail, yet the central purpose of the book is 
maintained ; like a single strand strung with brilliant beads of 
allusion, of anecdote, of minute detail. 

One phase of Carlyle's use of detail is imaginative allusion. 
As a reader Carlyle had despoiled all literature ; he once boasted 
that while at Craigenputtock he had read everything ; and Past 
and Present is a mosaic of allusion. Sometimes an allusion — 
such as the Behemoth of Chaos — caps a sentence, and is not 
employed again. More often the illustration echoes through the 
book: "The day's wages of John Milton's day's work, named 
Paradise Lost and Milton's Works, were Ten Pounds, paid by 
installments, and a rather close escape upon the gallows." An 
ingenious variation is the use of a myth to point the idea of a 
chapter or a succession of chapters. Thus Midas and The 
Sphinx are chapter captions ; in each case there is constructed an 
elaborate application to England. In the first the "baleful fiat 
of enchantment" prevents the conversion of the nation's wealth 
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into prosperity ; and in the second, England, since she has failed 
to answer the spiritual questions of life, is being torn to pieces. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the multiplicity of Carlyle's allus- 
ions and examples. Horoscope, in particular, is like a stream 
bearing the membra disiecta of literature and history : G>lum- 
bus» Thersites, Mahomet, Cromwell, Wallace, Igdrasil, Byron 
and Pilate, King John, Hydra-Coil, Jotuns, Rhadamanthus, 
Bums and Kilkenny Cate!" "The Iliad and Lakenheath eels!" 
The writer's juxtaposition is hardly closer than Carlyle's. Such 
an inundation at first stimulates, then fatigues, but the total 
effect is that of eloquence and brilliance of manner. 

Carlyle's allusions are most pungent when fictitious. He re- 
fers solemnly to personages who were without being until they 
sprang full-formed from his own brain. Who, pray, are Cola- 
corde, Blusterowski and Schnuspel ? It is entertaining to know 
that Schnuspel, the distinguished novelist, is Charles Dickens, 
but it is as pleasant to know that we cannot label Colacorde and 
Blusterowski. Their flavour lies not in who they are, but in 
what they connote. Every aviary has birds whose ludicrousness 
is surpassed only by their absurd self-esteem. Like them Blus- 
terowski is a grotesque, and grotesques Carlyle loved. Jabesh 
Windbag is perfect without analysis; so is Sauerteig of the 
Houndsditch Indicator, and Bobus Higgins, "sausage-maker 
on the great scale." In the matter of elections, says Carlyle, 
"what can the incorruptiblest Bobuses elect, if it be not some 
Bobissimus?" No one would give readily these Carlylean gar- 
goyles. 

All other stylistic devices known to Carlyle are comman- 
deered in Past and Present for his attack on the strongholds 
of English apathy. The book has an amazing exuberance of 
feeling and expression. Nowhere is it more evident that Car- 
lyle thinks and writes with his whole body. Through four long 
parts he belabors, unwearying, the numbskulls of his generation. 
His hyperbole is excessive, but he convinces by his honesty, 
and by the profusion of his illustration, comment, and exhorta- 
tion; for these qualities are the essence of Past and Present, 
differentiating it from the commonplace pamphlets of the time. 

If the style of Past and Present is unique, the underlying 
conception of the book is no less so. One illusion of a material- 
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istic present is a sense of superiority to the past. A popular 
form of Victorian complacency was loud felicitation over the 
escape from feudalism. Carlyle tried to show, as did Ruskin 
later, that in some respects the present was worse than the 
past. An examination of certain aspects of twelfth century 
life would prove this. With imagination as his guide Carlyle 
turned to the fact of the twelfth century as described in a man- 
uscript. The structure of his book followed logically. The 
Proem gives the clue to his purpose ; to paint with all his skill 
a true picture of social conditions in England. The second book, 
The Ancient Monk, indicates twelfth century England's free- 
dom from these evils. The third part, The Modern Worker, a 
development of ideas suggested in the Proem, is a relentless con- 
trast between the nineteenth and twelfth centuries. Horoscope, 
the fourth part, is concentrated Carlylean f orboding. Through- 
out Past and Present every lesson for the present is pointed 
by an experience from the past; a method at variance with 
modern radicalism which adorns its precepts by morals from 
an unknown future. In reversion to the past Carlyle outdoes 
the most conservative historians. "The past," he once re- 
marked, "is a dim, indubitable fact; the Future, too, is one, 
only dimmer," 

The part of Past and Present called The Ancient Monk is 
based literally on a "dim, indubitable fact," a manuscript of the 
twelfth century. Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus 
gestis Samsonis Abbatis, * * * Portions of this part are 
merely interlineations of the original. Carlyle's picture of 
Bury St. Edmund's, then, is not romance, but reality, fortified 
by authority and scholarship. The Ancient Monk commands 
respect because it is truthful in both letter and spirit. 

The most obvious danger in using the Chronica was pedan- 
try. Carlyle was addressing not German scholars, but English 
business men. The practical value of his book would not be 
enhanced by Latin syntax, however erudite. But if heaviness 
was the English reader's bete noir, it was also Carlyle's. He 
avoids the shoal of pedantry by never forgetting how near it 
is and how dangerous ; and by ridiculing unceasingly the foibles 
of bastard learning. "I have traced," said an acquaintance of 
mine triumphantly, "the ancient expression 'cold feet' as far 
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as the early Piedmontese dialect." "That superb change," ex- 
daimed another, "of m to n in the early provencal." *'My 
thesis," declared a third, "deals with the cells in the hind legs 
of grasshoppers." Darwin once stated that of all minds that he 
knew Carlyle's was least fitted for .scientific enquiry. Certainly 
no one was ever more scornful of the idiosyncrasies of scholar- 
ship. He never tires of scoring pedantry. Whenever he refers 
to the Chronica he jeers : "Giant Pedantry will step in with its 
huge Dugdale and other enormous Monasticons under its arm !" 
Or he indulges in a burlesque pedantic note on "Beodric" and 
*'Weorth." Or, still more frequently, he lifts above all such 
researches the notice : "Dry Rubbish Shot Here." 

H Carlyle's Scylla was pedantry then his Charybdis was 
dilettantism; and from this reef, too, he resolutely steers his 
course. Englishmen were interested in the middle ages — 
Scott's novels had been a powerful influence — ^but their interest 
was colored by the rosy mist of romance. The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were one vast field of the cloth of gold, on 
which played at life crusaders, Paladine, troubadours, true- 
hearted knights and fair-haired maidens. "How glorious," 
thought the Victorian, and later read with a shock of disap- 
proval more accurate tales of blood, lust, and mediaeval social 
conditions. Carlyle despised this fool as heartily as he did the 
pedant* This reader, he declared, believed without effort that 
the ring found in the river Trent belonged to the Countess of 
Leicester. Why not, if it happened in the age of chivalry? 

Carlyle achieves a zna media. In his attitude towards the 
past he is never pedant, and never dilettante. The twelfth cen- 
tury is not dry rubbish, nor is it a glowing canvas of color. In 
Carlyle's hands it becomes fact made vivid by imagination. The 
election of Abbot Samson is a beautiful illustration of Carlyle's 
method, especially if compared with the original. "And now 
there remains on our list two only, Samson Subsacrista and the 
Prior. Which of these two? It were hard to say — by Monks 
who may get themselves foot-gyved and thrown into limbo for 
speaking! We humbly request that the Bishop of Winchester 
and Geoffrey the Chancellor may again enter, and help us to 
decide. 'Which do you want?' asks the bishop. Venerable 
Dennis made a speech, 'commending the persons of the Prior 
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and Samson ; but always in the corner of his discourse, in angulo 
sui sertnonis, brought Samson in. 'Either of them is good,' 
said venerable Dennis, almost trembling; 'but we would have 
the better, if it pleased God/ 'Which of the two do you want? 
inquires the Bishop pointedly. 'Samson 1' answered Den- 
nis: 'Samson!' echoed all of the rest that durst speak 
OT echo anything." Jocelyn's record reads: "Et respon- 
sum est precise a pluribus et a majori parte, 'Volumus 
Samsonemf nulla reclanumte. "The total effect of this method 
is an amazing sense of the reality of the life at Bury St Ed- 
mund's. "Let us know always," reiterates Carlyle, "that it 
was a world, and not a void infinite of gray haze with f antasms 
swimming in it." And again : "That it is a fact and no dream, 
that we see it there, and gaze into the very eyes of it. Smoke 
rises daily from those culinary chimney-throats; there are 
living human beings there, who chant, loud-bra3ring, their ma- 
tins, nones, vespers." 

Carlyle has thus visualized for his readers a society which 
may be compared, point for point, with that of the nineteenth 
century. None so actual has been done by other social idealists. 
The dreamy Utopias of Sir Thomas More, of William Morris, 
or of Samuel Butler, or of the many others do not warrant 
practical discussion. They belong to romance. But this twelfth 
century, if limited, was real; it merited consideration in the 
fifties; perhaps it does now. Carlyle's next step is to contrast 
relentlessly the two social orders. Bury St. Edmund's and Vic- 
torian England. "How silent * * * lie all cotton trades 
and such like; not a steeple chimney yet got on end from sea 
to sea." Landlord Edmund had no complaints from his tenants ; 
or partridge seasons ; or Corn Bills, or sliding scales. 

Why should he have had? Society was in its childhood. 
Here Carlyle is merely picturesque. But in the vital points of 
contrast he is stimulating. The points are three, the old fa- 
miliar fetiches of Carlyle, government, religion and leadership. 
Carlyle is not reticent concerning his horror of them as they 
are in the nineteenth century, and his worship of them as they 
were in the twelfth century. One sees at once that Bury St. 
Edmund's under Abbot Samson is a tiny comer of a Carlylean 
social heaven. Here at least was a segment of a working feudal 
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aristocracy. Here was a government untainted by laissez-faire; 
one that took care of its people. The business of a government, 
Carlyle was wont to shriek, is to govern. Even a Gurth is en- 
titled to his parings. Give the negro plenty of "sweet-pumpkin** 
and govern him. This is well-known Carlylese, repeated a thou- 
sand times in Past and Present. Abbot Samson ruled and cared 
for those under him; among his people were no Chartisms or 
Manchester insurrections. Let the nineteenth century ponder 
on this sequence of cause and effect ; a government that gov- 
erns and a contented people. 

Yet still more remarkable was a religion with faith. The 
religion of Carlyle's era has been described as one which church 
members would be amazed to hear doubted, or see practiced. 
Ruskin's famous threnody in Modern Painters, on the death of 
faith is a typical nineteenth century lament. "My heart was 
lightened," writes Clough, "when I said 'Christ is not risen.' " 
"We have forgotten God,*' is Carlyle's oft-repeated cry. But 
the faith of Abbot Samson is like that of the Apostles, silent, 
unquestioning. Carlyle notes that under Samson there were 
no "spectral Puseyisms or Methodisms." "Methodism with 
its eyes on its own navel." Introspective religions were unborn. 
Here were religious men who believed. Let the nineteenth cen- 
tury meditate also on this. 

But, after all, the third point of contrast is most striking, 
leadership at Bury St. Edmund's. Carlyle did not expect either 
the British government or the British religion to change in- 
stanter; he did not suggest institutional revolution. But he did 
believe that the kind of leadership in state and church could be 
altered, if light was vouchsafed the British people ; what he did 
suggest was spiritual revolution. Real leaders could be se- 
lected. Thus the greatest contrast between the twelfth and 
nineteenth centuries was not in institutions but in men. Abbot 
Samson is plainly balanced against George IIL The twelfth 
century worships a Samson or a St. Edmund, the nineteenth 
a defender of the faith who is deaf, sightless and insane, or 
Dickens, a distinguished novelist, or Hudson, a railroad en- 
gineer. The test of leadership in one century is worth, in the 
other the ballot box. 

For this is clearly the old doctrine of "the hero," Carlyle's 
only and faint constructive theory. We are to find "the hero," 
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that wisest and best, that blend of vigor, silence, obedience, 
loyalty, with his surplusage of spiritual force, that — it must be 
said — ignis fatuuus! In this romantic, political, economic tract 
called Past and Present Carlyle would persuade the nineteenth 
century that in the twelfth century the rainbow's end was 
reached, "the hero" was found. 

He did not persuade the nineteenth century. In spite of ad- 
miration for Past and Present the nineteenth century was never 
convinced that Carlyle's notion of "the hero" was a practical 
remedy. Carlyle as a political critic is one person ; Carlyle as 
a constructive political theorist is another. Vivid and beautiful 
as The Ancient Monk is, a child could impugn its practical ap- 
plication. One palpable falseness of analogy is that Samson's 
community was considerably fewer in numbers than the twenty- 
seven millions of Englishmen for whom Past and Present was 
written. There were other fractions of a feudal aristocratic 
society coeval with Samson's r^me whose history would make 
different reading from that of Bury St. Edmund's. Moreover, 
Carlyle seems to suggest that the individualistic religious growth 
of seven centuries can be forgotten. Can the nineteenth cen- 
tury believe, as did the monks of St. Edmund, in a heaven like 
that of Thomas A. Kempis ? What Carlyle calls "diseased in- 
trospection" is an inevitable by-product of the thought of 
Luther, Wycliffe and Wesley, and of the scientific revelations 
of the nineteenth century. The perplexity is at least honest; 
not so much could be said of a return to blind mediaeval faith. 
We ought, it is true, to find better leaders or "heroes;" de- 
mocracy is probably not the last stage of economic process, the 
ballot box may be a faute de mieux. Yet we cannot select our 
leaders as the Bishop of Winchester did Samson. There is 
hardly a detail of Samson's household management which is 
transferable to our own. 

In fact, Carlyle cannot tell us what to do. Never expect him 
to do so. What he can do is to tell us, in the most profound 
sense, what is the matter. This service Past and Present per- 
forms in 1921 as it did in 1843. Throughout the century it was 
praised. "There is nothing like it," wrote Clough. Its elo- 
quence was partly responsible for Kingsley's novel. Yeast. It 
roused thousands of Englishmen from inertia to a fresh consid- 
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eration of social conditions. The very pessimism of the book 
stung critics out of their complacency. What if Carlyle did, 
as Henry James said, "scold Hke'* an angry governess. He 
made men look about them more thoughtfully. "I hope/* Car- 
lyle wrote his mother, "it will be a rather useful kind of book. 
It goes rather in a fiery strain about the present condition of 
men in general, and the strange pass they are coming to ; and 
I calculate it may awaken here and there a slumbering block- 
head to rub his eyes and consider what he is about in God's crea- 
tion." This was the sum of the matter ; a word from Carlyle 
was a call to action. There is no surrender to laissez-faire, "Ay, 
by God, Donald, we must help them to man it !" He seems to say : 
"Ich bin ein Mensch begoren. Und das muss ein Kampfer sein." 
Every sentence in Past and Present is a plea against acquies- 
ence. As Ruskin declares : "What can you say of Carlyle but 
that he was bom in the clouds and struck by the lightning?" 

Today Carlyle's idealism seems Hke the frantic arguments 
of a man attempting to prove established facts. No better idea 
of the change in social thought can be had than by realizing that 
the reforms desired by Carlyle were then considered visionary. 
Imagine a place now for factory inspectors; for protection 
against typhus; or for organization of labor. Yet these are 
but a few of the changes urged by Carlyle, as if he were a 
minority of one ; now they are faits accomplis. Of the laborers 
of England he asks : "Where are they to find a supportable ex- 
istence," or "cash-payment is not the sole relation of human 
beings!" Such reforms as insurance for workingmen, model 
tenements for families, the right to strike, hardly occur to Car- 
lyle as present issues. Yet these are the commonplaces of today. 
And these were to come by action of the state; not through 
"Morrison's Pills," as Carlyle dubbed opportimist legislation, 
but through thoughtful constructive government. State super- 
vision of insurance, of railroads, and factories have arrived in 
a manner exceeding Carlyle's wildest dreams. 

Indeed what the modern reader feels about the advance of 
labor since 1843 is that a new Past and Present is needed. No 
longer is it so necessary to denounce the gospels of mammonism, 
dilettantism, of oppression of workmen, of extortion by capital. 
The boot is on the other leg. Labor's emancipation is more com- 
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plete than even Carlyle would have guessed likely. Possibly a 
book proclaiming the rights of the employer would be as perti- 
nent today as was Past and Present in 1843. During the war 
there appeared in an English newspaper, in adjacent columns, 
accounts of the imprisonment of trivial offenders, and also of the 
release of notorious strike leaders. The union of all labor 
parties of the world, without respect to nationalism, is possi- 
ble. In the newspapers of today appears the notice of a strike 
which will hold motionless every industrial activity in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Carlyle's pious allusion to the land belonging to "the 
Almighty God, and to all His children of men that have ever 
worked well on it" is now an acknowledged principle among 
some millions of Communists, though indeed there is no cer- 
tainty that God is included, or the test of working on the land 
required by this extraordinary party. The wheel has come 
full circle. In three-quarters of a century men shrink not from 
the gospel of mammonism, but from the gospel of bolshevism. 

Carlyle, as has been said, was not, in any supernatural sense, 
a prophet. Yet, apart from the mood of monition ever natural 
to him there is vision in his thoughts of the future of working- 
men. The French Revolution was to him a continual memento ; 
he honestly feared that some similar fate would befall the in- 
dustrial leaders of England. When he speaks of England "very 
ominously, shuddering reeling, on the cliff's edge!" he is 
more than rhetorical. He saw clearly that things would change 
^vith "the millions who rejoiced in potatoes." Of his insistence 
upon the spiritual truths which underlay the necessity for such 
changes much might be said. Who can deny that Carlyle is in 
some degree responsible for governments whose "business is to 
govern. "He was a leader in the battle against hisses- f aire. 
It is enough to notice once more the significance of The Modem 
Worker as a knife-edge of economic progress. Contrast the 
condition of labor mirrored there with its status today. But 
more than this, Past and Present is, in some respects, a prophecy. 
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Pro-Slavery Propaganda in American 
Fiction of the Fifties 

Jeannktte Reid Tandy 

Columbia Univcnity 

Part I 

Today we may flatter ourselves that we do the struggling 
hero and the persecuted heroine with a difference. Eliza on 
her ice-cake makes a less subtle appeal than Lulu Bett behind 
her pie pans. Little Elsie and Little Rosamund are more 
crudely moral than PoUyanna. Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
paints, perhaps, a grosser picture than anyone of the recent 
flood of tales pro-war, anti-German, pro-Russian, anti-labor, 
pro-capitalism, anti-Bolshevik, and vice versa. We have ar- 
rived at a sophisticated refinement in the art of the purpose 
novel. We have reached, too, as readers, a conscious apprecia- 
tion of the methods of propaganda. These are the days when 
all salesmen are idealists and two-thirds of the novelists are 
promoters of social theories. The reading public can hardly 
escape the fascination of acquiring a slight understanding of ad- ^ 

vertising methods, even though applied to literature. There 
is some interest in examining the beginning from which authors 
have risen to their present highly specialized ways of moving 
minds and hearts in a good cause. 

Our early efforts to "put over*' ideas in fiction were am- 
bitious and plentiful. There were anti-Catholic, anti-Mormon, 
anti-Masonic stories, and temperance tracts. Perhaps the most 
interesting and varied group of purpose-fiction in mid-century 
America is composed of the replies to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

In 1852, in response to the emotional appeal of Mrs. Stowe, 
the South began what would now be called a literary propa- 
ganda. Besides the ntmierous controversial pamphlets and ar- 
ticles in periodicals there were no fewer than fourteen pro- 
slavery novels and one long poem published in the three years 
(1852-4), following the appearance of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Evidently there was a spontaneous movement to combat Mrs. 
Stowe's fire with fire. Southern authors burned to correct 
Ac misrepresentations of outlanders, and to defend their own 
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sacred institutions. Titles announced a story of "Southern life 
as it is," "a tale of real life," "a fair view of both sides of the 
slavery question," showing "Uncle Robin in his cabin and Tom 
without one in Boston." 

It was perhaps the first time that this section had felt a wide- 
spread need for written expression. Although one magazine, the 
Southern Literary Messenger, had maintained a respectable 
existence for twenty years, the interest in contemporary lit- 
erature and in contemporary writers was sporadic. The impulse 
toward artistic expression was somewhat frowned upon. Simms, 
even, was bitterly aware that his writing won him no social 
recognition in Charleston. No literary man had been able to 
support himself, unless, like Legare and Kennedy, he had other 
pursuits, or could win the dollars of a Northern public, as 
did Poe and Simms. The Southerner preferred to take his stars 
from abroad. He had an intellectual interest in law and ora- 
tory. For cultural reading he turned to classical antiquity and 
to romance, both of which were agreeably remote from his* own 
affairs. He found diversion in the humorous exaggerations of 
Baldwin and Longstreet, of Thorpe and Thompson. The his- 
torical romances of Simms and Kennedy were much admired 
and Scott was shipped South in carloads. But so far there had 
been in belles-lettres no serious consideration of the problems of 
the South. 

These pro-slavery novels gain a certain significance as early 
examples of the purpose-novel in America, a significance not 
justified by their content. They do not fulfill their ambitious 
task. No one of them can be compared for accuracy or atmos- 
phere with the pleasant, leisurely, De Coverly pictures of plan- 
tation life found in Kennedy's Swallow Barn. Their success 
is in the interpretation of Southern philosophy rather than of 
Southern life. Both success and failure throw interesting light 
upon the minds of authors and audience. 

In drawing the picture of "cabin and parlor" these novelists 
faced two supreme difficulties. First, they were committed to 
a wholly optimistic view of Southern institutions. There could 
be no lights and shadows on their canvases. Turner, not Ho- 
garth, must be their master. Kennedy in 1832 could throw a 
careless halo over the shabby magnificence of the plantation; 
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but by 1852 the South was on the defensive. An impartial rep- 
resentation of actual conditions good and bad, would be an ad- 
mission of guilt and weakness which could leave no room for 
argument. This attitude was partly temperamental, but it must 
also be laid to a narrow sectionalism and a false conception of 
the conventions of debate. In attempting to describe "Southern 
life as it is" they must paint their picture roseate. Exaggeration, 
humorous and romantic, was not only a premise of argument ; 
it was their literary tradition. These writers failed in realism 
because they were working in a genre for which they had no 
native precedent. Their simplest descriptions of plantation life 
assumed all the elegance of Scott and Mrs. Leslie. No notion 
of moderation restrained the characterization of free negro, 
overseer and slave-trader from the horseplay and naive cruelty 
of Simon Suggs and Major Jones. The excess of coarseness 
and romance makes an unpalatable mixture. 

Feeble as these attempts at the purpose-novel are, they de- 
serve attention for their interpretation of the slave-holder's 
philosophy. With unreal characters and limping plots they 
yet show a telling and varied ingenuity in situations devised to 
answer Mrs. Stowe's charges and they embody at full length 
the philosophy and sociology of the Southern theorists. 

The development of the pro-slavery argument must be under- 
stood before it is possible to consider in detail its presentation 
in fiction. Some of the more important pamphlets in defense 
of slavery were reprinted in the Pro-Slavery Argument (1852). 
This volimie contained articles by such authorities as Professor 
Dew, of William and Mary College ; Chancellor W. T. Harper, 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina; Governor J. H. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, and William Gillmore Simms. 

President Dew's article attempted to give an historic and 
economic foundation for the institution of slavery. The sys- 
tems of antiquity were reviewed to show that the natural order 
of society upon which every civilization worthy of the name had 
been based, was that of inequality. Society falls into three 
classes : the leaders, the middle class, both property owners and 
the slaves. Prosperity and advancement depend upon a main- 
tenance of this order. 

The argument of history was re-enforced by Chancellor 
Harper's presentation of political philosophy. Hobbes had as- 
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serted that "a state of nature is a state of war." All men are 
not born free and equal. **And can we doubt/' asked Harper, 
''that the long discipline and laborious process by which men 
are required to work out the elevation and improvement of their 
individual nature and their social condition is imposed for a 
great and benevolent end ?'' It is not only plausible that God 
ordained slavery ; we have his own words, over and over, from 
the book of books. This Biblical argument, as Harper devel- 
oped it, carried great conviction to the theologically-minded 
fifties. He added an extended comment on the advantages of 
the sacred institution. Slavery was as beneficial to the slave 
as to civilization in general. It supported him in childhood and 
old age, it protected him from poverty, it saved him from him- 
self. For the negro, after all, was an inferior creation, below 
the white man in intellect and self-control, prone to crime and 
lawlessness. Under free competition he would be wiped out as 
rapidly as the Indian. There was, besides, the practical consid- 
eration of the danger to the economic and political structure of 
the nation if so large a body of laborers were freed or deported. 

The moral aspect of the problem as discussed by Harper was 
elaborated by William Gillmore Simms with even greater 
frankness. Slavery had elevated the negro from savagery. By 
removing his prospects of advancement and poverty, it saved 
him from the crimes inspired by ambition or want. His pecca- 
dilloes of thievery and sexual oflfense were without serious con- 
sequences. He was lightly punished for misdeeds which would 
have brought a white northern laborer to the gallows. The 
black man's finer traits of fidelity and docility were encouraged 
in his servile position. The established order was of equal 
benefit to the white. The institution of slavery released the 
master for cultivation of the higher virtues. It elevated and 
spiritualized the mistress. Toilers were necessarily debased and 
low. Under slavery the upper classes, released from toil, were 
able to cultivate that refinement of manners and morals, to 
indulge in the exercise of the intellect, to develop the qualities 
of leadership for which Southern aristocrats were justly famed. 

The fourth pamphlet reprinted in the Pro-Slavery Argument 
was Hammond's "Letters on Slavery." Governor Hammond in 
his series of letters illustrating conditions in the Bermudas, 
England and the Northern states, attempted to show that the 
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poverty and injustice of a free society were greater than under 
slavery. These four works taken together, were looked upon 
as a body of irrefutable doctrine. They represent practically 
the whole argument in favor of slavery. Implicit in them is 
the theory which later received formal statement in Fitzhugh's 
Sociology for the South, that the patriarchal system existing in 
the South was the best possible adaptation of government to se- 
cure the greatest good for the greatest number. From this 
viewpoint it was natural to look upon capitalism as the imper- 
fect instrument of justice. Capitalism must be abolished and 
slavery spread throughout an enlightened world. 

These arguments were lifted bodily into the framework of 
the pro-slavery novels. Almost every book has chapters in 
which Southerner and Northerner debate. In one the Southern 
collie boy convinces his Yankee roommate against his will and 
rewards his convert with the hand of a fair Southern maid who 
is romantically acquiescent. An underground mail agent is set 
right by his daughter, who is remarkably well informed on 
philosophy for an ante-bellum heroine. In some cases the trav- 
elling planter overwhelms the abolitionist host. If the North- 
erner, not being a true aristocrat, remains unconvinced, the 
Southerner is sure to find upon his hypocritical doorstep a 
freezing little victim, clerk or choreboy, whom he rescues as an 
example of the injustice of capitalism. The frequency of this 
device testifies to the supposed power of the material intro- 
duced. The intrusion of argument into narrative is often car- 
ried through several chapters. It would seem more plausible 
and less inartistic than it does today, to an audience accustomed 
to receive much of its opinion by word of mouth, at a court day, 
a dining, or a political gathering. The reader fed on Scott 
and Thackeray was long-suffering. 

For the translation of argument into narrative there are 
not many lines to follow. Each novel has a main proposition 
to illustrate, a romance, a few solid chunks of debate, and one 
or two incidents to prove minor points. The favorite theme 
is, as already indicated, that life at the South is beautiful and 
good and best for all concerned. The converse is that life 
elsewhere is harsh and evil. So much for contradiction. The 
second argument most frequently used is that the negro is not 
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fit for freedom, knows himself an inferior, and in the ma- 
jority of cases prefers to remain a slave. 

The beauties of slavery and horrors of free society are de- 
veloped in a number of ways. The author may choose to follow 
a band of runaway slaves in their descent into misery and want. 
He may contrast Southern life at its best with the fortunes of 
a poor family in the North. He may elect to accompany a 
Yankee traveller who is cured of his prejudices by passing some 
time on a plantation, where he converses with the happy, faith- 
ful slaves and kindly, but argumentative master. 

Mr. Frank,^ the underground mail agent, is a well-meaning 
fanatic, the tool of a group of politicians, who goes South to aid 
escaping slaves. He has a variety of illuminating experiences, 
which lead to the discovery of his long lost son as a Southern 
planter. Mr. Frank is released by his son from the prison into 
which he has been thrown for nigger-stealing. He regains his 
freedom in a chastened and pro-slavery state of mind, and 
unites the planter son to his adopted daughter Emma. The 
match is entirely appropriate, for Emma is the strong-minded 
female who has taken a hand in the arguments which have won 
Mr. Frank to the right side. These stories must have a wed- 
ding under the cut-glass chandelier. 

In Buckingham Hall ^ it is again the Northern father-in-law 
who is won to consent to the marriage of his daughter with a 
Southern aristocrat. Eugene Buckingham loves a New York 
poetess. Eugene cannot marry Miss Julia Tennyson, for his 
father's slaves are entailed, and there is no legal way to free 
them. Eugene goes west and has a convenient attack of brain 
fever, which helps the two fathers to arrive at an understand- 
*Vig. There is a wedding, under the apple trees, and Dr. Tenny- 
son admits that his abolitionist prejudices are moderated. An- 
other tale of the converted Yankee is Miss Butt's Anti- 
fanaticism,^ 

J. T. Randolph's Cabin and Parlor* is devoted to a con- 
trast of the happy lot of the slave with that of the poor, young 
lady school teacher and the friendless office boy. There is 



* Mr. Frank, the Underground Mail Agent, by Vidi (pseud.) 1853. 
*CrisweII, Robert, Uncle Tom's Cabin, contrasted with Buckingham Hail, the 

planter's home, 1852. 

* Butt. Martha Hines, Anti-fanaticism, a tale of the South, 1853. 

* Randolph, J. Thornton, Cabin and Parlor, or, Slaves and Masters, 1852. 
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space for an extended argtiment between Southerner and 
abolitionist. A pair of runaway slaves fall victims to a riot in 
the streets of New York. Charles, the mulatto, is thrown into 
prison by the police, where he contracts consumption. His 
d)ring prayer is that his wife may return to the South. Cora, 
the repentant survivor, is restored to her young mistress by 
the hero, Walworth. Walworth is an assiduous rescuer. He 
smooths the dying pillow of Horace, the little office boy, pays 
for his funeral and announces his death to his sister Isabel, 
the poor school teacher. When Isabel is sunk in "a constant 
depression of spirits," Walworth takes her for horseback rides. 
He recovers her lost fortune from the New York financiers 
and marries her. Meanwhile black Uncle Peter and his family 
labor happily on. The change of masters disturbs not the 
contentment of the cabin, though poverty and want drive Isabel 
from the parlor. Restored to his young mistress. Uncle Peter 
refuses freedom for himself and his family. 

Mrs. Rush, in her North and South, or. Slavery and Its 
Contrasts,^ leads a hapless Northern family of wife, drunken 
husband and nine children through all the misfortunes possible 
to man. The eldest daughter is a seamstress. She is over- 
worked, starved, insulted, tempted and finally comes to a saintly, 
if tuberculous, end. The younger children are bound out. 
Their masters and mistresses beat, torture and imprison them 
with a callous ingenuity surpassing that of any Legree. The 
lemnants are saved and brought South by a compassionate 
planter and his wife. In the happy life of a plantation the girls 
and boys forget their tribulations and marry into the best fam- 
ilies. The story ends with an appeal to the reader to "consider 
the poor, the poor that are in your midst. * * * if from 
tfie ruin and degradation of our Northern land I shall have 
succeeded in drawing forth one human soul and in having re- 
stored it to its original brightness and purity I shall not have 
written, nor you read in vain, 'the contrast of slavery.' " 

Having denied the allegations of the cruelty of slavery one 
must of course defy the allegator. Chase in his English Serf- 
dom and American Slavery « disposes of the English philan- 
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thropist as summarily as Mrs. Rush did the American. A family 
of peasants are led through the horrors attendant upon life in 
the British slums. The older ones suflfer all the horrors of the 
factory system, the younger are ground down by child labor, 
and the father is taken for a seaman and flogged by a brutal 
officer. To make matters worse, one of the victims is a lord, 
changed in his cradle. 

A less extreme position for the debater is to acknowledge 
some of the charges against him, but to lay the responsibility 
for the wrongs on someone else. John W. Page, in his Uncle 
Robin '' shows that the evils of slavery, "so glowingly depicted 
in the Northern romances," so far as they do exist, are for 
the most part brought upon the slaves by the meddling North- 
erner. Two negroes are suspected of plotting to run away to 
the North. They begin by stealing four hams from the next 
plantation. Their master knows that the man who lost the 
hams, a New Englander turned planter, will insist that the slaves 
be tried and hanged for theft. He compromises by selling the 
boys to a trader. The culprits and their friends and relatives 
acknowledge that is a just solution. Another planter goes to 
California on business. He cannot afford to leave his slaves 
behind, nor can he take them with him, for the wicked North- 
em-made law forbids slavery in that state. Reluctantly he 
sells them. Prowling Yankees do great harm by enticing con- 
tented slaves to poverty and misery at the North. This novel 
emphasizes the type of the cold blooded Yankee, who misuses 
his slaves if he has them, denies employment to the free negro 
at the North, fleeces the runaway, and permits him to die of 
neglect. If he owns property in the South he is a staunch ad- 
vocate of slavery, but only through business motives, for he is 
essentially a hypocrite. 

The Master's House ® is an ingenious attempt to lay the blame 
for the evils of slavery upon the overseer class. The atrocities 
related in its pages are as black as those in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
but they are committed in defiance of the better element of the 
whites, by the brutal slave-trader and overseer. This novel is 
particularly interesting in its sketch of the effect of slavery 
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upon the mistress. The New England bride, languid, fault- 
finding and untrained in the management of a plantation, is 
contrasted with the capable, considerate and energetic Southern 
matron. The young wife cannot stand the Mississippi climate. 
She is so afraid of a black face that she won't even visit her 
n^roes in sickness. She is impossibly fussy about her house- 
keeping, yet has no notion of cutting out clothes for the field 
hands or fulfilling any other of the countless duties of the mis- 
tress of a large estate. Her busy neighbor is realistically 
painted. Her practical good humor is a relief from the insipid 
young misses who languish through the pages of these books. 

The best consecutive proof to be found in this whole group 
is that of Mrs. Hale's Liberia,^ Sarah Josepha Hale brought 
to this novel more than fifteen years of active literary life. In 
her first novel, Northwood, or Life North and South (1827), 
she had already given some expression to her mild pro-slavery 
sentiment. By the time she came to write Liberia she had left 
New England and in Philadelphia she had probably more con- 
tact with the Southern viewpoint. Her sentiments are stronger 
and her manner more assured. Liberia, or, Mr, Peyton's Ex- 
periments is, I had almost said, the only decent piece of reason- 
ing presented by the pro-slavery novelists of this period. It 
is a convincing tract, though as a piece of literature it does 
not rise above the novels of her Southern fellow-workers. 
Her support of slavery has an interest from her detachment. 

The theme is the inferiority of the negro. A rich planter lies 
ill. News comes of a slave insurrection. His family remain 
near him, guarded by the house servents. In gratitude he frees 
his faithful defenders and places them on a remote plantation. 
This communistic experiment fails, for all but two or three 
of the freemen become too lazy even to cut their own firewood. 
Later the planter frees other slaves who have nursed his chil- 
dren through illness, and sends this second group to Philadel- 
phia. At first they do well in the positions which he has found 
for them. In time their own improvidence, a season of hard 
times, and the rowdy mobbing of negroes bring disaster upon 
this band also. The planter makes a trip to Niagara, where he 
visits a village of Canadian negroes. The freedmen here are 
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not happy. They find the Northern whites unfeeling. Life is 
hard and cold, especially for the aged. When news of the 
founding of Liberia reaches Mr. Peyton, he oflFers to send 
the industrious survivors of his other two projects to Africa. 
They are reluctant to try anything more, but finally go. This 
last experiment is a success. The unsuccessful dependents are 
deported also and Mr. Peyton is happy in the glowing letters 
of his former charges. History has disproved the results of 
Mr. Peyton's experiments. Few would now maintain with 
Mrs. Hale that the negro who cannot support himself in free 
America will inevitably succeed in tropic Africa. Her novel 
deserves commendation, if not for its enduring truth, at least 
for its sensible and moderate attitude in a time of excessive zeal. 
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Down the World With Marna 

Charles B. Shaw 

North Carolina College for Women. 

There is a commonly accepted belief that no one can at- 
tain happiness if, in later life, he dwells far from the loved 
spot that his infancy knew. "Stuflf and poppycock," cry I, 
"tommyrot and nonesense I" 

This theory is, I suspect, a sort of prudential maxim advanced 
by a generous, kindly world for the delectation and moral sup- 
port of its mediocrities. There is nothing in such an attitude 
that savors of courage or virility; nothing that indicates the 
determined spirit, the will to accomplish. It is not the cry of 
the man who rises superior to environment or circumstance, 
who is master of his fate and captain of his soul ; not the slogan 
of the red blood which ventures forth to conquer. Rather is it 
the whining apology of the pale anaemic who, beaten and 
ashamed, slinks back, even before the affray has commenced, 
eager to explain away by some specious argument his want of 
valor. We find here none of that spirit which drives a man 
eternally onward to higher and more worthy goals, following 
ever after the bright-shining gleam of some high resolve. Quite 
the reverse, indeed — ^it is an epitome of the narrow-visioned 
philosophy of over-cautious, stay-at-home mediocrities and 
failures. 

There be some good folk, I grant you, who are content ever 
to remain within the narrow bounds prescribed by the accidents 
of birth and upbringing, who have no wish to roam afar seeking 
what of earth's many beauties they may make their own. 
There was Charles Lamb, for instance, who was never happy 
away from the theaters and book stalls of "London-with-the- 
many-sins." Wordsworth, who looked upon the Westmore- 
land lakes and mountains as his own especial sweethearts, and 
grew jealous of anyone else that dared venture up)on even the 
most innocent flirtation with them, was another. It may per- 
diance be true, as Mr. Brooks shrewdly suspects in Chimney- 
pot Papers, that he really hated the country and adored the ar- 
tificiality of town life, but that he found the rent of London 
lodgings far to exceed his slender poetic purse. I cannot bring 
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myself to believe it, however, and do eamstly hope that such 
accursed prosaic heresy is false. 

Of such quiet spirits I do not write. But there are others — 
Byron, who gave his life that he might serve Grreece ; the Shel- 
leys and the Brownings, who found in Italy their charm'd land ; 
Stevenson, who roved from Scotland to America and from 
Switzerland to the southern islands of the Pacific; Lafcadio 
Heam, who lived successively in the Ionian Islands, Wales, 
Ohio, Louisiana, the French West Indies, and who found hap- 
piness at last in far-away Japan — ^these and many more. 

In character and temperament there is much disparity be- 
tween these various Mranderers. Shelley was an erratic, impul- 
sive genius — "a young fool," Stevenson calls him (but he im- 
mediately adds, "for God's sake give me the young man who 
has brains enough to make a fool of himself!") ; whereas Ste- 
venson himself was the exact opposite, a careful, conscientious 
worker. Byron, by the most elastic stretch of one's imagination 
could not be called a good man ; one would not apply to Brown- 
ing any dissimilar epithet. Despite these fundamental diflFer- 
ences, however, there is one quality common to them all — the 
romantic impulse. 

Shall we not say that the words romantic and nomadic are 
synonomous? Surely, to staid and convention-bound solid 
folk — dwellers in Rome — there can be nothing so alluringly 
romantic as the gypsying life of the wanderers on the winding 
road to Romany. Travel is one of the few adventurous re- 
sources that remains in even the most prosaic epoch. The true 
romanticist can never be satisfied with the dull round of cares 
in a prescribed petty portion of the world. He must break 
away, must seek his diversions among new peoples in far-dis- 
tant lands. The perils of the sea lure him, and the open road 
holds him in thrall. The unfamiliar is for us all the picturesque, 
and it is this picturesque strangeness that the wandering ro- 
manticist craves. Whether he seeks it in Greece or in Italy, 
in the South Sea Islands or in Japan, is a matter of individual 
preference and an irrelevant consideration. The important 
factor is the motive which impels him. 

Has not the wanderer always been held in reverence? In 
ancient days the sage made toilsome journeys in search of 
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knowledge, the crusader sought remote lands to wage battle, 
the apostle traveled far to spread his message, the knight jousted 
in distant tourneys to win his fair damsel. Which — ^lest you do 
not incline to my belief — ^is the more noble character, Ulysses 
or Telemachus? Which the better known to posterity? Whose 
memory more loved? Whose accomplishments more revered? 
Blameless Telemachus, the stay-at-home, decent not to fail in 
ofikies of tenderness, to whom was left the sceptre and the 
ble, that by slow prudence he might make mild his rugged 
people and through soft degrees subdue them to usefulness and 
goodness: this namby-pamby Telemachus, or bold, far- faring 
Ulysses? Ulysses, who could not rest from travel; who was 
become a name for always roaming with an hungry heart ; who 
had seen and known much — cities of men, manners, climates, 
councils, governments? "How dull it is to pause," he cries, 
"to make an end!" And as he speaks he sees the vision of the 
port gleaming in the distance, dancing waves of sun-goldened 
filigree on a sapphire velvet bay, and the anchored vessel impa- 
tiently waiting to plough with outbound keel the far romantic 
seas. The lure of the wanderlust is upon him, too mighty to 
be resisted. "Come, my friends," he calls : 

" Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die." 

Many brave spirits have written down the delights of wan- 
dering. The love of the sea, the lure of its eternal surging mys- 
tery is instinct in our race. From its beginnings our literature 
echoes with praises inspired by its majesty and grandeur. Nep- 
tune and his sons, Drake, Raleigh, Columbus, Ponce de Leon, 
Amerigo Vespuccio, Balboa, Vasco da Gama, De Soto, Leif 
Ericson, Magellan ! Each a name to conjure with, resplendent 
with the never-fading glories of by-gone romantic ventures. 

Even though it p)ossesses this mighty following the sea cannot 
claim all wanderers to its province. They * 'post o'er land and 
ocean without rest." Up hill and down dale ; among the skiey 
bowers of precipitous mountain crags; between steep gorges 
and across bottomless chasms; into rock-hewn caves and sub- 
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terranean caverns; across treacherous marshes and noisome 
swamps; from barren ice wastes to the luxuriant tropics; 
through strange lands and among distant peoples; into every 
nook and cranny of the globe the wanderer finds his way. It 
is his utmost pleasure, and the prospect of far journeying in 
him doth breed perpetual benediction. 

Scorn not the wanderluster, you who are content to bide 
in your one chosen spot. What exaltations of spirit, what thrills 
of genuine and pure delight are daily his ! He obeys an unyield- 
ing mistress, but one who promises him abundant joy, who gives 
to him freely and bountifully of her rich stores. Scorn him not, 
for his is the soul which seeks romance in a dry and dusty world. 
Honor him, rather, for the lustiness of his spirit, for the fresh- 
ness of his eternal youth. Honor to the wanderer; may he 
wend far and prosper in his joumeyings ! May he ever be up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate, courageously pursuing 
the magic light of mystery that burns fitfully before his eyes. 
May desire and circumstance ever combine gently to goad him 
on — "tomorrow to fresh fields and pastures new" — for to him 
most glorious 

"Morning waits at the end of the world. 
And the world is all at his feet" 

Alack, mine is a craven spirit. I am not of this splendid 
fraternity. Softer pleasures hold my spirit in fee. Thoreau 
asserts that "he who sits still in a house all the time may be 
the greatest vagrant of all." Even so! Tis to such vagrant 
brood that I belong. 

Yet down the world with Marna I shall go — with Mama of 
the subtle grace, of the deathless hope and the far quest after 
the divine, with Mama of my soul — down the world we shall 
go together, roaming wide and free our unboundaried domain. 

A contradiction or a paradox, you say? Not so, good 
reader! Though we be hemmed in by four cozy walls yet 
have we eternity and infinity through which to travel together. 
Neither time nor space shall hold us back ; nor leagues nor cen- 
turies shall bar us on our journey. 

We have many ways of wandering. Our favorite is along 
the pleasant lanes of the printed page. Here is traveling a 
plenty. Some there are who aver that it is more to have read 
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Dante than to have visited Japan and that even a moderate ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare may fairly be reckoned equal with 
a European tour. It is not my province here, however, to en- 
large upon the informational and educative value of imagina- 
tive works. Rather is it to the discoursers upon their own 
joumeyings that I bring praise. The debt that Marna and I 
owe to the writers of their travels cannot be estimated. Our 
pen was not nibbed to record its immensity. Like the genii of 
old, in sorrow or sickness, in time of stress or dubiety, they are 
ever within call, waiting but for the movement of a hand to 
transport us to Orient or tropi#, through jungles or across the 
polypMoesboean sea. 

It was, for example, during a half-hearted flirtation with 
that queen of all vampires (beside whom Cleopatra, I am 
convinced, was a palely chaste and passionless virgin) that Mr. 
Winthrop Packard — 3, hitherto unknown companion — came 
speedily to my deliverance. In the midst of this one-sided 
amorous bout — with La Grippe, I hasten to announce, lest you 
whisper vile things in scandal — I betook me to bed and there 
moaned piteously for some lightener of the murky gloom-filled 
hours. Like dew on the withering weed, Florida Trails de- 
scended upon me. I was writhing on the small o' back when it 
was handed to me ; at the start of chapter two I was propped 
up with a pillow ; chapter three found me in easy chair and bath 
robe ; the next day when I had finished the book I was a well 
man. Quinine (and that fearful and wonderful nostrum con- 
tributed by the maiden lady sempstress who occupied the house 
next ours, Lee's Save the Baby) had nothing to do with the 
cure. Mr. Packard is solely responsible. 

In that sickroom flowers bloomed more brightly and with 
more delicate perf mne than ever I had known them in Florida. 
Birds trilled gay tunes for me and butterflies danced merry 
jigs around. The smell of pine barrens was in the air. Long- 
leaved pines, live oaks, palmettoes and Spanish moss fused into 
a wondrous yet familiar landscape. Palpitant irradiations of 
brilliantly luminous sunlight pervaded the scene. An aureole 
was upon the room. Florida was recreated for me — ^a new 
and sweeter land than I had seen. Such is the debt that we owe. 

A book like this may quite possibly pave the way to disap- 
pointment. Only seldom can we look upon reality with the fa- 
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voring and glamored eye of a lover — and the enthralling travel- 
writer must, above all else, be enamored of the land which he 
describes. This passion of his must be taken into account. His 
enthusiasm must be coldly discounted ; the effects of his zeal and 
ardency cannily reckoned up and subtracted from the total 
charm which he has attributed to his adored land. Lest this 
is done, disappointment lies as a snare in the path of the biblio- 
bred wanderer. 

There is one spot more than all others that I have long 
wanted to view. The place is Port of Spain from the Gulf of 
Paria, and the hour must be siArise. To Lafcadio Heam this 
great yearning is due, for it is in his Two Years in the French 
West Indies that the picture is sketched in gorgeous and mem- 
orable splendor. Only to read the glowing words is to have 
flashed before one's eyes a marvelous panorama of vivid color 
and surpassing beauty; what then must be the actual sight? 
Here may come the disappointment of reality. It is likely, 
after all, that to my over-expectant and less discriminating eyes, 
the scene would be but a tawdry daub or dulness of a flaunting 
blotch of color gone riotous and mad. Better far the memory of 
my imagined perfect vision. 

Or, and here is another prolific source of disappointment, 
time and its resultant changes may have spoiled what once I 
could have viewed with enchanted eyes. It is not probable that 
even unprogressive tropic Port of Spain presented the same 
objective appearance to Harry Franck while Roaming Through 
the West Indies in 1920 that it did to Lafcadio Hearn in 1887. 
But in biblio-nourished memory the scene lies changeless, imper- 
ishable in the glow of imaginary beauty. 

Despite these possible disappointments the arm-chair trav- 
eler has a variety of compensations that the real sojourner in 
distant countries lacks. From arctic ice field to tropic vale he 
can make the world his own. In one night he can roam the 
whole expanse of China and on the next evening transport him- 
self to Peru. He has always with him a sprightly companion, 
for the travel- writer is a humanly humorous chap, endowed with 
a genial good nature, a cq)ious fund of anecdote, and a faculty 
of seeing and pointing out only the interesting things in his 
environs. The chief advantage of the fireside traveler is the 
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elimination of anxiety and personal discomfort. Pacific gales 
were naught to us while we were seeing White Shadows in the 
South Seas with Frederick O'Brien. All the witchery and ro- 
mance of the Marquesas was brought to our easy chairs, and 
our only exertion was turning the pages of the book that we 
mi|^t enjoy to the full the good things there spread for us. 

Here must be given a warning. The travel-book is not al- 
ways for Mrs. Grundy. An occasional incident or an illustration 
will be too racy for her. In this magic tale of the South Seas 
there is much that would appal the lady. She would regard 
the match-betting poker orgy o£ Lam Kai Oo as a wholly de- 
plorable affair; the passionate soul-sickness of vampire 
Tahaipehe and the futile efforts of her wily but spiritless lover 
tempting her with that most domestic and unromantic of con- 
trivances, a sewing machine, would astound and disgust her. 
Those prudish readers who will blush fierily at the mere mention 
of a maiden's tattooed shapely legs and who will — I hardly 
know what — on sttunbling unwarned across a photograph of a 
naked Marquesan belle had best instantly replace the book on 
its shelf and tiptoe guiltily away to the gladsome and harmless 
sobriety of impeccable and decently clothed Pollyanna. When 
in distant lands, one cannot squint through the darkened spec- 
tacle of convention and prejudice. 

There be men who vilify the pamphlet. No pamphlet, say 
such ribald miscreants, is worth its space on the shelf unless it 
be vellum-bound and at least a century old. Away with this 
bibliophilic nonsense ! Here even Mama fails me. "J^"l^»" she 
scornfully calls my pile of paper-covered treasures. But in 
this junk — if such it must be — ^lie the royal roads on which 
we've gone together on many happy journeys. Time cards, 
guide books, prospectuses, advertisements, blue books, folding 
maps. Many the hour we've pored on you. Night trips in the 
arm chair ! Pipe dreams o'er the atlas ! Here we have toured 
the country in the span of a single evening. Worry and trouble 
forsworn, at ease we have gone our journey. 

These pamphlets have a charm that no other form of litera- 
ture can daim. This lies largely in the method of obtaining 
them. We all enjoy the experience of getting something for 
nothing, and the descriptive folder costs us but a walk to the 
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railroad station or a hastily scribbled post-card to some exu- 
berant advertising agency. Then, stretched before the fire, we 
lazily survey the world. Our progress is a matter of mere whim. 
Trains and steamers wait their connections on our convenience ; 
porters are polite and no querulous bore shares our seat. Cars 
do not jolt and rattle ; boats keep a level keel. We go whither 
we will. 

It is a pleasing idiosyncracy of the descriptive folder that 
it always presents a region at its best. No other place can com- 
pare with it for charm and beauty. Rain never falls ; the air is 
always balmy ; skies are ever serene. Foliage is of the greenest 
and brightest; scenery is unsurpassed; hotels are never more 
comfort-giving. One moves in a world of superlatives where 
naught can dismay even the gentlest soul. Verily 'tis a pleasant 
way to wander ! 

We have yet another sort of domesticated travel. A favorite 
walk of ours takes us along a spur of railroad tracks — tracks off 
the main line and crowded with a motley assortment of dilapi- 
dated freight cars. Prosaic enough, perhaps, but for us a wealth 
of suggested travel. The mystery of initials intrigues us 
mightily and the lilt of a rhythmic phrase fairly ensorcels. How 
eagerly we scan each sooty hulk ! An uncommon set of initials 
is an event for mild excitement, a hitherto unknown inscription 
teases us almost beyond control. 

Shall the B, and A. take us Berkshireward on the Boston 
and Albany or on the Bangor and Aroostook to the primeval 
forests of Maine? Or shall its first cousin, the A, B. and A. 
carry us lazily through the palmetto decked savannahs of the 
South? S. P. never fails to conjure yearning visions of the 
golden Southwest. The Denver and Rio Grande has an adven- 
turous tang : a double lure in its bold combination of Colorado's 
rocky snow-capped heights with the passionate land of Lasca. 
The Florida East Coast speaks wistfully of aurilerous days 
under limpid azure skies ; and C. V, of vacation tramps among 
the piney-sided Green Mountains. The Oregon Short Line 
smadcs heroically of Lewis and Qark and the days of "fifty- 
four-forty-or-fight." The Queen and Crescent has a world of 
poetry and mystic allure in its enigmatic phrase. And who, 
loving the surf-swept Southeastern shore, could forbear follow- 
ing the sinuous home trail of the A, C. L,f 
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Walks take us on other vicarious travels. At least four 
tunes daily I pass through a little grove of tall gaunt pines, a 
spot insistently reminiscent of Florida— even of the apotheo- 
sized Florida which Winthrop Packard revealed to us. For me 
there hover in that acre of sandy-floored sparse woodland gen- 
tle memories of a warmer and well-loved clime. There is a 
langorous charm in its air, a promise of bright blue skies un- 
specked by clouds and of sunny hours, more than a hint of per- 
petual benediction. 

In an afternoon we can roam far afield. A half-hour's 
tramping brings us to a ravine that is as suggestive of Scotland 
as was the pine knoll of Florida. One feeds here on brisker 
memories. There is a hurly-burly of winds to face, and huge 
ballooning clouds roll up the skies. R. L. S. falls into step with 
us; Sir Walter sings a rollicking border tune; Burns carols 
blithesomely of highland lasses. Fragments of Caledonian 
myth and poetry come to mind. We troll a bar or two of some 
old ballad — Bonnie Doon or Annie Laurie, perhaps — or murmur 
a Scotch stanza in broken dialect. After a while we veer to 
some other favorite and the whole realm of printed song and 
story opens itself to us. 

Here we are, back at books again, after all the best way 
to see, know and love this earth and all that is herein. No- 
where else can one find the solace, the hope, the cherriness that 
is spread on the printed page. In justice and in truth we pledge 
our homage to it. 

So, down the world with Mama I shall go, cozily ensconced 
before our vespertinal ruddy fire, or else afoot in our wonted 
nearby pathways. What care we that storms are sudden and 
waters deep, that Tahiti lies across the world, or that tropic 
sands blister weary feet? The labors and the sorrows of the 
traveler are not for us. Ours only are his joys and the fruits of 
his toil 
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Like the poor and the needy, the Hispanic-American 
nations and their troubles are ever present. Today, Mexico 
is especially before the public eye. A month or so ago it was 
Panama, and, previous to that, Cuba. And so, for the past 
century, one country or another to the south of the Rio Grande 
has, through its action or inaction, roused American attention, 
often manifested by sharp criticism. When the matter involves 
the United States, there is invariably the assumption that we 
are right and our neighbor is wrong; and if Mexico happens 
to be the country concerned, as unhesitatingly and unthink- 
ingly as a talking doll which has had one of its strings pulled, 
a certain jingoistic element in the United States raises a cry 
for intervention. Our attitude towards the countries of the 
Caribbean is similar, but the aggressiveness is more political 
and less popular. In these days of a perverted Monroe Doc- 
trine it is a great misfortune for weak nations to be geographic 
neighbors of the United States. 

Only a pessimistic misanthropist would assert, however, 
that our unneighborly treatment of our neighbors results pri- 
marily from a conscious willingness to be unfair. 

Rather, it is due to ignorance of causes. "To know all is 
to forgive all" applies no less to nations than to individuals; 
and even a slight understanding of the reason for national 
scars and blemishes should go far towards increasing sym- 
pathy and friendliness for the countries to the south of us. 

The most serious handkap of Hispanic America has been 
political weakness. All of the states built from the wreckage 
of the Spanish colonial empire have been characterized by un- 
stable and corrupt governments despotic in character. This 
fault made possible disasters of foreign origin such as the de- 
spoliation of Mexico and Colombia by the United States and 
the present American military occupation of Nicaragua, Santo 
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Domingo, and Haiti; and it likewise is responsible for the 
economic, intellectual, and social backwardness which char- 
acterize many of the Hispanic-American nations today, and 
make them objects of scorn in the eyes of the more fortunate. 

The trouble is partly traceable to a hoary provincialism 
originating from the geographical diversity of the Iberian Pen- 
insula. Until the changes recently produced by the mechanical 
revolution, the people of Spain and Portugal were isolated in 
narrow valleys or coastal plains, or on high plateaus, shut off 
from communication with one another by almost impassable 
natural barriers. Political separatism was the inevitable re- 
sult : the dawn of early modem times disclosed a land occupied 
by petty rival states, Christian in name, but frequently engaged 
in bloody struggles with one another, when not united by com- 
mon hatred in warfare against the Mohammedan powers to 
the south. And even today Spain still lacks a broad national 
spirit. It is cleft by linguistic differences, and a fierce section- 
alism marks many of the states. 

Though Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors la- 
bored persistently to create a Spanish nation, the most lasting 
result of their efforts was a political paralysis: they engend- 
ered a suspicion and hatred of autocratic rule, while destroying 
the nucleus from which might have developed popular self- 
government. And the Spanish colonies were founded just in 
time to reap the full evil from this monarchical meddling. Their 
local government, based upon the two main elements of the 
Spanish political machinery still retaining power, included the 
military executive, — represented by officials of various names, — 
who was appointed by the Crown and responsible to it only, and 
the cabildo, or town council, a self -perpetuating body which de- 
fended municipal and colonial interests against the executive. 
The former was the product of the new, autocratic era; the 
latter, a survival from pre-Roman days. The two were separ- 
ated by a wide chasm of mutual antagonism entirely unbridged 
by any representative body, — such as the House of Burgesses 
in Virginia or the General Court of the New England colo- 
nies, — which would have connected up, and helped reconcile, 
local interests with those of the larger unit. The cortes — an 
advisory council containing representatives of towns, nobles. 
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and clergy — after having been robbed of its incipient power 
by the Crown, was permitted to live on in name in some of the 
Spanish provinces; but not even the reflection of this empty 
shell found a place in the Indies. 

Thus, when the Spanish colonies secured their independence 
they were even less skilled in the science of self-government 
than were the British of the twelfth century, before the barons 
wrested Magna Charta from King John. And the fundamental 
patriotic ideals which dominated most of the population were 
municipal and provincial; a broad, national spirit was lacking. 

In their own characters the founders of Hispanic America 
were likewise victims of a perverting history. The eight long 
centuries of strife between the Cross and the Crescent culmi- 
nated in 1492 with the conquest of Granada, the last Moorish 
stronghold, by the Christians. But the soul of Spain was 
blighted by the struggle. The fanatical religious intolerance 
which exalted creed above character and encouraged the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition was one of the fruits of this dearly- 
bought victory. When independence brought increased op- 
portunities for participation in governmental affairs in the New 
World, the narrow ecclesiasticism readily expanded into poli- 
tical intolerance ; and even today the bitter, unthinking hatred 
manifested by political factions in some of the countries to the 
south makes party animosity in the United States seem, by 
contrast, millennial fratemalization. 

Qose kin to this political bigotry, — but perhaps more di- 
rectly the oflFspring of the foolish trappings of chivalry which 
persisted in Spain despite the sharp satire of Cervantes, — is 
the touchiness, the hyper-sensitiveness, of the Spanish character 
which transforms all disappointments and all frustrations of 
plans into questions of "honor," usually adjustable only by the 
shedding of blood. This survival of mediaevalism further ex- 
plains the political disorders which characterize the Spanish- 
American nations : the people do not know how to accept defeat 
in good spirit, and cheer the victors ; they are poor losers, poor 
sportsmen. 

The arrogance of the conqueror and the cruelty of the re- 
ligious bigot forced the Jews and the Moors of the Iberian 
Peninsula to become the workers of the nation, while the Chris- 
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tian victors degenerated into drones. The inhabitants of Mo- 
hammedan descent, in particular, became the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the artisans and agriculturalists. The 
contempt for the vanquished who performed the manual labor 
was soon transferred to the manual labor itself. Hence, the 
pride which makes the penniless Spanish aristocrat prefer 
b^^ry to earning his bread by means of honest perspiration, 
and the laziness which has become proverbial among those of 
Spanish blood. Even today the energetic Argentine business 
man avoids carrying a light piece of hand-ba^;age from the 
railroad station lest he lose caste. 

But it must not be supposed that the founders of the Span- 
ish Indies were even representative Spaniards. On the whole, 
they were distinctly below the average in character, for the 
attractions of the New World were such as appealed to the 
riff-raflF, and to those of shady reputations in the mother-coun- 
try. While characterized by a religious intolerance greater 
than that of the New England colonists, the early- settlers of 
Hispanic America utterly lacked the Puritans' high-souled 
ideals; lazier than the "gentlemen" of Virginia, they were 
without a Captain John Smith and the alternative of labor or 
starvation; their pride which exceeded that of the Virginia 
Cavaliers was unaccompanied by the scrupulous sense of honor 
which served as a leavening influence in the Old Dominion; 
and they were entire strangers to the spiritual insight which 
made the Quaker colonies of North America the asylum of 
the oppressed. 

Critics of Hispanic-American backwardness usually over- 
look the tremendous handicap due to the aborigines. The set- 
tlers of Anglo-America entered a region virtually empty; the 
three or four hundred thousand Indians whom they found 
were killed oflF, or driven westward before the advancing white 
population. In the lands to the south of the Rio Grande the 
natives were far too numerous to be either annihilated or 
s^^egated, had the conquerors desired thus to dispose of them. 
Even today, after more than four centuries of European im- 
migration, — and an especially great influx of whites during 
the past two generations, — ^the seventy or eighty millions of 
Hispanic-American people perhaps average half Indian in 
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blood. This proportion and the reports of the early colonists 
give basis for the belief that at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest the aborigines numbered twenty to thirty million. It was 
the inevitable task of the dominant white element to lift up 
and carry along this great, backward mass as it advanced in 
civilization itself. Therefore, it would seem fairer to compare 
the countries arising from the Hispanic colonies with British 
India, as regards rate of progress, than with Canada or the 
United States. 

The selfish economic policy of the Spanish government in 
the New World served to make more certain and more thor- 
ough the political demoralization which succeeded indepen- 
dence. All foreign trade was forbidden, and, by means of 
heavy taxes, high tariff walls between colonies, and prohibition 
of industries which would compete with those of the mother 
country, the Indies were administered solely for the benefit 
of the Crown and certain small, monopolistic groups in Spain. 
But, incidentally, the Crown executive in the colonies fared 
well. It is little to be wondered at that in the face of this 
grinding system the colonists came to regard agriculture and in- 
dustry as existing for the benefit of the government, rather 
than the reverse, and that this perverted viewpoint should have 
shown itself, as soon as independence furnished opportunity, 
in an over-balanced interest in politics and in a hunger for 
office for the sake of the spoils. 

Had complete enforcement been possible, the commercial 
restrictions placed upon the colonies would have utterly ruined 
them. But from the outset there were serious leaks, which 
saved the Indies economically while proving disastrous to pub- 
lic ethics. English, Dutch, and French smugglers did a flour- 
ishing business at most of the colonial ports, sometimes un- 
known to the Crown official in charge, or in defiance of him ; 
often with his connivance; for local and foreign merchants 
soon discovered that few of the colonial functionaries could 
resist a tempting bribe, often made in the form of a division 
of profits. Thus was established a precedent for official cor- 
ruption in Hispanic America. And from the habit of violating 
a class of unjust laws developed lack of respect for laws in 
general. 
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It might be supposed that Christianity would have served 
to maintain ideals; but very little real Christianity was to be 
found. Though the Roman church was the right arm of the 
Crown in the colonies, it served the mammon of worldliness 
rather than the God of righteousness throughout the colonial 
period ; for, through the Pope's delegation to the Spanish sov- 
ereigns of extraordinary ecclesiastical powers in the New 
World, the clergy in the Indies failed to experience the puri- 
fying reforms inaugurated for Roman Catholic Europe at the 
Council of Trent in the late sixteenth century. Assuredly, the 
task of converting the great hordes of aborigines might well 
have proven staggering to even the most zealous ; but there is 
very little evidence that the clergy as a whole seriously at- 
tempted to inspire the Indians with the principles of Christ. By 
the hundred thousand the aborigines were taught to mumble 
the catechism and were baptized into the church ; but they re- 
mained heathen at heart. Sinners among the whites likewise 
received but perfunctory notice. With the progress of time, 
clerical ideals became steadily less pastoral and more worldly, 
and when independent states emerged from the wreck of 
Spain's colonies, the Roman church was ripe for the selfish 
meddling in governmental affairs which has proven a particu- 
larly tenacious obstacle to progress in Hispanic America. 

By 1825 the power of the mother country was destroyed 
in most of the Spanish Indies, but before this was accomplished 
independent governments were established in the new political 
units. So deeply entrenched was the hatred of kings and their 
kind that, despite the complete lack of preparation for self- 
government, the revolutionary leaders followed the precedent 
of the United States and drew up republican constitutions. 
This political ignorance would not have resulted so fatally had 
not the colonists possessed a certain form of education to an 
excessive degree. By ten or fifteen years of fighting for free- 
dom they had been transformed into skilled warriors, accus- 
tomed to regard force, rather than law, as the arbiter of dis- 
putes. The result was inevitable. Elections, when they occas- 
ionally took place, were the tawdriest of farces. Usually, with- 
out the slightest cloak of constitutionality, military leaders 
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seized power and ruled despotically until forcibly ousted, after 
which followed chaos and anarchy until another caudilla gained 
sufficient support to establish a dictatorship. Thus was formed 
a vicious circle which, in countries where local conditions were 
particularly bad, produced more than fifty revolutions in less 
than a century. 

But the wars were not entirely selfish and unproductive. In 
the absence of elections, revolutions really served as a rough 
determinant of the popular will. Fortunately, as a rule, the 
fighting took place over the heads of most of the population ; 
but a fraction of the inhabitants lined up behind rival leaders 
representing more or less definite political principles — as well 
as aims that were obviously selfish, and in the course of the 
long, intermittent struggles many vexed questions were solved. 
By means of factional warfare, for instance, Mexico decided 
to eliminate the Roman church from its position of privilege, 
and by the same method Argentine reached a satisfactory de- 
cision regarding the part to be played in the central govern- 
ment by the preponderantly powerful state of Buenos Aires. 

Naturally, the countries having the largest proportion of 
white inhabitants attained governmental stability most prompt- 
ly. Chile, favored by other local advantages, as well, adopted 
her present constitution in 1833 and has since governed herself 
in a dignified and progressive manner. Argentine, whose prob- 
lems were more baffling, made little noticeable progress until 
the middle of the century. Portugal's colonies experienced 
most of the historical handicaps of their neighbors, but Brazil 
was spared much of the disorder characterizing the so-called 
republics through setting up, when she cut loose from the 
mother country, in 1823, a constitutional monarchy, which 
became a school of self-government. Consequently, when, in 
the late eighties, the empire was overthrown, she quickly ad- 
justed herself to the republican constitution then adopted. At 
the present time, about half of the Hispanic-American nations 
have governments as genuinely republican as our own, and 
most of the others have shown marked improvement during 
the past few years. 

The wasteful, groping methods employed by our neighbors 
for securing political adjustment may seem inexcusably and 
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intolerably slow to the unthinking onlooker. But in determin- 
ing rate of advancement the point of departure is as important 
as the goal; and if we consider that the Hispanic-American 
nations were many centuries behind us in political education, 
when, almost forty years after the establishment of our re- 
public, they embarked upon their independent careers, we may 
be inclined to admit that some of them have actually done bet- 
ter than we. For it should not be forgotten that for seven 
years after they became free from England the thirteen original 
states were engaged in petty warfare and open lawlessness, 
quite oblivious of the moribund central government, — which 
was even more despised and distrusted abroad than at home ; 
that the new nation was saved from the full harvest of anarchy 
solely by the formation and ratification of our present consti- 
tution, accomplished only after so hard a struggle and by so 
narrow a margin as to seem almost a miracle ; and that over 
the interpretation of this constitution the North and South 
fought the bloodiest civil war of all history. 

We should realize, furthermore, that even in these later 
years our republic has by no means been blessed with the impar- 
tial justice and the heavenly harmony that those not intent on 
fishing in troubled waters would gladly see on the other side 
of the Rio Grande. Three of our presidents have been assas- 
sinated, and attempts have been made upon the lives of some 
of the others — ^the sort of thing that horrifies us when it occurs 
among our neighbors. Lynching — a form of contempt for law 
and order quite unknown to even the most backward of the 
Hispanic-American countries — has become almost a national 
pastime. Race riots, which in their destructive ferocity shame 
the wild beasts of the jungle, have been taking place with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Should not these facts produce humility of spirit — ^which 
would become us well — and a sympathetic patience in our at- 
titude towards our Hispanic- American neighbors? 
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The Dido Episode 

Arthur L. Keith 

Carleton College. 

It has been said of Vergil's Aeneid that his incidents 
run away with him. This is preeminently true of the Dido 
episode. It is no exaggeration to say that for the great majority 
of readers Dido looms up far above Aeneas and her melancholy 
story far outweighs the interest felt in the founding of imperial 
Rome. How has it happened that the poet has lost all sense of 
perspective and permitted the degradation of his hero? Or is 
the perversion due only to our modern points of view and not 
apparent to Vergil's own generation ? What was his conception 
of Dido as woman and as queen ? What part did he intend that 
she should have in a Roman epic and how far did he succeed in 
his intention? 

These questions have been much discussed but with no 
unanimity as to the conclusions. Some regard the Dido affair as 
a real blemish on the story as a whole, while others maintain 
that every rhetorical principle is observed. One editor asserts 
that Vergil had no intention to carry the reader's sympathy with 
Dido while another declares that it was his deliberate intention 
so to do. And as for certain facts of the story lying back of the 
method, those who claim that Aeneas really loved Dido are met 
by angry protestations to the effect that he never had a spark of 
affection for her. I have taken more than twenty classes of 
students through their Vergil, students good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. No matter how dull the students, they never fail to show 
some interest in the story of Dido. They come to it with un- 
prepudiced minds and it is curious to note their varied reactions. 
I recall one of the better type of students whose voice choked 
with emotion as the story developed to its climax ; and when I 
sought the cause of her feeling I found she was weeping not 
for Dido but for Aeneas because he was compelled to make the 
great sacrifice of his love when duty called. In the same class 
another young lady, who later proved to be of Phi Beta Kappa 
calibre, said, "Dido is getting only what she deserves ; she has 
brought all this upon herself." Behold a woman's inhimianity 
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to woman. And then, of course, I recall the young lady who 
cried out passionately, "I hate Aeneas, I hate him." Such words 
come from unbiased minds. I am not so sanguine as to expect 
that among the more sophisticated my interpretation of this old 
story is going to meet with general approval. 

It is quite evident that blame, if any, for the Dido episode 
is to be laid at Vergil's door. The story of Dido was not so 
involved in l^[end that the poet had to use it thus whether 
or no. Her part in the Punica of Naevius could not have been 
important. Nor is there any prototype of Dido to be found in 
Greek literature. She has not the slightest resemblance to 
Homer's Helen, Andromache, or Penelope. Among the many 
women characters in Euripides one might expect to find Dido's 
protot)rpe, if it existed; but none except of the most general 
kind is found. Servius has a curious note to the effect that 
Apollonius in the third book of the Argonautica has depicted 
Medea in love, and that Vergil has transferred his entire fourth 
book from that. How little reliable this statement is may be 
seen from the fact that Servius calls the Dido episode a comedy. 
There are undoubtedly in this book certain passages strongly 
reminiscent of Apollonius, showing that Vergil was familiar 
with Apollonius's story. The vivid description of the night 
when Dido lay awake consumed by passion was written under 
the influence of Apollonius. Hera and Cytherea devise that 
Meda shall fall in love with Jason in much the same way Venus 
plots that Cupid shall turn Dido's heart toward Aeneas. But 
otherwise the resemblances are of the most general sort and 
about the only thing that may be said of them in common is that 
here are two women, Meda and Dido, who are madly in love. 
Surely, Servius has overdrawn his statement. Indications are not 
bddng that Vergil was deeply versed in earlier literature, both 
Greek and Latin. He certainly would not hesitate to appropri- 
ate suggestions from his predecessors but in doing so he never 
surrendered his own independence. It must be admitted that 
the Dido of the Aeneid is essentially a new creation and what- 
ever blame or credit there is for it belongs wholly to Vergil. 
It is the recognition that it was something new that caused its 
popularity from the first. That it is to be regarded as a new 
creation is implied in statements of modem critics who say that 
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the story of Dido strikes a new note, that it marks the dawn of 
romance. 

Vergil's analysis of the character of Dido shows a surpris- 
ing penetration. We have been led by tradition to believe that 
he was ill at ease in the presence of ladies. I cannot understand 
the point of view of those who claim that Vergil had nothing 
but a sort of good natured contempt for the fair sex. True, 
he never married but his celibacy was not due to the fact that 
he saw nothing charming about womankind. His descriptions 
of Dido, Lavinia, and Camilla, not to mention numerous touches 
here and there, show a high regard for woman. In fact we may 
believe that it was a sort of superstitious reverence, related 
to his shyness and awkwardness, that kept him from marry- 
ing. He saw the weakness of woman as he did of man, 
but in representing those of Dido he attempts to some extent to 
justify and palliate. The sum total of our impressions of Dido 
from Vergil's description is that she is more sinned against 
than sinning. Vergil's description of Dido is a study in character. 
However, I see no indications that she is intended as a special 
study, as one of the primitive type or of the Oriental or Semitic 
type. He intended the characterization variutn et mutabUe sefH- 
per femina and furens quid femina possit to be broadly ap- 
plicable to womankind. The poet has intended to deal with 
universal principles involving woman in her relation to the 
social order and to destiny . Because his Dido episode is of this 
sort, its appeal is universal. 

The originality of the episode is due largely to the care- 
ful and sympathetic treatment of the poet in portraying Dido as 
woman. He has given her a personality, definite as well as 
lovely. His theme has called for the interaction of universal 
laws apart from personality, but with Dido the note of human- 
ity is heard. I can not but feel that with such creations as Dido 
Vergil is quite at home. In an imperialistic age he must write 
the imperial theme, but his heart was with the personal. It 
seems impossible that he did not love this child of his fancy. 
She is queen but above all she is a woman. Even as a girl she 
had a feminine love of the heroic. Teucer's story of Troy 
had found no more willing listener than Dido. Aeneas's name 
in her heart was associated with that signal disaster. I have no 
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doubt that the lure of the lost cause, a powerful motive with 
wcMnan, cast a glamour about Aeneas's name. In later years 
when she as queen was building a new city, the woman in her 
asserted itself and she had works of art, commemorating the 
great event and Aeneas's part in it, placed on the walls of her 
temple. Is not such hero-worship truly feminine ? How large 
a part this story has filled in her imagination is shown when she 
says, "Who does not know of the tribe of the Aeneadans, of the 
dty of Troy, its virtues and men, and the fires of that great 
war?" And it is readily seen who is the hero of the struggle 
when she so promptly oflFers to despatch messengers to search 
for the lost Aenaes. And then when he is revealed in her pres- 
ence how her real thoughts are betrayed in the words, "Art thou 
that Aeneas whom fostering Venus bore to Dardanian Anchises 
at the waters of the Phrygian Simois?" While love has not 
been present, Aeneas has been the center of her dreams since 
girlhood. But the girl survives in the woman and at the ban- 
quet scene she inquires eagerly of the deeds done at Troy ; and 
it is at the woman's insistence that the whole story of man's 
adventures must be told, a story which as the days go by she 
was to call for again and again and ever with fresh interest. 
She no longer needed the corfirmation of rumor that he was 
of divine origin. Fear proves degenerate souls that his valor 
alone was sufficient to prove his lineage divine. "Alas, by what 
fates was he tossed and what wars experienced he sang of!" 
Is it not woman's way to love man for what he has suffered ? Is 
there not here present a species of hero-wc rship of the most re- 
fined and delicate sort? It seems to me that the poet is ex- 
ceedingly careful to bring out just this aspect of the woman's 
diaracter. No wonder larbas made no appeal to her heart. 
He could boast of no adventures but only a careful performance 
of the conventional duties of religious worship. I suppose that 
Vergil began at the right place for creating genuine love in the 
heart of a real woman. After she has learned the story of his 
adventure and his various part in it, then the eloquence of his 
words, his noble features and carriage, and the honor of his 
race make their appeal to her. If the poet had reversed the 
process I believe the eflFect would be far less happy. 
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Dido was beautiful and loved the beautiful. She is called 
the pulcherrima Dido. She is compared to the goddess Diana, 
with the idea of beauty prominent, just as later Aeneas is com- 
pared to Apollo for the same reason. I have always thought 
It was more than a coincidence that Aeneas and Dido should 
be compared to the twin brother and sister gods, types of 
beauty for man and woman, just as if the two were intended 
each for the other, because the beautiful is attracted to the beau- 
tiful. Dido was herself beautiful and she loved the beautiful. 
It was an aesthetic as well as romantic sense that was satisfied 
by the pictures in her temple. 

The appointments of the banquet were in harmony with 
this idea. The royal gold and purple were becoming to her. 
She has made with her own hands a beautiful mantle for Aeneas 
and was herself pleased with the beautiful presents he g^ve 
her. Her feminine heart is moved by the beauty of children. 
She fondles Ascanius to her bosom and fastens her eyes and 
whole heart upon him. 

Dido has a lively sense of shame. Her precautions for 
safe-guarding her new city were natural enough under the 
circumstances, but when without her knowledge harm has been 
done the innocent she is abashed and speaks with downcast face. 
She is impulsively generous. She may follow the conventional 
when it suits her, but she dares the unconventional. To these 
men who were but strangers she proffers a share in her city. 
Her kindness exceeds all ordinary bounds. She is not satisfied 
with being gracious merely to those who came across her path ; 
she goes out of her way to seek the opportunity for kindly 
service, and so she offers to send searchers after Aeneas and 
later she remembers his comrades at the shore with gifts. I 
sometimes wonder if Vergil did not mean more than he actually 
puts in words in representing the woman Dido as reaching out a 
hand to shipwrecked man. Under this as symbol may not the 
poet have intended to describe what he felt is the role that 
woman naturally plays in the drama of life? Dido seems almost 
to rejoice in the fact that she too has suffered. It creates a 
fine sense of comradeship. Taught by suffering she has acquired 
the understanding soul. I do not believe we can find a nicer 
feminine touch than this. 
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But Dido is also a queen. Some have supposed that Vergil 
in depicting Dido was thinking of Cleopatra and that Julius 
Caesar in his relations with the Egyptian queen represented 
Aeneas of the Dido episode. But this seems highly improbable. 
I can see no resemblance between Dido, the woman, and Cleo- 
patra, the woman, and in their queenship only the most general 
resemblance exists. Dido is introduced to us as queen. She 
has accomplished a notable work, she has out-manoeuvred an 
unscrupulous brother, she has gathered a people and led them 
over the sea to a distant land. No wonder the poet cries, dux 
femina facti. Although the Romans were becoming accus- 
tomed to the ascendancy of woman in statecraft, the works of 
Dido marked her as an extraordinary leader. She was a woman 
of actions. She was not satisfied with the contemplative life. 
When Aeneas arrives at Carthage she is building a city which 
arouses his envy. She presides with queenly dignity among 
her warriors and assigns laws and equalizes the services of the 
citizens. She is to be commended rather than censured for the 
stringent precautions she has taken in safe-guarding her realm. 
Her hospitality is royal as well as womanly. But as her passion 
grows the queen gives place to the woman. The royal works 
are suspended. When she has determined on death, the queen 
within her appears again. She conceals her plan by her ex- 
pression and makes hope to shine in her face. With calm dig- 
nity she makes her preparations for her death. She feels a 
repugnance at the undignified use of sorcery. In the loneliness 
of the night she weighs the various possibilities and her choice 
of death as most befitting her condition is an evidence of queen- 
ly dignity. She might still have reigned in name ; but what cared 
she for an empty form after the soul of honor had fled ? Aeneas, 
Anna, and all others apparently expected her to continue as 
queen ; but she with the right intuition saw that she was already 
unqueened, and in the choice of her course she was most queen- 
ly. Nothing so became her queenship as the manner of leaving 
it In the morning when she discovers Aeneas's departing fleet, 
she loses herself for but a moment; from her wild and fool- 
idi raving a sense of what was fitting a queen recalls her. Then 
at the final hour when one does not practice subterfuge and de- 
ceit, the queen appears in her majesty. She prides herself on 
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her achievements, that she has avenged her husband, that she 
has built a famous dty and has lived to see her walls. Then 
she pressed her lips to the fatal couch; nor in this intensely 
human act is her quality as queen in the least impaired. Rather 
we deem it fitting to find the queen and the woman so closely 
united. 

Almost all that has so far been said of Dido applies to her 
as a normal person. When seized with the passion of love, she 
becomes abnormal, not because she is primitive or Oriental, but 
just as any woman may throw off the restraining influence of 
the conventional life. It may not be pleasant to follow her in 
this new phase of her character. Dido's fierce passion brooks 
no opposition. She dismisses the ominous dreams and lets her 
thoughts run riot on her beloved. But even here a fine scruple 
intervenes. She had vowed everlasting fidelity to the memory 
of her former husband and her sense of honor conceives it a 
crime to think of a second love. I certainly regard Dido as 
sincere in her protestations. She is sincere when she invokes 
the curse of heaven upon her if she fails her vows. She does not 
realize it but the surrender has already been made : while at the 
banquet with Aeneas she unconsciously drank deep draughts 
of love. The seeds that shall grow to the overthrow of her 
fine resolves are being nurtured already in her soul. But even 
if Dido's resolution is to be swept away, shall not we give her 
credit for having been capable of the finer feeling? She is 
remarkably sensitive to delicate properties; but how different 
is her sister. Anna is coarse and unimaginative. "What care 
Sychaeus's buried ashes whether Dido wed again or not?" 
How mercenary the reasons she gives for seeking a marriage 
with Aeneas ! No such thought had entered Dido's mind. Nor 
do I believe these reasons carried any weight with her. To out- 
ward appearances it may be as the poet says, "she gave hope 
to the wavering mind and dismissed her scruples." But in 
reality the thing was already done. Anna has referred to the 
political advantages to be derived from this union and Dido 
seizes upon this pretext in order to justify her surrender ; but 
she yields so readily after her vow to her woman's honor that 
we feel certain that she was already in the mood to accept any 
excuse. She probably deceives herself. She may very well be 
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sincere in thinking that she yields from lofty, patriotic motives, 
and self-deception is not peculiar to Dido. How completely 
she has deceived herself is seen from the fact that while her 
vow to pudor is still ringing in the air she turns to sacrifice in 
order to accomplish the very opposite of what she has vowed. 
She seeks to clothe her new purpose in the sanctity of religion. 
Dido seems to be the type of woman who accepts the social 
order in its entirety but only so long as it does not obstruct her 
pleasure. She has been observant of the rites of the gods. 
Chance has made her queen in this social order and she has 
played her part well. She does the conventional thing at the 
banquet. She makes the customary oflFering to the gods; she 
sips the cup as only a woman should. Her scruples regarding 
her faith to the departed Sychaeus were partly of the conven- 
tional sort. But in the presence of a living love, what must one 
do with dead principles which have become fossilized into the 
habits of conventional society? Dido is confronted with the 
world-old question. Should she follow the dictates of her heart ? 
Or after all are the precepts of custom better? The queen 
within her would have stood by customs ; but the queen has re- 
tired and only the woman remains. The heart goes with tfie 
one decision, the judgment with the other, and there is no 
reconciliation. Dido has made the choice and has left the fa- 
miliar path. But as one who flouts the conventional still 
finds the habit strong, so Dido attempts to make the irregulari- 
ties regular. The world says culpa but Dido calls it coniugium. 
As Hester Prjome said to Arthur Dimmesdale, "What we 
did had a consecration of its own." She invokes their conubia 
when she discovers his purpose to abandon her. And even after 
Aeneas has denied that he ever intended the part of coniunx 
(in which denial he was quite correct), she still speaks of their 
coniugiufn antiquum, which he has betrayed. To her mind it 
is he and not she who has played the traitor. She will not have 
it that she has violated even the social order, but he has outraged 
the sanctity of a woman's heart. He may no longer be called 
coniunx but hospes and with that word she comprehends the 
greatness of the gulf which lies between them. Sweet intimacies 
of the heart no more but only the cold formalities due to the 
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guest ! No wonder that as Vergil read these words to Augustus 
his voice faltered. 

She alone of all had the vision to see that death only could 
be her portion. In her first words to Aeneas after the discovery 
she speaks of herself as doomed to die. It was the debt due 
to one ostracized from the social order. If only she could have 
lived the life of a wild beast, these things would have been 
different and there would be no sickly forms of the social order 
to warp one from honest nature's rule. Voices from that dis- 
tant past when she was in accord with universal law haunt 
her. In her dreams she is an outcast creature, wandering alone 
on a long journey, seeking her people in a deserted land, and 
the one who should have been kind to her drives her away. 
The pathos as well as the hideousness of the situation Vergil 
no doubt meant to impress upon his readers. He does not ex- 
plain why but he certainly intends that man should accept the 
social order, the higher law, or whatever else it may be called, 
as superior to the promptings of the individual heart. 

The poet has taken great pains to lay Dido's soul open before 
us. He probably thinks of woman always as varium et mutabile, 
but Dido under the influence of her passion is especially so. 
Vergil has succeeded well in a most difficult task. Seldom has 
the power of description of a woman's heart which Vergil 
shows been equaled. Each speech of Dido is a study in itself. 
When the truth is apparent it is she who broaches the sub- 
ject. Frankness has always been one of her characteristics. 
Her first reproach of Aeneas is that he has sought to leave her 
without her knowledge. Her frank soul had supposed there 
could be no secrets between them. By her tears, by their wed- 
lock, by aught that was dear in her to him, by any merit she 
might have shown, she implores him to change his purpose. 
She remembers it was all for his sake that she had become help- 
less in the presence of her enemies. Her desertion would be less 
complete if only she had borne some little Aeneas who would 
recall to her mind the absent father. Aeneas makes his stilted 
and insincere reply while she watches him with silent eyes. 
What she leaves unsaid is more eloquent than what she speaks. 
Her love has turned to hatred. Once she had thought him of 
divine origin, now his cruelty leaves no place for the heavenly 
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strain. He belongs to the rough crags of mountains and beasts 
rather than to the lovely Venus. Then the world seems to 
recede and sensing her forsaken condition she speaks as if no 
one else were near. "Did he sigh at our lament ? Did he deign 
to look upon us ?" How unsympathetic Aeneas had been in his 
excuses ! How little heed for the kindness she had shown him. 
Then she remembers he is present and scornfully she says, "I 
do not detain thee ; go, seek thy kingdom beyond the sea." At 
the moment these words represented her real feeling; but only 
a little later we find her moving heaven and earth to induce him 
to remain. She hopes he may suffer a second shipwreck when 
he shall call vainly upon Dido to save. She is bent now upon 
revenge ; yet not wholly, for her former love returns and com- 
pels her again and again to make proposals unbefitting a queen 
and a woman. No finer spot exists in literature than the passage 
wherein the peacefulness of night is compared with the wild 
unrest of Dido's heart. Face to face with her own soul she 
sees things as they are and is driven to the final decision. "Die, 
as thou hast deserved, and dispel thy grief with the sword." 
And then the sorrow's crown of sorrows, " O that my faith once 
plighted to Sychaeus' ashes was not kept." 

The curse of Dido is inhuman in its monstrosity. She is be- 
left of reason. She gives wild commands and straightway 
recalls them. While in this frenzied mood she is capable of 
doing all she declared she could do. The primitive woman is 
revealed. She calls down upon Aeneas and his race the curse 
that means the eternal enmity of Carthage and Rome. Dido has 
reached the extreme of abnormality and is powerful but no 
longer lovely. Is this hideousness the result of sin? Did the 
poet mean to say, * 'Behold what the offense against the law 
will do?" If so, he has without directly saying so left a lesson 
for his generation. I am glad, however, that the poet permits a 
different mood at the last moment. The hate is there but it is 
softened by gentle memories. "Sweet spoils while the fates 
allowed." In sane mood she recalls her achievements which 
made her life worth while ; and although her words against her 
false lover are harsh, she kisses the couch that recalls his 
memory. 
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It is hard to tell how far Vergil considered the contrast be- 
tween the lot of man and the lot of woman. Perhaps as a prob- 
lem in itself, he gave it no special thought. But we are almost 
forced to note some aspects of the question of the double stand- 
ard, if we may call it such, as it relates to Aeneas and Dido. 
The lot of the woman may be as the deer of Vergil's simile, 
stricken by a chance arrow which a shepherd has sped in the 
forest and has gone on his way unaware of the suffering he 
has caused, while the deer traverses forest and glade with the 
fatal shaft still in its side. It is impossible that the poet meant 
that we should have no sympathy with the stricken beast ; but yet 
is the man to blame ? Probably not. It is destiny again. The 
woman Dido recognizes no claim above her love. She scoflFs 
at the thought that gods may intervene. The man Aeneas 
hears the call of country and he knows there is no exemption. 
A man's love for woman may not completely interrupt the 
course of duty. The woman clothes her lapse under the most 
sacred terms and calls it marriage indeed. The man esteems 
the love but holds his obligation to country higher. Dido suf- 
fers through the night with the anguish of unrequited love. 
Aeneas in the meantime enjoys his sleep. The woman is left 
behind to suffer with the consequences, while the pious hero 
goes unswervingly on his way. Man and woman are following 
their respective courses which destiny itself has marked out for 
them. 

Shall we say that Aeneas loved Dido ? I am certain the poet 
would answer yes. Were not these lands sweet to him? For 
what other reason had he lingered so long? In the ghostly 
realms of Hades he met Dido for the last time. Weeping, he 
addressed her in sweet love. Did Vergil speak these words 
in irony? "Alas, was I the cause of thy death? I swear by 
the gods that against my will I departed from thy shores. But 
the commands of the gods which even now compel me to go 
through these wild places and through profound night drove me 
of their own will. Stay thy steps, withdraw not from my sight 
From whom fleest thou? By fate's decree this word which I 
now address thee is the last." In all time and eternity it may 
not be again. Is this the time for sincerity? It is indeed a 
cruel fate that has thwarted his love, for love it certainly was. 
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« 
Vergil reflected deeply on the problems of life. He had 

witnessed under Augustus the establishment of a great imperial- 
istic government. He had seen personal fortunes thrust aside 
by the onward march of stern events. Fate or destiny somehow 
or other ruled the world. It is not necessary to suppose that 
he believed in the personality of the various divinities, that 
Venus and Juno and Cupid actually performed the parts as- 
signed to them ; but none the less he believed there were forces 
operating over man and against man which were absolute. In his 
mind he recognized the inexorableness of these unseen forces, 
but in his heart he rebelled. The unusual prominence given to 
Dido marks the extent of his rebellious spirit. Intellectually, 
Vergil accepted the universe ; in his soul, he protested. "Is there 
so great wrath in minds celestial," he cries in wonder. The 
play of these forces against the will of man had been the essence 
of Greek tragedy. Vergil has here represented the eternal con- 
flict and like the Greek tragedians he offers no solution. In 
fact, by representing the great contrast between the person Dido 
and the heartlessness of the forces which compass her down- 
fall he seems to emphasize the insolubility of the problem. 

The central theme of this tragedy is Dido, the representa- 
tive of Rome's most implacable enemy, the one whose dying 
curse was responsible for Rome's greatest misfortunes. Is it 
not strange that the poet has so far forgotten his love of country 
as to deal thus sympathetically with Dido, his country's arch- 
enemy? Here again it was the heart and not the mind. His 
natural tenderness rises above strict rhetorical propriety and 
perhaps for a time loses sight of the common conception of 
patriotism, and certainly plays the rebel against the social 
order. We may criticize Vergil, the rhetorician, the citizen, and 
the conventionalist, but we give him unstinted praise as human. 
Here are tears for man's adversity and here mortal affairs touch 
the heart. By his treatment of Dido he has proved the depth 
of his sincerity in these words. Milton in his Paradise Lost 
sought to justify the ways of God to man but in doing so he 
made a hero of Satan. The rebel will against universal law, 
Prometheus against Zeus, Dido against the fortunes of a city 
set on seven hills! Perversity of human nature. The poet 
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may vindicate the behests of destiny but his heart and our hearts 
go to Dido. 

Vergil was once thought to have forecast the coming of a 
Saviour. In his Dido, in her beautiful and lovely character, in 
her great sacrifice, in her magnificent failure to obtain what she 
really merited, is revealed a great need of humanity. Surely a 
source of satisfaction must be found for this need. We can 
hardly credit Vergil with the vision to look down the centuries 
and see the coming of the age of chivalry, the growth of the 
softening influences of Christianity, and the dawn of ro- 
manticism; but in the intensity of his description of Dido he 
seems almost to have forecast such an era and the reception 
which from the first was accorded to his Dido is an added 
proof that the times were ripe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Grand Strategy of Evolution. By William Patten. Boston: The 
Gorham Press. Richard G. Badger, 1920. 

It has become almost the proper thing for biologists to write 
upon social, economic, and religious questions. Moreover many 
political and sociological writers have gone to the natural 
sciences for the bases upon which to erect conclusions and 
theories of widespread importance. Most of these have been 
attracted by the principle of struggle for existence and the 
resulting survival of the most capable. 

But Dr. William Patten, of Dartmouth College, believes 
that there is a biologic principle more vital in its application 
to sociology than that of "the survival of the fittest." This 
principle is that of union, organization, and subordination of 
parts of an organism for the good of the whole. He traces 
the ancestry of back-boned animals to the Eur)rpterids, pre- 
decessors of the scorpions. The farther back he goes the 
more simple he finds the organization of the body. It was di- 
vided into many segments, not a few of which could be re- 
placed if lost, and contained a most rudimentary nervous sys- 
tem. But in the course of ages the many-jointed body gave place 
to a compact one with only slight traces of segmentation. The 
nervous system became centered in a brain, located in a head 
that was a distinct division of the body. The numerous 
appendages were reduced to four, and those were divided into 
pairs adapted to specialized types of work. The whole body 
became more compact, more coordinated, and much more ef- 
ficient. 

But the trend of evolution did not end with the coordination 
of cells and organs ; it embraced whole individuals, species, and 
even genera. Some animals built up elaborate colonies, such as 
those of ants and bees. Others associated in herds, flocks, or 
packs, for protection, companionship, or offense. There are 
even many cases in which animals of two species have asso- 
ciated in bodily contact, to the advantage of both. From all 
this Dr. Patten draws a clear lesson for humanity. Man must 
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imitate the cells and organs ; he must subserve the individual to 
the good of the entire organization. He must give up strife and 
rivalry, whether in the name of clan, nation, or race. He should 
consider the many rather than the one ; he should strive for the 
good of humanity rather than for the desires of the indi- 
vidual. When he does this, and only when he does this, will 
he be on what Dr. Patten calls *'the high-road of evolution." 

It is not our purpose to quarrel with the evolutionary (in 
the biological sense) doctrines of this book, although most 
zoologists and paleontologists agree that the vertebrates are 
descended from the segmented worms rather than from the 
Arthropods. Nor is it our purpose to object to Dr. Patten's 
conclusions as to the necessity for cooperation in human activity. 
We may question the desirability of such complete subservience 
as he seems to think necessary, but in the main his con- 
clusions are both rational and practical. The principal trouble 
with Dr. Patten's book is that he seems to have considered ex- 
tensively only those biologic facts which support his social phi- 
losophy ; also that he attempts to apply the facts of morphology 
to questions that would more properly come within the domain 
of natural history or animal behavior. To compare human 
society with the cell complexes of any animal, is somewhat like 
comparing a man with one of the red corpuscles in his blood, 
and is hardly more successful. Neither have we any guar- 
antee that the social laws applying to bees must apply to men. 
And opposed to animal communism, if such it may be called, 
are the decidedly unbeautiful facts of parasitism. It is true, 
of course, that no successful parasite can annihilate its hosts, 
but it can materially impair their health and reduce the numbers 
of their individuals. It is doubtful if the race of Cecropia moths 
are any better off for their close association with the Ichneumon 
fly, or that man is benefited by his harboring of Trichina or the 
malaria parasite. In fact, while morphology teaches coopera- 
tion, animal behavior and natural history in general seem to 
teach exactly the opposite. There are in zoology quite as many 
argtmients against communism as there are for it; as many 
against altruism as for self-sacrifice. Neither can we assume 
that progressive evolution is any more natura! th.'^n regressive or 
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degenerative, simply because it seems the more common. Those 
who do not, like Professor Conklin, say that life is purposeless 
and hideously futile without teleology may maintain that to 
go backward is just as natural for some organisms as to go 
forward is necessary for others. Therefore any attempt to 
label one proposed plan for human advancement the natural 
(dan is open to considerable question. 

And so, since biology on evolution and advancement of hu- 
man society can be made to support both sides of many proposi- 
tk)ns, its value as evidence may be strongly questioned. As 
yet, natural science is capable of dealing efficiently with only 
those theories which are, or may become, natural science. 
Sociology and politics are not properly the realm of the mor- 
phologist, any more than genetics is the realm of the lyric poet 
or the economist. And, for the present, sociological theories 
based on animal morphology or anatomy, no matter how plaus- 
ible, demand more rational bases. These Dr. Patten fails to 
furnish, with the result that his conclusions are not so con- 
vincing as they might be if supplied with less questionable 
support. 

Carroll Lane Fenton. 

The University of Chicago. 



Balkanized Europe: A Study in Political Analysis and Recon- 
struction. By Paul Scott Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1921. x -|- 349 pp. 

The reviewer who would find fault with Mr. Mowrer's book 
is largely disarmed by the author's own very frank admissions. 
In his short preface Mr. Mowrer acknowledges that it is quite 
possible he has committed errors of both observation and opin- 
ion, that the rapid movement of events in Europe may have 
made certain of his observations out of date before they reach 
the reader, and that his haste to get the book to press while as 
fresh as possible has prevented careful revision and attention 
to points of style. The book shows faults, certainly, of the 
last two kinds, but in view of its great interest and conspicuous 
merits they can readily be forgiven. Mr. Mowrer is fortunate 
in having been foi a dozen years a European correspondent 
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of a daily newspaper noted for the interest and the perspicac- 
ity of its foreign news. He displays in this book the qualities 
which have enabled him to shine in that employment — keen 
powers of observation, a mind wholly free from sentimentality, 
and a clear, readable style. 

The "Balkanized Europe" of which Mr. Mowrer writes 
comprises not only the Balkan states proper, but also the entire 
group of small nations which have resulted from the disinte- 
gration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire: Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Greece. The term * 'Balkanization" he defines as "the creation, 
in a region of hopelessly mixed races, of a medley of small states 
with more or less backward populations, economically and finan- 
cially weak, covetous, intriguing, afraid, a continual prey to the 
machinations of the great powers, and to the violent prompt- 
ings of their own passions." 

That the whole of southeastern Europe has been reduced 
to this condition Mr. Mowrer has no difficulty in showing. 
He gives a depressing picture of dislocated economic life, dis- 
ordered finance, ancient enmities, cherished resentments, con- 
flicting ambitions, suspicion, and fear. Yet the picture is by 
no means hopeless ; the author is on the whole optimistic. Great 
steps toward recovery, he shows, have been made since the 
armistice was signed. The sanitary situation is rapidly being got 
in hand, the danger of famine has passed or is passing, and Bol- 
shevism, he believes, stands little chance of making headway 
westward from Russia. All the material for prosperity is at 
hand. 

The obstacle which retards the coming of prosperity is not 
economic, but psychological and political. And it is just in 
their failure to understand this point, he thinks, that Americans 
and Englishmen have been at fault. They — ^particularly the 
Americans — ^have assumed that southeastern Europe can be 
saved by physicians, economists, and technical experts, whereas 
the real difficulty is not in the broken down mechanism — ^bad as 
that is — ^but in the morbid psychology — "xenophobia" Mr. 
Mowrer likes to call it — which keeps these new states in a condi- 
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tion of distrust and fear, barricaded behind sealed boundaries, 
and continually armed to the teeth. 

Mr. Mowrer ^lakes no pretense of being able to prescribe 
for this disease of "xenophobia" which so afflicts "Balkanized 
Europe." He is of the opinion that the situation will gradually 
work itself out through the formation of new ententes, alliances, 
or federations, until equilibrium is reached in a new balance of 
power. He has no faith in nostrums and no illusions as to 
any beneficent effect of democracy upon international relations. 
Even the internationalism of the socialists is a sham, he thinks. 
The masses are quite as nationalistic at heart as bourgeoisie or 
capitalists, and diplomats pursue not their own but the nation's 
policies. But he believes that, given sufficient time, the un- 
questioned economic solidarity of the modem world may lead 
to a greater political solidarity and bring nations to a course 
swajred more by reason and true interest, and less by passion and 
prejudice. 

Mr. Mowrer is not least interesting when he wanders tem- 
porarily away from "Balkanized Europe" to forecast the future 
policies of the great powers. Of England his view is that she 
will find her chief rival and enemy, as before Germany began 
navy-building, in Russia. France, on the other hand, will always 
have cause to fear Germany, while Italy will follow England. 
Hence a break-up of the Entente Cordiale is practically as- 
sured, barring a German-Russian alliance, which might throw all 
of western Europe together on the defensive. 

Meanwhile the conflict of interests between America and 
Japan will tend to throw this country into the opposite scale of 
the balance from England, whose hostility to Russia makes 
her the natural friend of Japan in the Far East. But Mr. 
Mowrer believes, or hopes, that the two English-speaking pow- 
ers will remain so far detached from the opposing systems to 
which they naturally belong that in any time of crisis they may 
work together to keep the peace — may play the role, that is, 
in which England implored Germany to join her in 1914. But, 
it may be added, save by ratif)ring, with necessary reservations, 
both Treaty and League Covenant, Mr. Mowrer sees no prac- 
tical way for the United States to play her part in world affairs. 
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Mr. Mowrer assumes the prophet's robe with all due mod- 
esty. He would be quick to admit that his predictions may be 
quite wrong. When, however, he writes of ''Balkanized 
Europe" as it is at present, he is on ground that he knows well. 
No one who wishes an elementary understanding of social, 
economic, political, and psychological conditions in that dis- 
tracted region can afford to neglect Mr. Mowrer's book. 

Julius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 



The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. 118 pp. 

This important characterization of our present industrial 
scheme, with its implications for man's spiritual existence, has 
been received with deserved favor. It helps to mark a new 
period in reform, when doctrinneire protest begins to give way 
to remonstrance informed with economic insight but carrying 
equally the power of sane moral conviction. Though Mr. 
Tawney has drawn upon many specific creeds, his book does 
not lose point because it represents a general deduction from 
these. It gains greatly since the author has neglected to use 
tagging dogmas, and presents, very directly, the reaction of a 
trained mind and an honest nature. The reader who is alienated 
by a squabble over terms will find here a refreshing release 
from such combat, and a substitution of a plain statement of 
truths and points of view which have been secretly familiar to 
him, and which he is necessarily glad to embrace. But states- 
manship does not prejudice frankness; if one admires Mr. 
Tawney's persuasiveness, he also applauds his courage. 

The book as it appeared in England had the title. The Sick- 
ness of An Acqusitive Society, and this caption is more exactly 
descriptive than that used in the present American edition. 
The writer shows how capitalist organization is breaking down, 
is lacking in continuing stamina. The ambition of getting is 
losing, as an economic stimulant, to the purpose of giving. The 
argument exalts the actual contributors to social life, and singles 
out for condemnation the mere title-holders : "the principle of 
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function, for which we have pleaded as the basis of industrial 
organization, supplies the only intelligible standard by which 
the powers and duties of the diflFerent groups engaged in in- 
dustry can be determined." The people have listened too long 
and too well to unsupported claims of ownership. "The truth 
is that at present it is idle to seek to resist the demands of any 
group of workers by appeals to 'the interests of society,' be- 
cause today * * * there is not one society but two, which 
dwell together in uneasy juxtaposition, like Sinbad and the 
Old Man of the Sea, but which in spirit, in ideals, and in eco- 
nomic interest, are worlds asunder. There is the society of those 
who live by labor, whatever their craft or profession, and the 
society of those who live on it." From whatever amiable or 
generous motives, **that tragic division" must not be ignored. 

Mr. Tawney understands that in ousting the functionless 
possessor, we must not ensconce the meddling, uninformed 
bureaucrat. Any program for "attenuating private property in 
capital" must hold in view the principle of giving over immediate 
management of departments of industry to the several societies 
of producers, these to be motivated not simply by a sense of 
their separate importance, but by a responsibility toward the 
whole community. "The workers cannot have it both ways. 
They must choose whether to assume the responsibility for 
industrial discipline and become free, or to repudiate it and 
continue to be serfs." 

It is sufficiently clear that workers are coming into control. 
It is no longer useful to debate this point. Rather, the service 
of everyone can be given, as Mr. Tawney has shown by his 
own activities through the Workers' Educational Association, 
m insuring that labor may have full opportunity, wholesome 
aim and mental firmness. 

Broadus Mitchell. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



Venizilos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Gxnpany, 1920. 384 pp. 

The biography of a living man is inevitably unsatisfying, be- 
cause it is necessarily an unfinished story. Peculiarly is this 
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true of Eleutherios Venizelos, the savior of Hellas. Neverthe- 
less his fame and the astonishing work he has managed to crowd 
into a lifetime well justify the publishers in bringing out this 
book, and, furthermore, they are to be congratulated upon being 
able to get so intimate and sympathetic an observer to write it. 
The emancipation of Greece from a backward, bankrupt, ter- 
rorized pawn of European diplomacy and a helpless mouse for 
the Turkish cat, into the position of a united nation which now 
aspires to gather unto itself an irredentia, as did Italy and Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century, constitutes a romance which 
cannot be divorced from the career of Venizelos. As a biog- 
raphy written at a time when certain salient facts cannot in the 
nature of things be known, and when many other facts cannot 
be told, the volume is nevertheless singularly gratifying in the 
clarity with which it portrays the astute Cretan revolutionary, 
planning the reannexation of his island home to the Mother- 
land of Greece after centuries of Turkish domination. Elqually 
clear is the way in which the author points out that the Balkan 
Alliance was the result of the patient manoeuvering of this 
Premier of Greece, who managed to get an absolutely unprece- 
dented amount of teamrwork out of those states which are cele- 
brated for nothing so much as their ability to hate one another. 
It was no fault of his if, after driving the Turk from Europe, 
the Allies had to fall out in the Second Balkan War of 1913, 
the prologue of the greater tragedy of 1914-18. How he has 
kept his vision ever fixed upon the ideal of resurrecting the 
Greek Empire of all the Greek communities which border on the 
Aegean and Black Seas; how he tried to keep Greece on the 
right side in the World War in the face of a pro-German king 
and rebuffed by the incredibly stupid Balkan policies of the 
Entente Allies ; how he won out through sheer tenacity of pur- 
pose and unflagging attention to details, how he triumphed by 
having a Greek division that went "over the top" at every vital 
point in Franchet D'Esperey's last drive in September, 1918, 
which put Bulgaria out of the war and broke the back of the 
Germanic Alliance; how he fought at Paris for those unre- 
deemed Greeks in Thrace, Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands ; 
and how much he got in the face of the active and jealous op- 
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position of Italy — all these facts form a narrative of which 
Mr. Gibbons has made the very best use. The book leaves the 
reader with the impression that possibly one man in the world 
does know something about the Balkan problem which has 
spread so much desolation throughout the world. 

Mr. Gibbons fails to satisfy on a few points, chief among 
which is the subject of the Dardenelles expedition. We can 
fairly ask a biographer of Venizelos to tell us a little more 
about why certain tactical blunders were made, and whether it is 
true that Greek strategy would have made for success. The 
e3q>lanation given of Venizelos' attitude toward the race prob- 
lem of the Near East is not very convincing, possibly because it 
was not really convincing to the author himself. 

Randolph G. Adams. 
Trinity College. 



Ameeican Political Ideas: Studies in the Development of Ameri- 
can PoLmcAL Thought, 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1920. 481 pp. 

In 1903 appeared Professor Merriam's History of American 
Political Theories, which treated American political thought 
down to 1865. The present volume discusses the main currents 
of political thinking from the end of the Civil War to the recent 
past. A comparison of the two books will inevitably arise in 
the mind of every reader. The former book concerned itself 
with a few large themes, such as the thought of the Puritans, 
the philosophy of the Revolution, the theories of the fathers of 
the constitution, the Jeff ersonian Democracy and the Jacksonian 
Democracy, Nationality, Secession and Nullification, the De- 
fense of Slavery, and the influence of the Civil War. Each of 
these naturally corresponded to some epoch of American his- 
tory and the idea of development permeated the volume. In 
contrast the present book deals with a much larger and more 
complex group of themes, such as the new interpretation of 
democracy arising from the industrial transformation, the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the new devices for the expression of 
sovereignty, the inevitable changes in conceptions of government 
and liberty, the ideals of the courts, the criticism of them, 
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and measures to limit judicial powers, internationalism, pacifism, 
militarism, the systematic studies in politics, and, last but not 
least, political ideas in American literature. All of these topics 
and others are treated with such a wealth of detail that the 
book partakes to a large extent of the nature of a bibliograph- 
ical guide, and for that reason the sense conveyed by the word 
development contained in its title, is often obscured. Certainly 
it is hardly possible to divide the period since 1865 into definite, 
chronological epochs or subdivisions, but the underlying keynote 
to the trend of the time is aptly summarized in the following 
sentences from the last chapter. 

** Broadly speaking three philosophies of action and inter- 
pretation were in competition during this time. They were the 
old time doctrine of conservatism, centering around the unim- 
peded operations of the assumed 'natural laws' of trade; the 
liberal or progressive theory demanding popular control of 
the most threatening features of the new industrialism in the 
interests of the many as against the few; and the collectivist 
philosophy demanding industrial democracy in the broadest sense 
of the term. Of these the first reigned without much opposi- 
tion during the greater part of the time; the second rose to 
power as the middle period approached, and the third had no 
status until toward the middle of the period but gained in 
strength as the end of the period drew near" (pp. 451-52). 

The book will always be an invaluable work of reference 
and until the great American experiment in self-government 
shall reach a new turning point which will afford a better per- 
spective of the recent past, it will doubtless remain the author- 
itative interpretaion of American political thought from 1865 
to 1917. 

Wm. K. Boyd. 



Mitch Miller. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The MacmiUan 

Company. 

It was a poetic injustice that Mr. Masters did himself by 
composing Mitch Miller. Poets who write tales and tale writ- 
ers who try verse we must always have with us; but except 
for Poe, Wilde, Kipling, and a few others who are almost per- 
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fectly ambidextrous, where is the limbo where swing their 
amorphous offerings? Tess of the D'Ubervilles amply excuses 
a dozen of The Dynasts; The Daffodil Fields allows us to 
view Captain Margaret with compassion; but have you ever 
read Elsie Verner or Modern Love? If having read these you 
straightway took up The Chambered Nautilus and Richard 
Feveril, you can easily appreciate the difference between the 
Spoon River Anthology and Mitch Miller and understand this 
poetic injustice. 

The story is told by Skeet Kirby, the chum of Mitch Miller. 
The action takes place in the Lincoln country, and the Lincoln 
influence looms as a sort of back^ound. Mitch and Skeet 
have steeped themselves in Tom Sawyer and set out to take 
the places of Tom and Huck. Treasurer digging, murder 
trials, runaways, fights, and boyhood love follow through the 
pages much as they do in Mark Twain's story; in fact, The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer seems almost to be a chief char- 
acter. There is no plot; the incidents occur rapidly, treading 
upon one another's heels until Mitch is killed flipping a freight 
train, but every incident is worth just as much as every other. 

At times there shows through a warmth of color, as when 
the boys rim away to visit Tom Sawyer at Havana and again 
at Mitch's death. These points with that where Mitch argues 
the revivalist into silence and the testimony he offers at the 
trial are done as if really told by Skeet. But for the greater 
part Skeet, the marrator, is overwhelmed by Masters, the com- 
poser. Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are boys' books 
and are enjoyed by boys; Mitch Miller is not. Mr. Miller, 
Mitch's father and the Congregationalist minister is too long- 
winded to hold any boy's attention. He preaches from texts 
out of Masters' philosophy: "Look out! That's comin' fast 
enough; it's on us already. For back of the schools are the 
factories and places that always want workers, and they're al- 
ready usin' the schools to turn out workers, boys who don't 
know much or who know only one thing." And he insists upon 
talking at every opportunity, always in the same strain. Other 
characters, too, are puppets, serving as reflectors of what the 
reader should think : Skeet's father, the state's attorney, Mitch's 
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family, and Skeet's grandparents. At Mitch's death, however, 
the story rises to a considerable height. 

Mitch Miller is, assuredly, not what Mr. Masters expected 
it to be. The Spoon River Anthology teaches you your neigh- 
bor ; Mitch Miller, to beware of poets who turn to tales. 

George Carver. 

The University of Iowa 



Straight Business in South America By James H. Collins. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 305 pp. 

The State of South America: The Land of OppoRTUNrrv. By 
Charles Domville-Fife. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
287 pp. 

A volume by an American, addressed to Americans, on how 
to retain their present trade supremacy in South America, and 
a volume by an Englishman, addressed to Englishmen, pointing 
out the way to a recovery of the British commercial supremacy 
in the Latin-American continent, these two volumes constitute 
invaluable adjuncts to the however small library of the man 
who is trying to sell to Latin-America. Both are thoroughly u|>- 
to-date, post-war, terse in style, penetrating in vision, and 
written by observers who have firm faith in the vast possi- 
bilities of trade with the sub-continent. 

Domville-Fife, the Englishman, has written a miniature 
encyclopaedia of Latin America. The work is organized by 
countries, and the chapters on each separate nation are sub- 
divided uniformly into sections to present as briefly as possible 
the information needed by the commercial traveller, the pro- 
spective investor, or the business man with an eye to the south. 
Warnings of Baedeker-like minuteness as to tricky customs of- 
ficers, advice as to securing licenses to sell, and many similar 
bits of information leave the reader to infer how ill-equipped 
are many of those who go to South America, even from Eng- 
land. The book has the stylistic demerits of all compendiums 
of information, but there is a directness of statement which 
helps the reader through the over-mechanical method of pre- 
sentation. The paragraphs on government are not at all ade- 
quate, as the casual reader might be led to infer that, because 
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the n^ovemments of these states are onsianized on the model 
of the United States Government, with its tripartite division 
of powers and presidential government, they are similar to that 
of the United States and to each other. Nothinia: could be 
more misleading, and the Argentino would be most indignant 
at having his government classed with that of Peru or Vene- 
zuela. He would be quite right. 

Collins' book- is typically American. He is one of Cyrus 
Custis's protegees. His book cuts cross-sections through Dom- 
ville-Fifc's volume. His organization is topical and the basis 
of classification seems to be general ideas which have been 
most discussed in connection with South American trade. 
Each topic, — why we should own our own banks and steam- 
ship lines, what we can learn from the Englishman and the 
German, what the South American thinks of us, why we 
should learn Spanish and Portuguese, why we should work 
up our export trade, the technique of shipments — is discussed 
from the author's point of view and a definite conclusion 
reached. Of course, these are not conclusions based on ex- 
perimentation and measurement, so much as on keen critical 
observation, but no one seems to know that better than the 
author. The book is not a documented study, but a news- 
paper-man's account of what he thinks American business men 
ought to know more about. His point of view is distinctly 
sympathetic, but he is by no means lost in admiration or 
bent on saying the obvious nice things which one gleans from 
the publications of the Pan-American Union. 

On the whole, these are books for the specialist. Neither 
can compare with E. A. Ross's South of Panama for the 
general reader, and neither has the delightful style of that 
somewhat older, but still valuable, book, Bryce's South Amer- 
ica. For the reader who has not been to South America and 
does not expect to go there except on pleasure, Domville Fife's 
book has even less appeal than Collins'. The latter has at least 
mastered the Latin- American psychology sufficiently to put the 
reader on his guard against the more obvious breaks which the 
North American is apt to make. Both books emphasize one 
thing above all others which well justifies tlieir appearance and 
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existence, and that is the extent to which both insist that noth* 
ing need be expected without study. Both urge their readers 
to work, and warn them that nothing: will come by luck or 
chance. 

Randolph G. Adams. 
Trinity College. 



The Provincetown Plays. By George Cram Cook and Frank Shay. 
Cincinnati : Stewart Kidd Company, 1921. 272 pp. 

In this collection a well-known group of amateurs present, 
for the perusal of the public, ten of the plays produced by 
them. Some are gay, and more are somber ; some are trivial, 
and some thought-provoking; a few are charming, but several 
are repellingly gruesome. In almost every one the basic appeal 
lies in the fact that they hold up to the amused attention of 
the reader the petty or sordid aspects of human life. Sup- 
pressed Desires, by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, is 
an excellent example of the utterly trivial treated with a fairly 
amusing gaiety. Aria Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
is a play full of striking stage pictures and not without clever 
and moving lines; but it creaks with artifice and leaves the 
reader depressed. Cocaine, by Pendleton Ging, is one of those 
morbidly physiological studies, the value of which is at least 
problematical. It depicts with gruesome realism the swinish 
impulses and standards of two creatures of the underworld, 
who are unable to achieve the poor dignity of their attempted 
suicide because neither of them has a quarter for the gas meter. 
James Oppenheim's Night has charm in spite of a sentimental- 
ity that borders on mawkishness in a few passages. Enetnies, 
by Neith Boyce and Hutchins Hapgood, is very diverting, the 
most readable of the collection. It is cast on the lines of the 
French Little Play based on sex conflict, and has many clever 
and a few subtle lines. The Angel Intrudes, a mocking semi- 
morality, by Floyd Dell, would be a most acceptable vehicle 
for amateur talent except for the very difficult stage eflFects 
when the guardian angel floats across New York's sky-scrapers 
and perches nonchalantly on the arch at Washington Square. 
It is noticeable that this play, like one or two others of the 
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collection, reverts to the morality pattern. Bound East For 
Cardiff is a reptilsively realistic presentation of conditions one 
hates to think exist in the world. The Widow's Veil is a 
comedy by Alice Rostetter which sounds a sardonic note, 
thou^ a thin, piping one. The petty resentment of a pretty 
woman when her husband turns back from death's door after 
she has been provided with a most becoming widow's veil is 
a bit funny. The String of the Samisen, by Rita Wellman, has 
normal theatrical ingredients and would grip an audience on 
the stage in any circle and any period with its tense tragedy, 
its swift movement, and its picturesque oriental setting. Wil- 
bur Steele, who is never commonplace, provides the last selec- 
tion in this book, a farce which is a bit broad and more than 
a bit diverting with its satirical presentation of folk-ways, in 
the higher and the humbler walks of life. 

The impression left upon the average reader by this book 
is depressing. The characters are neurotic and abnormal for 
the most part, and the situations either ridiculous or sickening. 
There is so much atmosphere — and that murky — ^and so little 
action. 

Fronde Kennedy. 

Trinity College. 



A Shokt History op the English Drama. By Benjamin Brawley. 
New York : Harcourt, Brace and G>mpany, 1921. 

This book is not intended as a contribution of original re- 
search ; it "makes no special effort to be either original or pro- 
found." The author has not made a name for himself as a 
special student in the field of drama, nor has he drawn quite 
as extensively upon the "students of special men and special 
periods'* as he might have done. His authorities in the main 
are such standard books, well known to the student of litera- 
ture, as The Cambridge History of English Literature, Ward's 
History of English Dramatic Literature, Schelling's English 
Drama, and Thomdike's Tragedy, in the general field ; and in 
the various restricted periods. Chambers* The Medieval Stage, 
Bates' The English Religious Drama, Neilson and Thomdike's 
The Facts about Shakespeare, Nettleton's English Drama of 
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the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, Bembaum's The 
Drama of Sensibility, etc. Yet the book covers the whole field 
of such works with satisfying industry and judgnKnt and a 
good sense of proportion. It is not a brilliant book, but it is 
a serviceable book of the type it purports to be — namely, a 
compenditun of ready information for the student who does 
not wish to consult sources that are easily accessible but too 
voluminous in the aggregate for ready assimilation. If there 
had been more study of doctoral theses within the various 
periods and of special articles in the modem language journals, 
the book might have made a fresher and more stimulating ap- 
peal to the scholar. In treating Eighteenth-Century drama the 
author of necessity follows Bembaum and Nettleton, whose 
works are indeed the standard works on the period but are not 
as thoroughly satisfactory to the student of drama as most 
of the other standard works used for the volume. Likewise 
the author's treatment of early Nineteenth-Century drama fails 
to take cognizance of the effect upon the stage of the revived 
interest in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans — a minor point, 
perhaps, but worthy of mention — because it is slighted in his 
sources. The bibliography might have been better arranged, 
but it is well chosen for the general student and has been judic- 
iously used by the author himself. 

Newman I. White. 
Trinity College. 
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Administrative Problems in United 
States Internal Taxation 

Daniel C. Roper 

Sometime U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The new Federal income tax law is disappointing to most 
people who had looked forward to a thorough revision of the 
1918 Act. It was hoped that a comprehensive measure, complete 
in itself, would be the result of the work of Congress. After 
debate proceeded, however, it became clear that Congress 
could not be brought to any such fundamental accomplishment. 
The new law is merely a collection of patches on the old act 
and both must be read and interpreted together to arrive at 
the existing situation. Congressional leaders in the course of 
their work on this law acknowledged its unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and promised an early further revision. Much of the 
distress of taxpayers with regard to internal revenue taxation 
in recent years has been due to the lack of stability of the 
law, the necessity for business to conform to constantly 
changing requirements, frequently afflicted by retroactive 
legislation. Tax legislation should be made effective far 
enough ahead to enable taxpayers to adjust their affairs to 
its requirements with the least possible inconvenience to 
business. 

The new measure is such a conglomerate mass that great 
care must be exercised by taxpayers in utilizing the particular 
form applicable to their situations. Thus it becomes unfor- 
tunately necessary to continue to depend very largely upon 
experts. The strain on the already over-taxed legal forces of 
the Treasury Department is by no means relieved. A very 
commendable service has been rendered to the people in the 
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simplification of the income tax return forms which have just 
been issued by the department for the new* law and indicates 
that a great deal of constructive thought is being g^ven to the 
administration of the new law with a view to relieving the 
people as much as possible from the affliction of its compli- 
cations. It has been recognized through the history of this 
complicated income tax procedure which first came into ex- 
istence with the law of 1917 that the government cannot prop- 
erly rely on any one class of professional men to interpret and 
apply these laws to American business. Almost superhuman 
understanding of the economic life of this country has been 
required to make a success of such legislation. 

When we think of law, we usually think of lawyers; for 
it is the prime function of a lawyer to interpret and deal with 
the administration of laws. In the making and administering 
of laws we have the lawyer always with us, and he is of great 
value to the goveminent in connection with revenue legis- 
lation. It is also clear, however, that another great profession 
has a peculiar and immediate relation to this particular kind 
of legislation. The determination of invested capital and the 
computation of income is a function peculiarly belonging 
to accountancy, supported by engineering. The engineers and 
classified groups of business and other activities had to be 
coordinated in order that we might have the fullest possible 
information regarding conditions to which our regulations 
and methods were to be applied. For this reason, many of 
the ablest business men, accountants, and engineers as well 
as lawyers cheerfully responded to appeals for advice and con- 
tinued assistance. 

It is now generally conceded that no group of men is 
more essential today to the proper conduct of business than 
those accountants who, with high ideals of ethics and inspired 
by motives of equity and justice, are assisting business and 
government properly to conform to the terms of the partner- 
ship created between business and government by the internal 
revenue laws. The responsibilities which have thus come to 
these men are sufficient to ballast and stabilize any profession. 
It is gratifying to observe the splendid manner in which that 
profession responds to these larger duties and responsibilities. 
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In looking to professional accountants for aid and support 
in administering the war revenue laws, I saw two principal 
objectives. Of these, the one involving the collection of reve- 
nue to meet the war needs has been fully realized. The other 
is an outstanding incentive to the further development of pro- 
fessional ethics and organization among the accountants of 
this country. I refer to the bringing about in the future of 
a situation in which the relation of accountants with the gov- 
ernment and business may be such that audits certified to by 
professional accountants, in good standing, would be accepted 
by the government as having the highest weight as evidence 
and as affording a satisfactory basis; upon which the govern- 
ment might proceed to the preliminary assessment and col- 
lection of taxes. When this recognition by the government 
is attained, will it not be natural for the business of insurance 
to seize upon the opportunity which will then be presented 
to insure business enterprises against unexpected assessments 
of additional taxes? This would solve the question of con- 
gestion in the handling of returns at Washington and would 
also expedite the collection of the revenue by the government. 

The present condition of congestion in the auditing of 
rettirns is more easily criticized than remedied. Accountants 
who, in the course of their professional work, come in contact 
with many large organizations, readily appreciate that the 
larger an organization becomes and the greater the volume 
of any given kind of work, the more serious are the obstacles 
to expeditious production. They also know that this difficulty 
is greatly enhanced when the things which are to be produced 
are audits and legal decisions. The things which must be 
produced by the Bureau of Internal Revenue cannot be dele- 
gated too far down the line, and there are relatively few men 
in the United States outside of the legal, engineering and ac- 
counting professions who are available for this work and its 
responsibilities. The result is that the neck of the bottle 
cannot be greatly enlarged. It is out of this small channel 
that we have the documents known as regulations and treas- 
ury decisions based upon actions taken in precedent cases. 
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It has been a long, slow development to build up the body 
of precedent which the bureau has to work with, and all who 
are familiar with the subject know that there yet remain many 
fundamental questions to be decided. 

From time to time the courts make their contribution, and 
every time Congress revises the law there must be likewise 
a revision in all the regulations, precedents and decisions. 

By way of putting ourselves in a properly sympathetic 
attitude towards the department officials, it should be kept 
in mind that a corporation return may physically, or as a case, 
be dealt with by as many as one hundred persons in the course 
of its journey, as the following h)rpothetical case will serve to 
illustrate: Assume the return of a corporation engaged in 
mining coal, and that there is a question of the admissibility 
of paid in surplus at the time of organization. We will accept 
it as a return for the year 1918. After diligent work by the 
employees and officers of the corporation, aided by account- 
ants, the return is filed in the office of the local collector and 
payment made of the first quarter of the tax shown on the 
return to be due. In the collector's office the return is asso- 
ciated with thousands of others on the same day, and the 
first step is to separate from each return the remittance at- 
tached. The receipts are deposited immediately in the accepted 
depositaries for public funds and report thereof is made to 
Washington. The collector opens an account with every tax- 
payer and this particular corporation is credited with its re- 
mittance. In due course, and as rapidly as the small and under- 
paid force of deputy collectors and clerks can get at 
the vast accumulation of work, the return of this corporation 
is reached for the so-called collector's preliminary exami- 
nation and review. Manifest errors discovered are corrected 
locally, probably involving conferences with representatives 
of the taxpayer. The return is then included in a bundle of 
100 and forwarded to Washington. Here it is sent first to 
the Statistical Division of the Income Tax unit, where it is 
run through a coding process much the same as the schedule 
of the Census Bureau. After leaving the Statistical Division 
the returns are separated according to the kind of business, 
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so that the return of this coal corporation is made available 
for the Natural Resources Sub-division of the Income Tax 
unit, which will take it up for audit in its turn. It must be 
remembered that about five million returns are filed annually, 
of which one and one-half million reach Washington for audit. 
Although the auditing force there has been expanded to five 
or six thousand, it is hard to reach a condition where these 
audit divisions are ready to take up a case immediately. There 
is probably some delay at this point. The return has to go 
then to the Returns Control Section of the Administration 
Division where it is properly recorded and arrangements are 
made so that every step in its further course will be recorded 
and so there will be no danger of its being permanently lost at 
any time. It should be borne in mind that thereafter every 
transfer of the return from one person to another is controlled 
by reports and requisitions routed through this Returns Con- 
trol Section. 

In the Natural Resources Sub-division it will probably be 
assigned to an engineer of the Coal Section who will develop 
the necessary engineering facts for the audit. When this 
work is completed the return will be sent to an auditor of 
the Natural Resources Sub-division. If he finds that the 
invested capital questions, which I have suggested might occur 
in such cases, are of sufficiently serious importance, he will 
send the return with all of the file relating to it to the Special 
Assignment Section of the Special Audit Division. When this 
question is settled it will be sent back to the Natural Resources 
Sub-division, and there it will probably be found that a revenue 
agent's report is desired on the case. The file is then sent to 
the Field Audit Division where the necessary copies and tran- 
scripts are made and forwarded to the revenue agent in 
charge of the Field Division in which the taxpaying corpora- 
tion is located. In due course the revenue agent calls upon the 
corporation and probably confers at considerable length with 
the officers and with their accountants. His report is received 
at Washington by the field audit division and after proper 
record is sent to the Natural Resources Sub-division where it 
is associated with the original return filed by the corporation. 
Then the auditor reaches his conclusions and drafts a letter 
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to the corporation, submitting his letter for review by the 
higher officers of his section and division. If the letter is ap- 
proved by these officers it is transmitted for another review by 
the Review Division, specially constituted for the purpose, 
and thereafter it is signed and issued by the Commissioner or 
one of his deputies. 

On receipt of this letter the taxpayer has the right, if he 
has not already taken such steps, to enter upon negotiations 
with the various officers of the Bureau who have to do with 
his case, and the final settlement may be deferred for a reason- 
able time, involving possible supplementary reports by revenue 
agents and sometimes investigations by agents sent directly 
from Washington. If the taxpayer and the auditors of the 
Natural Resources Sub-division are unable to agree as to 
accounting features, or if the corporation does not agree with 
the engineers of the Coal Section as to the rate of depletion 
which is allowed, or if the corporation does not accept the 
invested capital which is recognized by the Special Assign- 
ment Section, any or all of these questions, as well as many 
others, may and will be referred on special appeal to the Com- 
mittee on Appeals and Review for decision within the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Many taxpayers insist on appealing 
from the settlement by the Committee to the Commissioner 
and cases have been known in which appeals were made from 
the decision of that oflScer to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may refer the cases to the Attorney General. 

When definite decision has been reached to assess an 
amount of additional tax, for example, the Natural Resources 
Subdivision will send the return with its findings to the Prov- 
ing Section of the Administrative Division, where the amount 
will be entered upon a list which is later approved by the 
Commissioner and forwarded to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district in which the corporation is located. 
The procedure is not yet exhausted. When the corporation 
receives the bill from the collector for the amount of tax 
alleged to be due, which it would now seem might have been 
definitely decided and agreed upon, it may still, and often does, 
file claim for abatement. It would be too wearisome now to 
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begin at this point and retrace practically all of the steps 
which I have been enumerating thus far and which might be 
followed in the procedure of the claim for abatement. 

This iUustration is not given for the purpose of criticizing 
the complicated procedure. The law itself is complicated and 
it is diflScult to organize and control the action of a large 
numtoer of individuals whose judgments must be as uniform 
as possible, if all citizens in all parts of the United States 
are to receive the same kind of treatment under the same 
circimistances. 

It has been frequently suggested that this situation might 
be relieved by creating local audit boards in a number of cities 
throughout the country. The acceptance of such a suggestion 
is beset by many perplexing difficulties arising from inadequate 
central control of returns and an insufficient supply of men 
properly equipped for this exacting and delicate work. Under 
a simple law decentralization of the audit will be increasingly 
possible as the years go by, but in my opinion more satis- 
factory results to all concerned will flow from the cooperation 
of organized public accountants. The ultimate objective may 
well contemplate the utilization of both plans. The suggestion 
of using accountants in a quasi-governmental capacity cannot 
be alleged to be far-fetched when we see it in operation for 
many years under similar conditions in the British Kingdom. 
It has, of course, taken many years to perfect their system, 
and we should not be discouraged if it takes considerable time 
here. It is, however, a challenge to the high spirit of the 
American Institute of Accountants to suggest that Americans 
have ordinarily a quicker way of doing things than their Euro- 
pean brothers. 

The first step toward the attainment of this end is a simpler 
income tax law. I take it we are all convinced that the prin- 
ciples of the income tax law are fundamentally sound and 
should be preserved. Their preservation, however, will depend 
upon the willingness of the Congress to remedy the compli- 
cations of the law before they become intolerable. Many 
of these complications result from the high rates, and the 
fact is that we are possibly to be confronted with even higher 
rates, or more taxes, if additional financial charges, as now 
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contmplated, are to be undertaken by the Federal govern- 
ment. It is necessary both that rates be so fixed as will 
justify proper business activities, and that these rates be 
such as will permit of just and expeditious administration. 
Few difficulties were encountered in administering the 1916 
law, for the reason that the rates were low. There is a point 
at which a tax rate will be most productive of business initi- 
ative and of taxable income, and* it is safe to assume that at 
about that point a psychological condition will be met which 
will prompt square dealing with the government and make 
the collection of the tax surer and easier. Is it not probable 
that a man may be honest with his taxes under a 25% surtax 
and disreputably dishonest under a 50% rate? 

This generation of Americans must carry a smaller tax 
load. By means of suggesting ways to accomplish this we 
would start out by asking why the Congress has not concerned 
itself with working out a refunding plan that will project 
fifty years ahead at least one-third of the public debt incurred 
on account of the World War. This government by compari- 
son with other governments is as strong as the rock of 
Gibraltar. Its promises to pay are good, and it will be time 
enough in fifty years to raise by taxation the sums necessary 
to satisfy the holders of outstanding World War promises. 
It is entirely fair to pass on to the next generation, for which 
the war was also fought, a share of the difficult problems 
of government finances with which this generation has had 
to deal. The second source of tax relief lies in the reduction 
of expenditures for armament. Finally, we must exercise 
greater economy in the administration of the government at 
all points. 

Among the further outstanding suggestions which should 
be given consideration in what we hope will be a real peace- 
time and lasting revision of the 1921 law, are : The elimination 
of exemptions and the requirement of all persons with income, 
however small, to file a return and pay at least a nominal tax. 
There should be no tax-exempt securities in the future, nor 
should any property, church, school or other, be exempt from 
its proper share of the taxes necessary to support the govern- 
ment, economically administered. Further provision should 
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be made, as under the English system, for a longer period 
as the basis for business accounting and adjustment of profits 
and losses for income tax levy. A further spread of the 
responsibility of tax paying through a supplementary law 
could be effected by the essential features of an expenditures 
tax. The protection of the administration of the tax laws 
against political control should be secured by the further 
extension of the civil service procedure. Properly to under- 
stand and administer the income tax law, even in simplified 
form, is a challenge to students to make this a professional 
career, and they should be encouraged by permanent tenure 
in office. 

A great boon to the country would be secured by an early 
revision of the income tax law on what might be regarded 
as a permanent basis, so that we might have a long holiday 
in revenue legislation. It is very distracting for all those 
who have to do with the administration of the tax laws, both 
on the side of the government and on the side of the tax- 
payers, to have a fundamental law changed at every session 
of Congress. What we need is a simplified structure which 
will stand the test of a decade, permitting the lowering or 
raising of rates in accordance with the fiscal demands of the 
government without requiring changes in fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Under our form of government we are constantly re- 
minded that lawmakers are usually lacking in special and 
comprehensive information in the matters on which they are 
required to legislate, as well as in courage even to do as well 
as they know. The 1921 revenue law which has just been 
given official sanction is illustrative of this condition. During 
the course of its enactment the public was told that the new 
law might be regarded as only temporary and that another 
revision would be forthcoming later. This disregards the plain 
fact that uncertainty in taxation is almost as bad as injustice; 
in fact, it is injustice. 

The country expected a thoroughly regenerated tax law 
and got only a sprinkle of change, resulting in but little 
relief. The people are told to be patient and make the most 
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of what they have gotten; their condition is perhaps best 
illustrated by the experience of two small boys in a Baptist 
family, who decided that their goat had a soul to save and 
that he could not get to heaven except through immersion. 
Spurred on by a sense of duty calling, they undertook to 
administer this important religious rite, and proceeded with 
the "billy" to a nearby stream. At the water's edge the goat 
developed convictions of his own on the subject and declined 
to proceed farther. One boy undertook to pull while the 
other pushed, with the result that the one went headlong in 
front of the goat into the stream while the other landed on 
the nearest bank. When Joe crawled out of the water he 
addressed his brother thus: "Sam! Billy doesn't deserve to go 
to heaven; let's not immerse him but just sprinkle him and 
let him go to hell with the Methodists." I rather imagine 
that the business people have the thought that Congress gave 
them similar treatment in the revision of the 1918 law. 

The Congress should know that next to a just law we 
should have a permanent tax policy for peace time without 
too much regard for political conventions. Business is sick 
and shell-shocked from the war; it must be encouraged to 
learn to walk again. It is not for the layman with segmentary 
information to assert definite and rigid rules of taxation, but 
it is the business both of Congress and industry to create a 
basis of study that will be a trustworthy guide for the Con- 
gress to enable it to arrive at proper rates. Both business 
and the administration must prompt rather than further deaden 
initiative in business. 

The week beginning December 4th was set aside as Edu- 
cational Week and President Harding appealed to all Ameri- 
cans to strengthen their devotion to our educational system 
and improve it by study, suggestion and work. This is a 
most worthy action, for education is fundamental to the con- 
tinuation and success of this form of government in which 
we are supposed to be ruled by a majority of the people, who 
are only safe in thus ruling in proportion as they are kept 
informed on the questions on which they are to rule. 
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This great movement in the interest of education needs 
to reach beyond the public schools. The country requires a 
larger nimiber of unselfish students of the problems of gov- 
ernment. When the constitutional convention decided upon 
a representative republic as a form of government for this 
country it was with the thought that the representatives of 
the people would be experts chosen only on their character 
and qualifications to digest the problems of the people and 
make laws in the interests of all citizens. Demagogues, there- 
fore, are more harmful in this form of government and more 
dangerous than anarchists. They are therefore to be safe- 
guarded against by educating the people to think and act for 
themselves on public questions. 

It was Edmund Burke, the great English statesman, who 
when commenting on oiu- plan of government adopted at the 
constitutional convention, stated that "the real test of the 
success of the American government will depend on the 
ability of the American people to educate its leaders." The 
primary duty of citizenship, therefore, is to encourage and 
develop our educational system and insist on prepared men 
and women assuming the responsibilities of public service. 

We connmend the appeal of the President of the United 
States in the interest of Educational Week. May we not also 
suggest the consideration by the President of an appeal to all 
industry, business and other units of our citizenship to organ- 
ize a thoroughly comprehensive study with him of the great 
economic questions which are today so greatly disturbing our 
citizens in both domestic and foreign relations? This educa- 
tional cooperation s^hould be, of course, nationwide, and should 
be an unselfish endeavor by all classes and all interests to 
assist in the framing and carrying on of a positive and con- 
structive national program rather than only a negative and 
more or less unintelligent effort resulting from the oppos- 
ing blocs of the respective interests. 

We can hardly expect to keep our nation in the forefront 
of the rest of the world if our group citizenship is to be con- 
tinually disrupted by internecine quarreling and if a part of 
our body politic is to be seeking its own aggrandizement at 
the expense and well being of other parts. One of the most 
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distressing developments of recent times is the organization of 
legislative blocs by which classes of our citizens seek to 
accomplish results which may be opposed and contested by 
other classes of citizens. It does not require very deep study 
to understand that this is diametrically opposed to the political 
ideals and beliefs which attended the foundation of this re- 
public, which have endured to the present time and which 
we can not now discard if our nation is to continue to exist 
and our people to be prosperous and happy. 

We need to organize and correlate the common interests 
of the country to solve the problems of this reconstruction 
time. This is as necessary now as it was during the war 
period. We have drifted oflF into selfish struggles that only 
nullify constructive programs for the country's good. It, has 
been well said that a man is not a good citizen who does not 
give some thought to, and spend some effort in, a larger sphere 
than that in which he exercises his selfish endeavors. He 
must contribute something to the common service of hiunanity. 
The same is true of business or group citizenship. Let us give 
thought to these things and work out programs of general 
good and get behind them with a perseverance and persistence 
that will not yield to defeat. 
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The Comedy of Stage Death 
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That stage deaths are funny no observant playgoer will 
deny. Who has not laughed to see some realist dive into a 
coal-scuttle on being hit by a high-power bullet, or giggled 
at the sort of histrionic filibustering practiced by expiring 
elocutionists ? A few of us have smiled at Lear's happy corpse 
leading out its daughter to listen at the applause; and many 
of us are still extant who appreciated the joke when Peter 
Grimm once printed in his programmes that, having returned 
once, he would return no more until the show was over. 
Thanks to the Southern CaHfomia School of Art, remarks 
George Ade, the tragedy of the past has become the comedy 
of the present. The hero who is shot elicits shriek*? of laag^ - 
ter, while the villain who sinks amid bubbles into the deep 
inspires a paroxism of mirth in the large lady seated next y;.-^ 
in the playhouse. Yes, the comedy of stage death is obvious 
in American drama no less than in Chinese. Such being the 
case, this paper seeks not to prove it, but to demonstrate by 
illustration and quotation that it has always been so. Such 
an undertaking is perhaps not altogether idle in view of Mr. 
Ade's statement above; for many of us, as a result of the 
marvelous strides of recent drama in Southern California and 
elsewhere, are prone to forget that the detection of comedy 
in dead and dying actors is neither a modem nor an American 
acquirement, but, like democracy and stage censorship, is a 
venerable inheritance from our ancestors. 

Not only have human beings enjoyed from remotest times 
the humor of stage death, but classic scholars, too, have seen 
the joke and philosophized upon the subject. Naturally averse 
to all deeds of violence, and holding with the Greeks that the 
business of tragedy is to be serious, they have argued that 
stage deaths should be of the gentlest type or else confined 
to the green room and rhetoric. Such Englishmen as Dryden, 
to illustrate, and William Cooke, some hundred years later, 
declared that death on the stage in consequence of duel or 
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battle has been a perennial cause of laughter, while Paul Hif- 
feman in his Dramatic Genius (1772) enumerates among the 
unfailing sources of comic effect not only "ungraceful attempts 
at fencing" but the dying prostrations of hero or heroine, 
"either precipitately alarmling or slidingly awkward," and the 
"petit manoeuveres of drinking poison out of small pocket- 
dram-bottles." 

The truth of the claim that the actor who dies by sword 
or dagger becomes temporarily a comedian is proved by an 
abundance of anecdotes — ^trustworthy and otherwise. What 
could have been funnier, for instance, than the provincial 
Tybalt, a "barn-spouting hero," who, writes Francis Gentle- 
man, was so realistic as the result of liquor and a love of 
his art that he refused utterly to be defeated and was driving 
the exhausted Romeo from the stage when suddenly he 
crumpled in death at the command of his loud-voiced wife 
behind the scenes. Equally diverting must have been the 
"fiery" Tybalt who, according to Tate Wilkinson, "fell down 
dead without an attempt at battle" so soon as he perceived 
that Romeo carried a real sword instead of a stage foil. 
Somewhat similar was the death of a "scholarly" amateur 
described by Mrs. Mowatt. He spoke the lines of Paris with 
correctness and effect, but on being wounded by the reckless 
Romeo he was put to a great disadvantage by his scholarly 
deliberateness, for, 'being reluctant to fall with an undignified 
bang, he carefully selected a soft spot by looking over his 
shoulder and descended gently and deliberately to his final 
rest. Hamlet's wicked uncle has afforded much amusement 
to earlier generations. As one historian of the stage has 
said, "it is a remarkable fact that as a rule the death of the 
King, even under ordinary circumstances, always raises a 
laugh." He has oftentimes passed away under circumstances 
other than ordinary. Two illustrations of the comic quality 
in Qaudius will suffice. Powrie, says Baynham in his history 
of the Glasgow stage, was once acting Hamlet to the Claudius 
of Alexander. Powrie's aim was to emphasize the serious- 
ness o^ the King's death rather than the humor of his over- 
throw; hence, instead of placing the throne in the center of 
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the stage, he placed it near the wings and arranged that Ham- 
let should stab his uncle, who should fall prostrate on the 
steps leading up to the throne. "Every arrangement," says 
Baynham, "was duly carried out at rehearsal, but, unfortu- 
nately, the property man had not taken into consideration 
two things — ^the one was the strength of the back of the throne 
chair, and the other the extra force which, in the excitement 
of the moment, Mr. Powrie might impart to the fatal thrust. 
Laertes (myself) had been duly dispatched, and was lying 
head foremost to the audience. Powrie then made such a rush 
at Mr. Alexander, that the hilt of the sword coming with 
tremendous force against the edge of the back of the throne 
chair, the latter gave way, and tipped up, carrying upwards 
the slain monarch and his legs with it. It got fixed between 
the 'two wings,' and Mr. Alexander, being at the time quite 
powerless to extricate himself from his embarrassing position, 
remained with his regal robe thrown up over him, almost as 
high as his head, and discovering beneath it a pair of red- 
worsted tights, over which were tucked up Mr. Alexander's 
street trousers. To complete the eflfect, the laughter of the 
audience caused Laertes, who had died a few minutes before, 
to look up in order to ascertain what was the matter." 

It is not recorded that Laertes was brought to life by a 
somewhat earlier, but equally unusual, death of Qaudius. 
Like the Romeo mentioned by Wilkinson, the manager of the 
theater at Kingston in Surrey insisted on providing himself 
with a real sword on the occasion of his playing Hamlet to 
the Claudius of Denman. In the excitement of his mad rush 
upon his uncle, Hamlet forgot the deadly nature of his weapon. 
Not so Qaudius. With a movement too agile to become the 
dignity of a monarch he sprang from his throne, exclaiming 
with great energy and terror, "It's a sword!" — ^and fell dead 
before Hamlet, who had checked his onrush, could administer 
the thrust contemplated by Shakspere. 

In order to improve the comedy warranted by text and 
stage direction, actors, by neglecting to equip themselves with 
the necessary instruments of death, have frequently resorted 
unexpectedly to striking substitutes. Such tricks were appre- 
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ciated as early as Shakspere's time, a statement proved by 
Thisbe's committing suicide with the scabbard of her lover. 
Numerous stage beauties have followed in the footsteps of 
Thisbe. Charlotte Charke records early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that she once saw a daggerless heroine dispatch herself 
with a "Lady's Busk" drawn from her "stays" ; Juliet as acted 
by Mrs. Cibber once took her life by plunging her finger 
against her breast ; and the famous, but very near-sighted, Mrs. 
Dancer on one occasion dropped her dagger at the instant of 
plunging it into her heart. After seeking it in vain, she was 
ceremoniously presented with the elusive weapon by a con- 
siderate fellow-actor. In recent times James Fulton relates 
a somewhat similar bit of improvisation. In Fly by Night the 
heroine was to shoot the villain with a revolver, but no ex- 
plosion following the second fall of the hammer, the ready- 
' witted actor threw up his hands and went to his death with 
this reflection: "My God! I've been shot with an air-gun." 
It is difficult to say just what connection can be traced be- 
tween this story and that of the equally versatile actor who, 
when the pistol failed to fire in a coal mine several hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, toppled over with the fol- 
lowing comment: "My God! I've been struck by lightning." 
Davidge in his Footlight Flashes tells of an equally interesting 
departure from the text. A traveling troupe was acting 
Richard III on a very narrow improvised stage. All went 
well until the famous fight on Bosworth Field. "In conse- 
quence of the very contracted space," writes Davidge, "it was 
absolutely necessary to pursue the combat from the top to 
the bottom of the stage, and while Richard was driving Rich- 
mond up with a splendid show of head blows, he (Richmond) 
suddenly vanished from the sight of Richard, and the audience. 
In vain did the crook-backed tyrant call for Richmond to come 
on, if it was only to kill him. No! Richmond was too much 
disconcerted by his sudden mishap, and Richard, determined 
not to be cut out of his die, cast himself on his own sword, 
spoke his speech, and expired." 

That the swallowing of stage poison was a source of 
comedy in the days of Hiffernan no less than it is in these 
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days of drinking blockade liquor from bottles is too obvious 
to need demonstration here. I shall accordingly confine my- 
self to two cases of poisoning, in both of which the audience 
expressed its satisfaction at the joke. Mrs. Siddons, Accord- 
ing to a frequently repeated anecdote, was once imbibing 
poison in her "grand manner," when a rustic in the gallery 
volunteered this bit of approbation: "That's right, Molly; 
soop it oop, ma lass." It may be remarked incidentally that 
this continent of the rustic reminds one of that of the wag 
who turned the initial performance of Voltaire's Mariamne 
into farce by remarking when the heroine takes poison in the 
fifth act: *'Ma foi, the queen drinks!" One of the heroines in 
the late eighteenth century Bath Comtpany, writes Everard 
in his Memoirs, was accustomed to stimulate herself with a 
milder form of poison before partaking of that provided for 
Hamlet's mother. On one occasion the result of her stimu- 
lation was too obvious ; and when the Queen exclaimed, " 'Tis 
the drink, the drink, Hamlet," and "in spite of herself fell 
oflF the chair," the observant gallery responded : "Ay, ay, 'tis 
the drink; you need not tell us that." Stage poison, it may 
be added, need not be taken into the stomach in order to 
stimulate a laugh. It may be humorously administered by way 
of the ear. Witness, for example, the case at Drury Lane 
near the middle of last century. In the play scene in Hamlet, 
where Lucianus is to pour the deadly mixture into the ear 
of the sleeping King, he forgot his lines and desperately extem- 
porized thus in a strong Irish brogue : "I'll pour the pison into 
his ear-hole ; that'll do it." It did, comments Edward Stirling, 
so far as the Irishman's future at Drury Lane was concerned. 
For the benefit of those who insist that actors, in their 
modem search for realistic methods, should dive into coal- 
hods on being hit by bullets or should imitate the gestures of 
cramp colic to show the poignancy of death, it may be re- 
marked that the humor of such realism is glanced at in Hif- 
fernan's reference to the hero whose fall is "precipitately 
alarming or slidingly awkward." As a matter of fact, theater- 
goers long before the time of Hiffeman enjoyed the comedy 
in death agonies. Witness, to illustrate, the work of their 
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burlesquers, notably Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, where Ralph, provided with "a forked arrow 
through his head," comes on and dies to the great delight of 
his master and mistress — staunch representatives of the Eliza- 
bethan populace. 

A few later cases of a similar sort of acting may not be 
totally void of suggestions for our modem tragedians. It is 
said that while the father of R. B. Sheridan was acting the 
part of Alexander the Great at Dublin he threw his javelin 
at Clytus but hit instead a cup-bearer impersonated by a noto- 
rious minor actor — one Jimmy Fotterel. Jimmy, thinking that 
this strange procedure "was some new business and he was 
expected to die, seized this long-desired chance of exhibiting 
his tragic powers." "He therefore flung himself down," con- 
tinues Molloy, "beat the stage with his hands, kicked and 
rolled; and taking the uproar of the house for well-merited 
applause, he refused to die, until by the exhibition of con- 
tortions and spasms he had exhausted his strength and con- 
vulsed the audience." Vastly diflFerent was the cause of the 
contortions and spasms staged by a big-nosed comedian named 
Philimore during the initial — and only — ^performance of Vor^ 
tigern, Ireland's well-known forgery. In the midst of his 
representation of the death of Horsus, the Saxon general, the 
heavy roller of the drop scene descended upon his breast, and 
the audience enjoyed immensely the struggles of the expiring 
Saxon until the heavy impediment was removed. Mahon, 
while acting the tyrant in Murphy's Grecian Daughter, died 
equally hard. It is difficult to improve on John O'Keefe's 
description of this event: "It was the ridiculous custom at 
that time, when the principal character was to die, for two 
men to walk on with a carpet and spread it on the stage for the 
hero to fall on and die in comfort. Dionysius was stabbed 
and had to expire: Mahon fell upon the carpet and b^an 
his dying speech. Possessed with full inspiration from the 
tragic muse, he grinned and frothed, and threw his eyes 
around and about, and grasped the carpet with both hands, 
and writhed and twisted, speaking all the time; by which 
means, before his speech was half finished, he had wrapped 
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himself so tightly up in the tragic table-cloth of Melpomene, 
that nothing could be seen of him but the tip of his nose — red 
with fury." Much more genteel was the manner of dying 
initiated by the West Indian dandy Robert ("Romeo") Coates 
and perpetuated by Charles Mathews in Romeo RantalL Cap- 
tain Gronow in his Reminiscences describes the death of the 
notorious amateur in the role of Romeo at Bath: "Out came 
a dirty silk handkerchief from his pocket, with which he care- 
fully swept the ground; then his opera hat was carefully 
placed for a pillow, and down he laid himself. After various 
tossings about, he seemed reconciled to his position; but the 
house vociferously bawled out, 'Die again, Romeo V and obedi- 
ent to the command, he rose up, and wenti through the cere- 
mony again." A third case of this "slidingly awkward" 
method of expiring, it is said, was presented by Juliet, who 
had by this time recovered from the effects of the sleeping 
potion. 

Not only is the act of d3ring an ancient source of comedy, 
but the very presence of dead bodies on the stage has fre- 
quently been the occasion of mirth. The point may be illus- 
trated. Younger, a portly actor, was pla)ring the valiant 
Ribemont at Manchester in William Shirley's play The Black 
Prince. In the act of expiring, Younger happened to roll on 
his back preparatory to giving the final kick. The prospect, 
writes Tate Wilkinson, of his "fair round belly with fat 
capon lined" appeared not as a little hill but a mountain of 
flesh, behind which his head was quite lost to view of the 
audience. The effect was not lost, for "every effort to finish 
the play proved abortive, and the curtain never dropped with 
more applause." It is hardly worthwhile to mention in this 
connection that more than once before the modem chorus 
reconciled the spectators to scanty skirts on the stage, the 
gallery has become boisterous at the exposure of too large 
a portion of a female corpse. 

It is rather a striking illustration of the perversity of a 
theatrical audience that it will laugh because a dead body lies 
exposed upon the stage and at the same time snicker because 
tho corpse is borne away. An old critic who signed himself 
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"Dramaticus*' noted this circumstance long ago. Being a 
somewhat sober-minded person who preferred his tragedy 
undiluted, he printed an article in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for May, 1789, requesting dramatists to confine their slaughter 
to the "finale, or last act of the play," since by so doing the 
fall of the curtain would obviate the employment of "bearers." 
"It cannot be denied," the old classicist exclaims, "that the 
carrying off stiffened and counterfeit bodies is so laughable 
an artifice it is sure to excite a risibility and turn the whole 
into a tragi-comic-farce." John Davies has commented inter- 
estingly on the fun which, during the eighteenth century, at- 
tended the carrying off of Hotspur's body on the back of Fal- 
staff : "How Booth and Harper managed this pantomimic scene 
is not very easy to tell: Quin had little or no difficulty in 
perching Garrick upon his shoulders, who looked like a dwarf 
on the back of a giant. But, oh ! how he tugged and toiled 
to raise Barry from the ground! As they were rivals, and 
sometimes jarred, we may, without breach of charity, suppose 
that Hotspur sometimes enjoyed the sweat of Falstaff. If 
the dead man was not friendly to the living, he might have 
made the weighing him up an Herculean labour. At length this 
upper-gallery merriment was done away with by the difficulties 
which Henderson encountered in getting Smith on his shoul- 
ders. So much time was consumed in this pick-a-pack business 
that the spectators grew tired, or rather disgusted. It was 
thought best, for the future, that some of Falstaff's raga- 
muffins should bear off the dead body." And thus departed 
a part of the humor which Shakspere intended in the role of 
the fat knight. 

It may not 'be superfluous to remark that a few corpses have 
been more accommodating than those mentioned by Davies. 
The "very lusty" Mrs. Hamilton was performing as Aspasia 
in Tamberlane; and when her attendants found it very diffi- 
cult to lift the chair into which she had thrown herself while 
dying, she ordered them to set it down, and "making her 
courtesy to the audience, walked off as coolly as if she was 
not to be supposed dead." Thomas Gilliland in his Dramatic 
Synopsis objects that Kemble as the dead husband of Isabella 
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(Mrs. Siddons) in The Fatal Marriage too obviously assisted 
his wife when she dragged him from the stage, but his efforts 
were nothing compared to a corpse described in Macready's 
Reminiscences, During the rehearsal of Virginius at Kendal, 
Macready was amazed to see the dead body of Siccius Den- 
tatus reposing, not on a bier, but on the stage, with two 
**bearers" posted close a1< hand. In spite of Macready's pro- 
tests against such an arrangement, the manager insisted that 
it should be thus presented, since it had been frequently re- 
hearsed. "After some delay," writes Macready, "the scene 
was drawn up and disclosed the trio as described. On I 
went, and uttered my lamentation over the prostrate veteran, 
but when I gave the order, 'Take up the dead body; bear it 
to the camp,' to my agony and horror, the two men, stooping 
down, put each an arm under the shoulders of the dead Den- 
tatus, raised him to his feet — he preserving a corpse-like 
rigidity, his eyes closed, and his head thrown back — and arm- 
in-arm the trio marched off at the opposite side of the stage." 
Similar effects have been produced by American actors. 
Summer L. Fairfield, a Boston writer of some repute near the 
middle of the last century, made his initial performance as the 
uncle in Lillo's George Barnwell. The audience, says Walter 
Len^an, was inclined to laugh at his efforts, though he got 
along fairly well until he was killed by his nephew. Unfor- 
tunately he died too far forward; and a titter went through 
the house when the curtain fell behind the corpse. After the 
lapse of a moment the disconcerted corpse bobbed up its head 
to see if anyone was coming to carry it away. A second time 
the head bobbed in its quest for help. A third bobbing of the 
head was followed by howls of laughter, when the murdered 
uncle rose from death, gazed helplessly at the audience, and 
disappeared from the stage — forever. In 1860 the gigantic 
C. B. Bishop was playing Niger, the gladiator, in The Last 
Days of Pompeii at Albany, New York. On the death of 
Niger a pair of diminutive supers pattered on to remove the 
carcass. They tugged and strained. The fat sides of Bishop 
began to shake, and the audience to titter. Finally, when the 
uproar had become deafening, Niger raised himself on his 
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all-fours ami waddled off the stage with all the solemnity of 
a grizzly bear. His exit is said to have been greeted with the 
greatest demonstration ever witnessed in the Albany theater. 

Almost everyone who has attended a stage funeral has 
observed the corpse assisting in its own exit, but probably 
only a few of us have actually laughed at the coughing or 
sneezing of a dead actor. The coughing corpse deserves rather 
detailed discussion, not only because such a discussion will 
reveal the fondness of actors for repeating subtle stage effects 
but at the same time will set forth the pedigree of a popular 
theatrical anecdote. One of the "jests" in Gratiae Ludentes 
(1638) is titled "On a Player Coughing." '/A Player being 
slain upon the stage," writes the quaint old author, "was 
troubled with a suddain cough, which hee endeavouring to su- 
presse was manifestly seene to shake and move, and at last did 
cough indeed. At which the Spectators laughing, one of his 
owne Company standing by, said that hee was wont to drinke 
in his pottage." In A Banquet of Jests (1657) it is a "Master 
of Arts" who does the coughing at a university play; and, 
being of a sober and moralistic turn, he replies to the laughter 
of the audience with the following didacticism : "You may sec 
what it is, Gentlemen, to drink one's porridge, for he shall 
cough in his Grave." Ferdinand Killigrew's Complete Uni- 
2}ersal Jester ( 1769) attributes the cough to Tony Lee, a player 
in King Charles IPs reign, and reports Tony as saying to the 
audience : "This makes good what my poor miother used to tell 
me ; for she would often say that I should cough in my grave, 
because I used to drink my porridge." It is in this form that 
the joke has found its way into Sadler's Theatrical Anecdotes 
and other modem books, except that the old superstition has 
been contaminated and Tony made to say "drink with" instead 
of "drink" or "drink in." 

It is difficult to determine whether the late eighteenth cen- 
tury actor who played Selim to Mossop's Osmin in Congreve's 
Mourning Bride intentionally imitated the trick of Tony Lee. 
Be that as it may, the dead Selim, says O'Keeffe in his Recol- 
lections, received a great ovation — ^to Mossop's great disgust — 
when he put up his hand and loosened his stock on being 
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seized with a fit of coughing. Said Osmin to Selim, "You 
should choke a thousand times rather than spoil mjy scene." 
No such censure was administered to John Kemble when he 
was once compelled to cough while impersonating the dead 
body of Macbeth. That such effects are not lost on even 
a twentieth century audience can be abundantly proved. Many 
of us, for instance, have no doubt heard of the peculiar epi- 
demic at the Haymarket Theater during Beerbohm Tree's 
production of Henry IV. At the conclusion of the scene where 
the stage is strewn with corpses, certain scene-shifters in the 
flies inadvertently knocked down considerable quantities of 
dust in carrying out their duties. The dust settled on the 
upturned faces of the dead warriors, and more than one re- 
sponded by sneezing in spite of their wounds and Beerbohm 
Tree. 

The popularity of the anecdote regarding actors coughing 
after death as the result of drinking their porridge should 
remind us that resurrections of the dead have been a source 
of folk amusement from the time of the earliest St. George 
Plays to The Return of Peter Grimm; in fact, resuscitation 
is a comic device more primitive than the flinging of pies. 
With the exception of Villier's Rehearsal and Sheridan's 
Critic, there is scarcely a reputable English burlesque drama 
that does not employ the device. Bottom, it will be remem- 
bered, rises from the slaughter in Midsummer Night's Dream 
to explain the situation and enquire if the audience desires 
an epilogue or a "Bergomask," while Ralph in the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle recovers from the effects of the "forked 
arrow" in order to speak the epilogue. Two interesting 
examples of this sort of thing in much later burlesques are the 
sudden recovery of the King of Utopia and General Bom- 
bastes in Rhodes' Bombastes Furiose, and Merlin's wholesale 
cure of the slaughtered at the conclusion of Kane O'Hara's 
version of Tom Thumb, both of them just as funny as any 
of their innumerable successors. 

Lest the reader should get the impression that resurrections 
have afforded amusement in burlesques only, let me hasten 
to inform him that they have been equally laughter-provoking 
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in tragedy. Some of the instances cited above have occnred 
in serious drama. Again, everybody knows that Dryden had 
Nell Gwynne spring to her feet at the conclusion of Tyrranick 
Love and address the "bearer" thus : 

"Hold I are you mad ? You damned confounded dog ! 
I am to rise, and speak the Epilogue." 

Dryden, it is perhaps worthwhile to point out, was of too 
classic a turn to appreciate always the source of native humor. 
In the ballad attributed to him and directed against D'Ave- 
nant's Cruelty of the Spainards in Peru, the writer noted that 
one of the absurdities of the production was the having ntun- 
erous Indians who had been slain to enter "dauncinge in all 
in a Troope ;" while in the prologue to The Rival Ladies ( 1663) 
he objected to a popular device of the period : 

"And for surprise, two bloody-minded men 
Fight till they die, then rise and dance again." 

In view of such expressions, it is possible that in having 
Nell Gwynne rise from death to speak the epilogue, Dryden 
is not merely following Shakspere's lead but is using the 
popular actress as a means of showing his disapproval of a 
too violent blending of tones that had recently occurred at 
the conclusion of T. B.'s Rebellion at Naples (1549). This 
drama was composed by an earnest soul endeavoring to show, 
on the verge of Charles Vs execution, the evils to result from 
a populace rebelling against its rightful sovereign. The epi- 
logue driving home the moral of the piece is spoken by Mas- 
senello under unique circumstances. As his corpse, which 
has recently undergone decapitation, is being escorted to its 
grave, the news of a general pardon of the rebels reaches 
the funeral procession. Massenello, says the old stage direc- 
tion, "revives and starts up" with the following words: 

"Ha, whose that talkes of general pardon? 
Your pardon, and He speake the Epilogue." 

If it took a general pardon of the rebels to motive an 
epilogue by a decapitated corpse, other mutilated bodies have 
sprung to life under less urgent circumstances. Sol Smith 
tells of a Western actor who was accustomed to play not only 
the hero's part on the stage but to lead the orchestra between 
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acts. This double role sometimes made it necessary for him 
to be at two places at once; accordingly when he fell dead 
upon the stage at the end of an act, he quietly rolled over into 
the orchestra, unostentatiously took up his fiddle, and played 
solemn music as the curtain descended. The same author 
tells of another unusual death. While Matthew Field was 
playing Hemeya in The Apostate to the Florinda of the very 
portly Mrs. Drake, he suddenly noticed, while he lay dead 
on the stage, that the expiring heroine was preparing to fall 
upon his own corpse. Thus warned in time, the dead lover 
managed to writhe from under the descending weight. Not 
considering it fitting, however, that he should turn his back 
on his lady when they were to be "faithful to each other 
even in death," he calmly rolled over, says Smith, stretched 
forth his arms, and encircled Florinda affectionately as the 
curtain descended upon the devoted couple. Chetwopd's story 
o^ the actor Powell and his obedient servant Warren has been 
often re-told, but its repetition here will, I hope, be pardoned. 
When Rowe's Fair Penitent was first acted in 1699, Powell 
took the part of the "gay Lxjthario," who, after being killed 
in the fourth act later lies "dead by proxy" on a bier covered 
with black. Warren was lying in state as the dead body of 
his master. Powell, being of an irritable nature and not 
knowing Warren's present occupation, called aloud for his 
servant. The servant answered in an equally loud voice from 
the bier. "Come here, this moment," ordered Powell with a 
vigorous epithet, "or Til break all the bones in your skin." 
Appreciating the hasty temper of his master and knowing 
:hat he would probably keep his promise, Warren "jumped 
off, with all his sables about him, which, unfortunately, were 
tied fast to the handles of the bier, and dragged it with him. 
But this was not all ; the laugh and roar began in the audience, 
till it frightened poor Warren so much that, with the bier at 
his tail, he threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry), and over- 
whelmed her with the table, lamp, book, bones, together with 
all the lumber of the charnel-house. He tugged till he broke 
his tramlmels, and made his escape; and the play, at once, 
ended with immoderate fits of laughter." 
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It is perhaps worthwhile to mention that Wit a la Mode, 
or Lord Chesterfield's Witticisms (1778) attributes the es- 
capade above to a servant of Barton Booth, Powell's great 
contemporary, and that Gilliland in his Dramatic Mirror 
( 1808) tells a very similar story in which a stage-struck foot- 
man in a Lancashire village impersonates the corpse of Lxjtha- 
rio (Munden). Gilleland tells another story of a dead body's 
being revivified by a voice from behind the scenes. Herbert, 
a careless provincial actor, was playing the role of Douglas 
to his son's Sir Walter Blount in Henry IV. Herbert, who 
was not accustomed to paying much attention to the lines or 
business of his part and who had acted Blount as well as 
Douglas, got the roles confused and fell down dead at the 
point where his son Nathaniel should have done the dying. 
"A voice from behind cursing his old soul and advising him 
of his error," Herbert sprang to his feet and renewed the 
combat, in which Sir Walter expired in his turn amid great 
timiult. 

On a few occasions fire has resulted in resurrection. Tate 
Wilkinson was playing Alexander the Great at Bath near 
the middle of the eighteenth century. At an unfortunate 
moment the decorations were ignited by the stage lights. In 
consequence of a considerable blaze and stench and the cry 
of fire, everybody became excited, "but not one so horribly 
aghast," says Wilkinson, "as the dead Clytus, who had expired 
by the rage of Alexander : he rose with the agility of a tumbler 
that would not have disgraced the Royal Circus; his uprise 
and exit was so quick that he threw immortal Alexander on 
his back." After considerable laughter at the unnecessary 
excitement, the tragedy was resumed, "and old gray-headed 
Q3rtus made his second appearance after death, and prostrated 
himself once more a victim at the feet of Alexander" — an 
action which produced a second excitement in the audience. 
Everard in his Memoirs (1818) relates a strikingly similar 
experience which happened to Holland at London in 1769 
during the initial performance of Alexander Dow's Zingis. 
While Holland was lying dead on the stage the cry of fire 
was raised, and "like a stout hero, and the son of Zangis, Hol- 
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land bravely got up and ran away/' In the excitement of 
the nwment the audience failed to note Holland's dexterity, 
but when, at the insistence of Garrick, he reluctantly went 
forward to explain that the fire had been extinguished and 
then tried to "sneak or steal down into his former situation," 
the audience immediately remembered that he must have run 
away. The dead son of Zings also saw the joke; and, avers 
Everard, when Holland's "sides involuntarily shook," the roar 
"which before was thought to be at the highest, was now 
raised an octave above." Mrs. Whitelock, sister to the great 
Siddons, was guilty of even greater nervousness. Having 
recently witnessed a fire which impressed her greatly, she had 
just expired in the role of Desdemona when the "front cloud- 
ings" dropped a few feet. A boy in the gallery imnnediately 
shouted "Higher! Higher!" Mistaking the words for more 
alarming ones, Desdemona sprang from her bed of death, 
thrust open the curtains, and exclaimed in the face of the 
audience, "Good heavens ! Fire !" "The roar of the audience," 
says John Bernard, who describes the incident in his Retro- 
spections of America, "and the look of Cooper (Othello) threw 
her back to her recumbency, but the interest of the scene 
perished with her." 

Somewhat less humorous, because not so well motived, 
are those instances where corpses have risen to apologize for 
their own shortcomings or censure the weaknesses of others. 
Ralph Wewitzer is responsible for the story that about 1800 
an English barber sought to win fame by acting Romeo before 
his patrons. But even his friends in a provincial theater 
hissed his death scene. He immediately regained their good 
will, however, by stepping from the monument of the Capu- 
lets and making this announcement: "Ladies and gentlemen, 
this morning I dressed you ; this evening I have attempted to 
address you ; and tomorrow morning I hope to re-dress you." 
Not quite so effective was the apology made by a Mrs. Farrell, 
sister to the well-known actress Mrs. Kennedy. Having volun- 
teered in a pinch to play the part of Zara in The Mourning 
Bride, she displeased the audience with her manner of dying. 
"Upon which," writes George Ann Bellamy, an eye-witness 
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of the incident, "she rose from between the mutes, and ad- 
vancing towards the front of the stage, she told the audience 
that she was concerned she could not acquit herself so as to 
give satisfaction; but as good nature had induced her to 
undertake the part, merely to serve the person whose benefit 
it was, she hoped they would excuse it. Having finished her 
speech, she hastened to the place from whence she had risen, 
and threw herself down again between the mutes, who cov- 
ered her face with the veil." 

Corpses reviving for the purpose of rebuke are equally 
interesting with those who have arisen to apologize for their 
own death. The author of The Actor, or a Peep behind the 
Curtain relates anj interesting episode of the eccentric Junius 
Brutus Booth. During his portrayal of the death of Oroonoko, 
a role he did not like, various sounds of disapproval were 
heard throughout the audience. Arising from death, the 
player walked to the footlights and exclaimed full in the face 
of his offenders : "I'll sell you as General Jackson did ; I'll veto 
you!" The remark caused considerable comment, for at the 
time the newspapersi were occupied with discussing the num- 
erous veto measures being issued by the President. Edward 
Stirling was once playing Malcolm to the Macbeth of Klanert, 
manager of the Richmond Theater. At the point where, in 
the old acting version of the play, the tyrant is lying dead 
at his feet, Stirling tried in vain to continue his speech about 
his kinsmen and thanes. "Will you go on?" whispered the 
"irate deceased." "I cannot," returned Malcolm. "I'll speak 
for you, sir," exclaimed Macbeth, jumping to his feet. And 
after uttering the passage in which allusion is made to "this 
dead butcher and his friend-like queen," the "dead butcher" 
calmly lay down and died again. While; acting in Mobile in 
1844, so the story goes, the imperious Macready had offended 
a certain American democrat. When the latter was cast for 
Qaudius to Macready's Hamlet, he evened scores with the 
haughty tragedian. On being stabbed by the young Dane, 
Qaudius reeled forward and fell exactly in the "focus" or 
center of the lights — ^the spot reserved for Hamlet's own 
dying scene. Macready remonstrated in low tones, when 
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the dead monarch, assuming a sitting posture, issued the fol- 
lowing decree: "I guess I'm King here, and Til die where 
I damned please — ** which is slightly different from Mac- 
ready's version of the incident. 

So far we have been discussing corpses that have had 
more or less motive for their resuscitation. It remains to call 
attention briefly to cases which are lacking utterly in mo- 
tivation. Such have naturally been objected to by more seri- 
ous-minded critics as lacking in theatricality and the finer 
points of humor. A writer in the London Times for January 
26, 1820, spoke as follows regarding a famous revival of 
Shakspere's Coriolanus: "At the close the audience insisted, 
as usual, upon the absurdity of the reincarnation of Mr. Kean 
to announce the repetition of the tragedy to-morrow." If the 
critic in the Times could become wrathful at Kean's rising 
from the dead in order to make an announcement, what would 
he have thought of certain very recent actors who have resur- 
rected themselves solely to gratify personal vanity or the 
curiosity of an audience? Perhaps he would have improved 
upon W. B. Wood's castigation of what he pronounces in his 
Personal Recollections of the Stage a "foolery" borrowed 
originally from the French and imported into this country 
at the time of Edmund Kean's first visit in 1820. 

It is barely possible that a few actors are still alive who 
conceive that, by rising from death at the sound of applause, 
they are entertaining the audience. I wonder if such are ever 
mistaken as to the exact nature of the entertainment thus 
provided! At least some of their ancestors have made such 
mistakes. When Mrs. Penchard, wife of a well-known eigh- 
teenth century stroller, was once plajdng Lothario, a "breeches 
part," and fell in the combat with Altamont, she so deranged 
a part of her costume as to call down the applause of the 
gallery. Mistaking the hand-clapping for approbation, the 
old lady solemnly arose and acknowledged the racket with 
a bow. Pinder, a Bath star, writes Donaldson in his Theat- 
rical Portraits, made his initial London appearance as Rich- 
ard III at the Haymarket. He delivered the dying speech 
so effectively that a tremendous round of applause greeted 
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his performance. Although prostrate in death, the vain hundi- 
back "raised himself up, complied with the wish of the public, 
laid himself down, and died again." About 1850, sa3rs Olive 
Logan, a young Philadelphian, in consequence of numerous 
influential recommendations, was allowed to act Romeo in a 
public theater. Among other innovations introduced by the 
young man was the death of Shakspere's lover. After a con- 
siderable struggle he resigned himself apparently to the ef- 
fects of the poison, but when the audience applauded him for 
dying, he startled Juliet, who was about to throw herself in 
despair upon his lifeless body, by whispering the words, "I'm 
not dead yet" — which were followed by a "renewed series of 
expiring evolutions." We have already seen how "Romeo" 
G)ates in his famous Bath performance was on the verge 
of dying a third time in obedience to the desire of the au- 
dience. This is obviously a trifle too accommodating to be 
realistic. But "Romeo" Coates was an amateur! 

Instances of the sort of thing cited above could be accu- 
mulated to intolerable length, but the specimens already em- 
ployed are, I fear, more than ample to show that our fore- 
fathers no less than ourselves were accustomed to enjoy the 
humor of stage suicide and manslaughter. It is perhaps too 
sanguine to hope that they are sufficient also to prove that 
the resurrection of heart-broken kings and other theatrical 
personages has been somewhat overworked by our ancestors 
and consequently should be abandoned as hackneyed in these 
days of "slices of life." But may we at least hope that our 
grandchildren's children will never have glimpses of Lear 
and his daughter popping up from death because an audience 
protests that it comlprehends Shakspere? Certain signs are 
hopeful. Some actors now wash the death-dew from their 
countenances before conversing with their friends beyond 
the proscenium; the problem play has substituted desertion 
and divorce for dagger thrusts and poison ; and the increasing 
vogue of chorus girls and happy endings protects the tired 
business man from the post-mortem obeisance of vanity-ridden 
tragedians. 
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When people discuss the meaning of the phrase "true 
Americanism," one of the greatest and most picturesque char- 
acters in ouf history quickly appears in the conversation, a 
man who did not belong to the colonial period of the Founders 
but who in his fearless individuality was truly native to the 
young republic. Among our great men none was more t)rpical- 
ly American than Andrew Jackson. 

The son of poor Scotch-Irish immigrants, bom in 1767 af- 
ter the death of his father, left early in life without his mother, 
he wandered alone and penniless in the Carolinas. After 
studying law he joined the sturdy pioneers in Tennessee and 
by leaps and bounds he rose to be : "Solicitor imder state au- 
thority at twenty-two, United States Attorney at twenty- 
three, member of Congress at twenty-nine. United States Sen- 
ator at thirty, justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee at 
thirty-one, and major-general of militia on a dangerous fron- 
tier at thirty-five." He stood during the war of 1812, our 
second war of independence, as the greatest guardian of our 
land, winning an immortal triumph in the battle of New 
Orieans on that day of January 8, 1815. 

Then followed other military exploits. From these he was 
called to serve as President for two terms during one of the 
stormiest periods of our history. That office he left even 
more popular than when he entered it, continuing to be the 
inspiration of his party during the next eight years. Ever 
since his death, in 1845, as well as during his long life, his 
name has been one to conjure with. 

A letter from an admirer illustrates one of the many good 
reasons for his popularity: 

"I have directed my partners to send you a barrel of oranges & a 
tierce of sugar which goes to you from this plantation and shall Please 
God as long as you and I live — for I honestly believe that if you had 
not come to defend New Orleans I should not now have this plantation. 
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Wishing you every blessing that the Almighty can bestow, I remain your 
sincere 

Friend & very ObtcL Servt. 

Maunsel White. 

P. S. — ^As the sugar is rather green when you get it, put it on the end, 
the draining holes down & use it from the head & in a short time it will 
purge. I hope the oranges will go safe & sound." * 

From the day when, a lad of fourteen, he refused to black 
the boots of a British commanding officer, stating that he 
was a prisoner-of-war and not a servant, and received a saber- 
blow on hand and head, the marks of which he carried to his 
grave, up to his rejoicing over the annexation of Texas, Jack- 
son showed his sturdy independence of character. He was 
never a man who talked about his Americanism but a man who 
throughout life acted and lived it. His creed, then, is to be 
found in his long career as a servant of his country, and it is 
only by examining his deeds that we can see how well these 
square with the best expressed ideals of our Americanism. 

Andrew Jackson exemplifies what William Allen White 
meant when he said : 

"Self-respect is the essence of Americanism An Amer- 
ican is a self-respecting citizen who can look every other human creature 
straight in the eye and tell him where to head in. Nothing less. Indeed 
it is that sublime impudence glowing in the faces of an American crowd 
that gives the crowd its character— differing from any other crowd on 
earth. Good clothes, a decent home, wholesome food, a bit of leisure 
for his newspaper, the park, the movie and the lodge, are necessary for 
Americanism; these and one thing more — b, steady job. Given these 
things, he sits on the moon; take any of these from him, and he loses 
his Americanism and develops a servile mind and heart." ' 

Andrew Jackson in his time stood for the Americanism 
which Roosevelt so well defined : 

"All of us, no matter from what land our parents came, no matter in 
what way we may severally worship our Creator, must stand shoulder 
to shoulder in a united America for the elimination of race and religious 
prejudice. We must stand for a reign of equal justice to both big and 
small. We must insist on the maintenance of the American standard of 



^ Maunsd White to Andrew Jackson, Deer Range Plantation, Nov. 27th, 1843. 
This and other letters referred to are in private possession unless otherwise noted. 

•William Allen White: IV hy J Am a Progressive, {Saturday Evenmg Post^ 
April 23, 1921.) 
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living. Wc must stand for an adequate national control which shall se- 
cure a better training of our young men in time of peace, both for the 
work of peace and for the work of war. We must direct every national 
resource— to overcome difficulties. In our relation with the outside 
world, we must abhor wrongdoing, and disdain the baseness of spirit 
which lamely submits to wrongdoing. . . . We must . . . guar- 
antee to each man his rights and insist in return upon the full perform- 
ance by each man of his duties both to his neighbor and to the great 
nation whose flag must symbolize in the future as it has symbolized in 
the past, the highest hopes of mankind.'" 

Jackson characterized himself and defined his American- 
ism in a letter written shortly after his retirement from the 
presidency : 

"The approbation I have received from the people everywhere on my 
return home on the close of my official life, has been a source of much 
gratification to me. I have been met at every point by numerous Demo- 
cratic-Republican friends and many repenting Whigs with a hearty wel- 
come and 'well done thou faithful servant'. This is truly the patriot's 
reward, the summit of my gratification, and will be my solace to my 
grave. When I review the arduous administration through which I have 
passed, the formidable opposition, to its very close, of the combined 
talents, wealth and power of the whole aristocracy of the United States, 
aided as it is, by the monied monopolies of the whole country with their 
corrupting influence, with which we had to contend, I am truly thankful 

to my God for this happy result It displays the virtue and 

power of the sovereign people, and that all must bow to their will. But 
it was the voice of this sovereign will that so nobly sustained us against 
this formidable power and enabled me to pass through my administration 
so as to meet its approbation." * 

The determination with which the Victor at New Orleans 
fought his political battles can be gathered from a letter writ- 
ten to his son in 1843 : 

"The storm in Congress is still raging, Clay reckless — full of fury. 
.... His abuse and his coadjutors pass harmless by me. The de- 
posits will not be removed nor the bank rechartered. This monster of 
power and corruption must die — the power it possesses will destroy our 
government in a few years. It is a power that never ought to have ex- 
isted—its present course now convinces all honest men that it never ought 



'Roosevelt: Americanism, Quoted from address delivered in New York, October 
12, 1915. 

« Jackson to Van Buren, March 30, 1837. Quoted from J. S. Bassett: The 
Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 721. 
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to have and must be put down at the end of its charter. I have it chained 
— ihe monster must perish."* 

John Quincy Adams, fine man and great statesman that he 
was, found himself unable to stand against this man of the 
people. Van Buren was put into the presidency by Jackson, 
Tyler was driven out and Polk put in largely through the 
efforts of a man more than three score years and ten. Skilled 
and famous men such as Webster, Clay and Calhoun had to 
move around Jackson as mere satellites and the powerfully 
intrenched National Bank was done to death by him, even 
against the wishes of many men of his own party. By him the 
nullification movement ii^ South Carolina was killed, the 
Creek Indians were removed from Georgia, the Treasury was 
filled to overflowing, internal improvements by the Federal gov- 
ernment were stopped, and the French were forced to pay 
an old debt. Children in hosts were named after him or his 
wife, and young men struggled for a word of his favor. 
Among these was Stephen A. Douglass, the later opponent of 
Abraham Lincoln, who started his political career as a sup- 
porter of Jackson, and fastened the attention of his con- 
stituency upon himself during his first session in Congress by 
working for the remission of a thousand dollar fine. This 
fine was fixed on Jackson after the battle of New Orleans for 
contempt of court. So successful was the Douglass speech that 
it received the attention of Jackson, and when Douglass 
visited Jackson in Tennessee, Jackson said to him: 

"Are you the Mr. Douglass of Illinois who delivered a speech last 
session on the subject of the fine imposed on me for declaring martial 
law at New Orleans? .... Then stop, sit down here beside me, 
I desire to return you my thanks for that speech. You are the first man 
that has ever relieved my mind on a subject which has rested on it for 
thirty years. My enemies have always charged me with violating the 
Constitution of my country by declaring martial law at New Orleans, and 
my friends have always admitted the violation. I never could understand 
how it was that the performance of a solemn duty to my country — a 
duty which if I had neglected, would have made me a traitor in the sight 
of God and man, could properly be pronounced a violation of the Consti- 
tution. I felt convinced in my own mind that I was not guilty of such a 



* Letter to his son, dated Washington. February 16, 1834. 
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heinous offence; but I could never make out a legal justificaticni of my 
course, nor has it ever been done, sir, until you, oa the floor of Congress, 
at the late session, established it beyond the possibility of cavil or doubt 
I thank you, sir, for that speech." • 

Jackson was an American in that he had the most tm- 
questioned devotion and loyalty to his country. Throughout 
his will occur such statements as this : 

"I bequeath to my beloved grandson Andrew Jackson, son of Andrew 
Jackscm, Jr., and Sarah his wife, the sword presented to me by the Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, with this injunction, that he will always use it in 
defense of the Ccmstitution and our glorious Union and the perpetuation 
of our republican customs, remembering the motto, 'Draw me not with- 
out occasion nor sheath me without honor.' " 

In willing away another sword, he said : 

"To by grand-nephew, A. J. Coffee, I bequeath the elegant 
sword presented to me by the Rifle Company, of New Orleans 
commanded by Capt Beal, as a memento of my regard, and to bring 
to his recollection the gallant conduct in defense of New Orleans in 1814 
and 1815, with this injunction, that he wield it in protection of the rights 
secured to American citizens under our glorious Constitution against all 
invaders whether foreign foes or intestine enemies." 

Jackson was a true American also in that he had the 
greatest self-reliance, and the willingness to shoulder re- 
sponsibility if he thought the course was right. Running all 
through his letters and public utterances are such statements 
as this one : 

"If you would preserve your reputation, or that of the state over 
xdiich jrou preside, you must take a straightforward, determined course; 
regardless of the applause or censure of the populace, and of the fore- 
bodings of that dastardly and designing crew who, at a time like this, 
may be expected to clamor continually in your ears." ' 

This independence and self-reliance made him a natural 
and fearless leader of men. Physical courage and moral 
cotu-age he had to a very high degree. This sometimes ex- 
pressed itself in rather peculiar ways. To the day of his 
death he was ready to defend himself against all comers. The 



* Quoted from Allen Johnson: Stephen A. Douglass, pp. 81-82. 

* Jackson to Van Buren, 
cf Andrew Jackson, p. 716. 



* Jackson to Van Buren, May 19, 1833. Quoted from J. S. Bassett: The Life 
And • "^ - -*" 
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most amusing case was that of a discharged lieutenant of 
the navy who assaulted Jackson in a cabin of a steamboat 
during the presidency. Jackson was sitting at a table and the 
lieutenant came forward with the idea of pulling Jackson's 
nose, but bystanders interfered and bore the lieutenant 
away. Jackson wrote an account of the aflfair to Martin Van 
Buren stating that if he had been forewarned that the man 
was coming : 

"I would have been prepared and on my feet, when he never would 
have moved with life from his tracks he stood in. Still more do I regret 
that when I got to my feet, and extricated myself from the bunks, and 
tables, that my friends interposed, closing the passage to the door, and 
held me until I was obliged to tell them if they did not open the passage 
I would open it with my cane. In the meantime, the villain, surrounded 
by his friends, had got out of the boat, crying — ^they were carrying him 
to the civil autiiority. Thus again I was halted at the wharf. Solomon 
says, 'there's a time for all things under the sun,' and if the dastard will 
only present himself to me, I will freely pardon him, after the inter- 
view, for every act or thing done to me, or he may thereafter do to me." ' 

Jackson's willingness to assume responsibility was a trait 
so well understood that his political advisors and friends 
often hid behind him when a hot fight was being waged, 
knowing that the general would never call upon them to 
lead in the battle. 

Jackson had the natural dignity that we like to associate 
with Americanism in the way in which White spoke of it. 
Many people commented upon his dignity. One man said : 

"Hie has the appearance of a venerable old man, his features by no 
means plain ; on the contrary, he made the best impression upon me." * 

Tyrone Power, the actor, made this comment : 

"As viewed on horseback the General is a fine, soldierly, well pre- 
served old gentleman, with a pale, wrinkled countenance, and a keen, 
clear eye, restless and searching .... Both the wife and sbter of 
an English officer of high rank, themselves women of remarkable refine- 
ment of mind and manners, observed to me, in speaking of the President, 



•Jackson to Van Buren, May 1, 1833. Quoted from J. S. Bastett: Tkt Life of 
Andrew Jackson, p, 716, 

•Perry: Life of Lieber, 92, 93. Quoted from Bassett, p. 708. 
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that they ^^^ seldom met a person possessed of more native courtesy, of 
a more dignified deportment"" 

Another man wrote: 

''He is a warm-hearted, honest old man as ever lived, and possesses 

alents, too, of the first order He talks about all matters freely 

and fearlessly without any disguise, and in a straightforward honesty and 
simplicity of style and manner which you would expect from what I have 
before said of him."" 

George Bancroft, the famous American historian, who 
knew Jackson well, said : 

'The old gentleman received us as civilly as any private individual 
could have done; he had me introduced to all the ladies of the family, 
and such was the perfect ease and good breeding that prevailed there, 
they talked to me as though I had been an acquaintance of ten years' 
standing — I received a very favorable impression of the President's per- 
sonal character. I gave him credit for great firmness in his attachments, 
for sincere kindness of heart, for a great deal of philanthropy and genu- 
ine good feeling." " 

This suggestion of good breeding is well substantiated 
and is opposed to the tradition of Jackson's lack of dignity 
and polish ; his early reputation as a radical frontiersman is in- 
dicated by Jefferson's comment that he was "rude, malignant, 
and muddy-headed." But when President, it was as a con- 
servative that he guided his country through many perils, 
leading the rising democracy as it supplanted the early Re- 
publican type of government and harmonizing the interests 
of the Southern planters with those of the North with great 
skill. While not a reader of many books, it is not true that 
he was illiterate; his letters show the originality in spelling 
and punctuation that Washington and others before him freely 
used. Many rough vigorous drafts of state papers are in his 
own rather large, forceful handwriting, although he frequently 
had such papers copied or prepared by others. 

One of the most attractive traits of Andrew Jackson was 
his devotion to his family. This was illustrated first of all by 
his quite unusual love for Mis wife. As she grew old and some- 



*• Power: Impressions of America, I., 279, 281. Quoted from Bassett, p. 708-9. 
"John Fairfield to his wife. December 9, 1835. Quoted from Bassett, p. 709. 
>*Howe: Life of Bancroft 1, 192. Quoted from Bassett, p. 711. 
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what feeble, he had a church built near the Hermitage for 
her use and she was able to persuade him to become a member 
of the Presbyterian church, and he died an elder in it. The 
death of his wife, a blow from which he never recovered, 
occurred just before he left to assume the presidency in 
Washington. And when a New Haven spinster appealed to 
Van Buren to introduce her to Jackson with a view to mar- 
riage, he wrote a letter with his own hand saying: 

"Whatever may be her virtues, I could make but one answer to any 
partiality they could form for me, and that is my heart is in the grave 
of my dear departed wife, from which sacred spot no living being can 
recall it." » 

His letters to Mrs. Jackson are very devoted and marked 
by affectionate interest in all the details of her surroundings 
and health. He takes time to tell her of public aflfairs, of the 
delays and vexations in Congress, and again of his longing 
to get away from the Capitol and be with her at the beloved 
Hermitage. The following letters written in 1824 illustrate 
the ample, affectionate correspondence kept up with her : 

"My Dear Wife 

"I had the pleasure to receive your kind and affectionate letter of the 
12th instant oa yesterday; and presented your respects to the pious old 
lady & her daughter with whom we live, and they beg of me to recipro- 
cate their kind wishes. 

"It is true when I have leisure, my time passes agreeably with this 
family; but of leisure I have very little; every mail brings me at least 
oat dozen of letters, most of which are on business, & require answering. 
This occasions me much labour, which added to my congressional duties 
is really oppressive .... learning from your letter that you are 
blessed with health will greatly add to mine .... I have no doubt 
that you have seen in the papers that there are now two comets that are 
seen nightly. This I have but little doubt has an effect upon the season, 
and produces this very extraordinary winter. I believe this is a phenom- 
enon not before recorded in history 

"I am truly happy to hear that our church is about to be finished. 
.... It was my desire to retire to private life, & live free from the 
bustle of public life, & the scenes of intrigue & corruption that appear 
to be the order of the day as practiced in this great city. There is one 
consolation left for me, & that is, that I mingle not in it I pursue my 



"Jackson MSS., Library of Congress, March 6, 1837. Quoted from Bassett, 
p. 706. 
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old course of doing that which my judgt dictates, & fearing no conse- 
quences. Thus my conscience is left free from remorse, which is better 

than all earthly things can bestow 

"I write you often & hope my letters reach you; .... I have 
reed my son's letter, but have not time to answer it. Say to him he 
must write me often and must try to improve his handwriting & his 
diction. I am pleased with his letter but wish him to improve by writing 

me often Give my love to the Andrews, Eliza and what young 

ladies may be with you .... believe me to be your affectionate 
husband 

Andrew Jackson."" 

"My Dear Wife 

"George leaves me this morning with Mr. Hill of Franklin ; to return 
to you to take on Major Eatons horses & one of mine, if not sold, left 
on the way hither. I have sent with him a few pamphlets & Books for 
your & little Andrews amusement — George carries with him the portrait 
of Major Eaton which I wish put into a Frame — George will hand you a 
note advising as to this subject. 

"I am truly wearied of Washington, and anxious to return to you; 
but I cannot leave here untill a Vote is taken on the Tariff, & some other 
business acted on ; such as the claim of the Georgia commissioners ; and 
the Bill authorizing the lands in Florida to be survayed ; so soon as these 
are acted on, I shall leave here for home, taking the stage to Wheel- 
ing & a Steam Boat to Louisville should the waters permit — otherwise 
I will take the stage direct for Nashville. 

"The Tariff bill has been eight weeks under discussion; to the ex- 
clusion of all other business. I hope it will close in the House of Rep- 
resentatives this week. Present me to Capt. A. I. Donelson, the An- 
drews, the young ladies with you, & all my neighbors, & friends ; & be- 
lieve me to be your affectionate Husband 

Andrew Jackson." " 

"Mv Dear Wife 

"Major Eaton on yesterday showed me your letter to him which gave 
me much pleasure to be informed of your continued good health — May it 
continue. 

"I cannot yet say when I will be able to leave this— or when congress 
may rise— I hope I will be able to give this information in all next week. 
The Tariff bill is still under discussion & until that is disposed of, no idea 
can be formed when congress will rise. 

"My rout when I leave here will be that which will afford me the 
greatest dispatch combined with ease ; my anxiety to see you is superior 



M Letters sent to Mrs. Rachel Jackson by Andrew Jackson, from City of Wash- 
ington, January 29th, 1824. 

'Letters to Mrs. Rachel Jackson from Andrew Jackson, Wlashington City, 
April 8th, 1824. 
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to all other considerations— I therefore will not pass through Philadel- 
phia, as I know it would detain me some days. . . . Say to Andrew 
& Lincoya I hope to be home soon when I shall expect to find they all 
have much improved. My love to the young ladies who may be with 
^ou, & accept the prayers of your afiFectionate husband for your preser- 
vation & health until his retuni* 

Yrs. 

Andrew Jackson."** 

The accounts which Jackson kept, preserving meticulously 
as he did, bundles of receipts, orders, stubs of checks elab- 
orately ticketed and filed show the many provisions he made 
for his wife's comfort and pleasure, his orders var)ring from 
jewelry and fine silks and laces to special wines and fruits 
ordered for her as an invalid. The range of prices will for 
the most part rouse fierce envy in the modem householder's 
breast, especially with the vision of fine cabinet and other 
hand-work employed in making the furnishings of his home. 

Nashville, June ISth, 1815. 

Reed of Andrew Jackson two hundred & sixty dollars in part of 
coach for Mrs. Jackson. 

McKiERNAN & Stout. 
Genl Andrew Jackson Dr. 

To James B. Houston 

May 20 To 1 High post Bedsted Varnished. $25.00 

8 Screws .. 1.75 

8 Caps 1^5 

4 Casters 2.00 

4 yds Sacking @ 75 cts 3.00 

Twine & Making 1.25 

Cord SO 



Rec'd payment $3475 

J. B. Houston 

Samuel Donalson Esqr. & Miss Jane Agnew 

To Anderson & Wier Dr. 

July 14th, 1802 

To 1 Scarlet Cloak. $10.00 

4% yds Tambored muslin 15/ 1124 

7 yds Callico 7/6 875 

1 Bunch Beads .25 



^ Letters to Mrs. Rachel Jackson from Andrew Jackson, Washington City, April 
2nd, 1824. 
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2^ yds muslin 3/ 1^ 

I Tam 25 

1 paper Corking pins...^ ^ 12j^ 

1 pair silk Gloves 275 

1 Romol Hankf -. 62^ 

$35.25 
Mr. Andrew Jackson 

To Richard Smith Dr. 

September 11th, 1821 One pair of Dining Tables $40 

November 5th 1821 One Square Dining Table 15 

do One Pair Card Tables 30 

do One Pair Wash Stands 18 

$103 
Reed a check on the Branch Bank at Nashville for $103 in full of the 
above account Dec. 3rd 1821. 

Richard Smith. 

(The following appears on back of above receipt) : 
R. Smith recpt for $103 Decbr 3d 1821. 

GenL Jackson To Thos G. Watkins Dr. 

1804 

May 28. To cash advanced Mr. Park & Messrs Jackson for wine 

& loaf sugar (Mrs J) « $8.50 

July 3. Visit medicine pr (Mrs J) 8.00 

8. Letter of advice medicine pr (Mr D) 3.33 

9. Visit Express medicine pr (Mr D)...-. ^ 9.16 

(On Back)— $28.59 

Reed, paymt for the within by Mr. Jno Coffee in full Oct. 28th 1806. 

—Thos. G. Watkins 

Thos. G. Watkins receipt in full of an extraordinary and unjust acct. 

Called to take dinner & a glass of grog on 3rd of July 1804, bled Mrs. 

J & charged $8. No medicine was given. 

This fine list of groceries must have celebrated a merry 
Christmas, and tells its own story of candle-light and good 
cheer. 

Invoice of Groceries shipped by Maunsel White & Co. on board S. B. 
Ellen Kirkman for a/c & rish per order of Genl. Andrew Jackson. Her- 
mitage, near Nashville, Tenn. Viz: 
Genl. A. Jackson, Hermitage 

4 Barrels superior sugar (237-221-223-208) 889 lbs @ 754c. 466.67 

1 Sack Java Coffee, 104 lbs. @ 16c ^ ~ 16.64 
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1 Tierce double refined loaf sugar D L, 196 lbs. @ 20c 39J0 

1 do nd 2 loaf sugar, 183 lbs. @ 17c ^ 31.11 

4 Boxes N. Bedford sperm candles, 131 lbs. @ 37c 48.65 

^ 9r cask winter strained sperm oil, 18 gals., @ $125 & cask 1.25.. 23.75 

1 Tierce Rice 670, 603 lbs. @ 5c 30.15 

1 Keg Pecan Nuts -. 5.00 

1 Box Gun Powder Tea, 13 lbs. @ 75c 9.75 

1 do Ouchlong (superior, 12 lbs. @ 1.00), 12.00 

1 2r cask old Cognac Brandy Castellon 1815 20 Galls @ 3c$ & 

Cask lc$ 71.25 

54 Barrel best Holland Gin 20 Galls @ 1.75 & new }4 BarreL 37.00 

3 Boxes superior old Port Wine 1 doz ea @ $18 54.00 

3 Jars Malaga Grapes 3 Jars @ $6.00 (large jars) 18.00 

1 Barrel Oranges ^ 8.00 

4 Jars Oysters, 4 doz. @ $2.00. 8.00 

8 Sacks Liverpool ground salt 8 sacks @ $2.75 22.00 

2 Boxes Bunch Raisins 2 Boxes @ $2.50 5.00 



CHARGES 

Cartage & Bill Lading $liO 

Commission 254% 12.65 



$506.17 



14.15 

$520J2 
Errors Excepted 

New Orleans 24th February 1838 
Maunsel White & Co. 

The journeys to and from the Hermitage are recorded in 
the long list of bills for shoeing and feeding the many horses, 
for the lodging and food of troops, and the servants. Illus- 
trative of the prices are many such items as the following: 

General Jackson To Wm. B. Richardson 

To 8 meals @ 3/ $4.00 

To 4 lodgings .67 

To 3 half pints gin. 1.00 

To fire in Chamber .50 

To 3854 gallons grain. , 6.42 

To 11 horses hay 1/6 2.75 

To 12 meals for servants 1/6 3.00 

Reed Payt. Wm. B. Richasdson. 
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Fort Monroe, Aug. 16th 1835 
President Jackson 

To F. M. BoYKiN Dr. 

To 6 weeks board for self @ $16 -. ^ ^.00 

Mr. A. Jackson -. 96.00 

Colo. Earle ^ „ *. 96.00 

Mrs. Jackson 96.00 

Mrs. Donelson ^ 96 

6 Servants @ $8 - .288.00 

3^ Boxes Caret 22.50 

1 Doz. P. S. Wine. ^ 9.00 

^ Gall Gin @ 9/ 1.50 

1 Gall Brandy 6/ ., 1.00 

1 Bottle claret 6/ in full - 1.50 

1 Ditto Brandy 3/ -. 50 

1 Ditto Gin 3/ -. 50 

2 Ditto P. S. Wine 9/ 3.00 

1 Ditto Brandy 3/ 50 

1 Ditto Gin 3/. -. 50 



$808.50 
Aug. 15th. Reed payment. F. M. BiOykin. 

More striking, even than the tender love for his wife be- 
cause more unusual, was the affection Jackson lavished upon 
his adopted son, whose business failures brought him much 
sorrow. However many the business mistakes of this son may 
have been, Jackson never lost patience with him or became 
irritable. He wrote him tactful advice, saying: 

"Keep clear of banks and indebtedness, and you live a free-man, and 
die in independence, without debt and leave your family so. Remember, 
my son, that honesty and justice to all men require that we should always 
live within our own means and not on those of others, when it may be, 
that those to whom we are indebted are relying on what we owe them, 
for their own support Therefore it is unjust to live oa any but our own 
means honestly and justly acquired. Follow this rule and a wise and 
just providence will smile upon your honest endeavors and surround you 
mth plenty, so long as you deserve it by your just and charitable con- 
duct to all others."" 

The following letter makes the point all the clearer : 

"MV Son. 

**Yours of the 22d ult. has been reed. My health for a few days has 
not been good— the labour has been very oppressive which I have been 



"Quoted from Bassett, p. 707, 708. 
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obliged to meet since my retmn to the city — and altho, thus far a mild 
winter, it has been variable & damp, and has occasioned many colds, 
from which I have not been exempted. I have had a bad cough & pain 
in my left side, from which I am not relieved but slowly mending. 

"My former letters advised you that you were authorized to draw on 
me for a certain amount to close the contract with Alexander Donelson 
about his Lot of land, and also for any other real wants, you might have, 
and to pay for the pork. Should you want funds for your journey here, 
or pocket money at home, before the cottcm is sent to markett & sold, 
you can draw upon me for the same, keeping in view the amount so 
drawn for, to meet these two last objects must not exceed five hundred 
dollars. 

'1 write as usual with many interruptions & must close with my love 
to Sarah & the sweet little Rachel — to Thomas, Emma, John & all our 
connections. Our household including Earle & Breothet with Major 
Donelson & Ladies, join in kind respects to you all & friends generally. 
I shall expect you to give me as early as possible the real amount of 
cottcm made & what you have done with your mills. 

affectionately yours 

Andrew Jackson. 

P. S. — I wish you to present to Sarah for her & my dear little Rachel 
all the jewelry of your dear Mother, and her dear namesake. Write me 
often I am so surrounded with business & perplexities that I have not 
time for letter writing 

yours affectionately A. J. 

"Your filly is in good condition. I have no doubt next spring she will 
make a noise, if she lives & is in good condition & well rode, she will 
succeed on any turf— My poor guilding begins to grow & get over his 
illusage & promises to be a good horse — he will be 16 hands high.'* " 

Jackson's love for children did not end with his devotion 
to this particular son. On a battlefield he found an Indian 
baby, gave him shelter and protection and raised him to man- 
hood. He was always the center of a large group of children. 
It is said that on one of his trips to Washington he distributed 
a hundred and fifty silver half-dollars to mothers as they 
brought little "Andrews" or "Rachels" to him along the 
route. To each he made a little speech, saying: 

"The half-dollar will serve the children to cut their teeth on now, but 
when they are older tell them it is the eagle of their country and teach 
them to love and protect it!" 



" Letter to Andrew Jackson, Jr., sent by Andrew Jackson, Washington, Jan- 
nary 8th, 1833. 
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His lattitude toward his daughter-in-law and her son, 
and others, is well illustrated by a letter which he wrote her 
while he was President. He says in one of his letters to her : 

"I was relieved this morning from great anxiety and solicitude by 
receiving your letter of the 28th ult from Clarksville, informing me that 
you are all well and that my dear little Rachel improves, is in good health 
and growing finely. May that kind Providence to whom in your absence 
to me, I have resigned you all, continue to bless you all with every bless- 
ing this world can afford. It is late at night and I must close for the 
present Pass my love to Andrew— cannot write him tonight, and kiss 
my dear sweet little pet for me, and believe me your affectionate father, 

Andrw Jackson. 

*'My regards to all the negroes who I know rejoice to see you at home. 
First leisure I will write you a long letter. 

Andrew Jackson. 

After the death of Mrs. Jackson which came so tragically 
the night before she was to start for the White House, the 
President was blessed with the devoted care of the two young 
women in his family who were like daughters. Mrs. Donelson 
kept a home for him in the White House and Sarah, a more 
retiring woman of Quaker birth, presided at the Hermitage. 
Like Washington, Jackson's affection was centered in his 
country estate, and he writes of the horses, crops, and farm 
interests as frequently as of aflfairs of state. Thus : 

"My Dear Sasah 

"By Major Lewis who leaves us on the 12th instant I send three pair 
of children shoes & two pair of stockings for my dear little Rachel & 
Andrew, which you will please present with a kiss from Grand papa to 
his children — they are the best I could get and will do them on their 
journey hither. 

"I have not had a single line from Andrew, or any information from 
you since I left the Hermitage except what oral information I reed, 
from Mr. Cotson at Wythe. I am wearied with anxiety and disappointed 
expectation — ^by every mail I have expected some letters and have re- 
ceived none. Major Donelson has received two letters from S toddy — 
names the ill health of Emily & the children, but does not say a word 
about your or the babes health. I am fearful that my letters are trouble- 
some to him. Therefore after the one that this to you is enclosed, I 
shall not write him again until I receive one from him. 



* Washington, November 8th, 1833. Andrew Jackson to his son. 
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"Accept my dear Sarah for you and the dear little ones my prayer 
for your health and happiness, and present the same to Andrew and 
believe me your affectionate father 

"Andrew Jackson."" 

Jackson was singularly blind to the faults of a friend — 
to his enemies, however, he was generally unforgiving, or in 
the words of Van Buren, "conciliation of individuals formed 
the smallest, perhaps too small a part, of his policy." A con- 
spicuous exception is to be found in the case of Thomas Hart 
Benton, United States Senator from Missouri. Benton and 
Jackson were living in Nashville when a quarrel broke out 
between them with the result that a fight occurred in which 
Jackson was shot in the shoulder by the younger brother of 
Benton; then Benton left Tennessee and went to Missouri, 
and, while Jackson was President and Benton was Senator, a 
resolution censuring Jackson was spread on the minutes of 
the Senate. Benton immediately gave notice that he would not 
rest until the resolution had been expunged from the minutes. 
It so happened that on the day that the bullet was removed 
from Jackson's shoulder Benton succeeded in Jhaving Ae 
resolution expunged from the minutes of the Senate. 

If quarreling between President and Senate is a part of 
our institutional life, then Jackson ranks high, because 
throughout his two administrations he constantly fought with 
the Senate and won his fights. He gleamed widi enthusiasm 
on the day of Van Buren's inauguration because the man 
whom the Senate had turned down had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. And Chief Justice Taney who had 
likewise been turned down was engaged in administering the 
oath of office. 

The leading biographer of Andrew Jackson has said: 

"But with the majority of people his death was a genuine sorrow. To 
them he was a real hero, a personification of a great cause, and the pass- 
ing of his influence was a national loss. . . . Jackson's lack of educa- 
tion, his crude judgment in many affairs, his occasional outbreak of pas- 
sion, his habitual hatred for those enemies with whom he had not made 
friends for party purposes, and his crude ideas of some political policies 
all lose some of their infelicity in the fact of his brave, frank, masterly 



•Andrew Jackson to Sarah Jackson. Washington, October 10th, 1834. 
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leadership of the democratic movement which then established itself in 
cor life. This was his task; he was adapted to it; he did it faithfully, 
conscientiously, ably. Few American Presidents have better lived up to 
the demands of the movement which brought them into power."** 

Jackson in his career and in his policies personified Amer- 
ica as the Land of Opportunity. Jeflferson spent fifty years 
fighting for a democratic America, a land in which merit and 
capacity rather than birth or hereditary wealth should count. 
Jackson proved that such a land did exist. The great services 
of Washington aided by Hamilton, though well known, are 
probably beyond the power of full appreciation. A career of 
service beginning with the French and Indian War and cul- 
minating in the famous farewell address is almost unique in 
the annals of time. The fine spirit and the splendid work of 
Lincoln in preserving the Union are well-known from the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address and the first and second inaugurals. 
Standing between the founders of our Republic and Lincoln, 
the preserver of the Union, in many ways amazingly different, 
towers the figure of Andrew Jackson the great American 
leader of our democratic commonwealth representing our na- 
tional character as has been well said by one in defining Ameri- 
canism: 

"Here, free from the domination of autocratic government and from 
the poisoning influences of decadent aristocracies, forgetting our fears 
and servile habits, we have elevated the best from all countries into a 
common possession— and called it Americanism." " 



SBaasett. p. 750. 

*P. P. Claxton: AmericcntMaiion. Quoted from Philip Davis: Immigration and 
Am^rieami Mah on, p. 621. 
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Doctor Johnson and the Occult 

Joseph M. Beatty, Jr. 

Gotidier College. 

Doctor Johnson characterized his century as "this age 
of inquiry and knowledge, when superstition is driven away, 
and omens and prodigies have lost Aeir terror."^ In spite of 
this characterization, however, die period was almost as 
credulous as our own. In the newspapers and diaries of the 
time and in the pages of the indefatigable Boswell himself 
there is many a story that will match the most mysterious ex- 
perience of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Old women were still ducked for witchcraft, and remote 
manor-houses retained without serious question their ancient 
ghosts. When Mary Tofts, the wife of a journeyman tailor, 
announced to the world that she had given birth to a litter 
of rabbits, even the court physician, Cyriacus Ahlers, believed 
her, and wished to obtain a pension for her.^ In 1762, the 
Cock-Lane Ghost held all London agog : the ignorant believed ; 
the learned — among them Doctor Johnson — came to scoff and 
remained to investigate. 

The story of the Cock-Lane Ghost is one of mingled 
roguery and credulity. Fannie L., a young woman from Nor- 
folk, was induced by her brother-in-law, a widower named 
William Kent, to come to live with him at Greenwich. After 
she had lived with him there for a short time she made a 
will in his favor. She then moved to the home of the Parsons 
family in Cock-Lane, and shortly afterwards to a house in 
Bartlet Court, in the parish of Clerkenwell, London. Here, 
in January, 1760, she became ill with the smallpox and died. 
She was buried at St. John's Church, Clerkenwell, and her 
former companion received her fortune.' 



* Tkt Idler, No. 11, in Tht Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D, A new edition, 
in twelve Tolumes, with An Essay On His Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, 
Esq. London, 1806, vol. vii., p. 43. 

'W. C. Sydney: England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. In two 
volumes. London, 1891. Vol. 1, pp. 293-4. 

' The Gentleman's Magasine for 1762, p. 43. 
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At this time the head of the Parsons household was the 
officiating clerk of the ancient church of St. Sepulchre in 
London. Shortly after the death of the young woman from 
Norfolk, he announced that her spirit had taken possession 
of his daughter, a girl twelve years old. Frequently, while 
the girl was in bed, the spirit was supposed to conmiunicate 
with its auditors by means of knockings and scratchings. One 
knock was thought to indicate an affirmative answer, two 
knocks, a negative. Scratching indicated displeasure. Among 
its disclosures the ghost made the charge that Kent was guilty 
of poisoning his sister-in-law; it said that it would not rest 
until the murderer was hanged. These phenomena and 
charges aroused great interest among Parsons' neighbors who, 
in turn, spread the news throughout the city ; the home of the 
parish-clerk became a gathering place for people of every 
rank. 

Horace Walpole, that famous litterateur, in a letter to 
George Montague, February 2, 1762, gave a vivid accotmt 
of his visit to the ghost : 

*T, could send you volumes oa the ghost, and I believe if I were to 
stay a little, I might send its life, dedicated to my Lord Dartmouth, by 
the Ordinary of Newgate, its two great patrons. A drunken parish clerk 
set it on foot out of revenge, the MJethodists have adopted it, and the 
whole town of London thinks of nothing else. Elizabeth Canning and 
the Rabbit-woman were modest impostors in comparison to this, which 
goes on without saving the least appearances. The Archbishop, who 
would not suffer the 'Minor* to be acted in ridicule of the Methodists, 
permits this farce to be played every night, and I shall not be surprised 
if they perform in the great hall at Lambeth. I want to hear it, for it 
is not an apparition but an audition, Wje set out from the Opera, 
changed our clothes at Northumberland-house, the Duke of York, Lady 
Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, and I, all in one 
hackney coach, and drove to the spot; it rained torrents; yet the lane 
was full of mob, and the house so full we could not get in ; at last they 
discovered it was the Duke of York, and the company squeezed them- 
selves into one another's pockets to make room for us. The house, which 
is borrowed, and to which the ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small 
and miserable ; when we opened the chamber, in which were fifty people, 
widi no light but one tallow candle at the end, we tumbled over the bed 
of the child to whom the ghost comes, and whom they are murdering by 
inches in such insufferable heat and stench. At the top of the room are 
ropes to dry clothes. I asked if we were to have rope-dancing between 
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the acts ? We had nothing ; they told us, as they would at a puppet-show, 
that it would not come that night till seven in the morning ; that is, when 
there are only 'prentices and old women. We stayed, however, till half 
an hour after one. The Methodists have promised them contributions; 
provisions are sent in like forage, and all the taverns and ale-houses in 
the neighborhood make fortunes. The most diverting part is to hear 
people wondering when it will be found out — as if there was anything to 
find out — as if the actors would make their noises when they can be db- 
covered."* 

A few weeks later, on March 22, Walpole, apparently cen- 
sured for making this expedition, wrote to his friend, Sir 
Horace Mann: 

"You scold me for going to see the Ghost, and I don't excuse myself; 
but in such a town as this, if a ghost is in fashion, one must as much 
visit it, as leave one's name with a new Secretary of State."* 

At one of its many audiences, the ghost promised by an 
affirmative knock that it would prove its credibility by accom- 
panying an investigator to the vault at St. John's Church, and 
by indicating its presence by a knock upon the woman's coffin. 
Shortly after ;this promise was given, the Reverend Mr. 
Aldridge, of Clerkenwell, in order to have an investigation 
made with a minimum chance of fraud, had the girl brought 
to his house for an examination by several eminent men. 

The investigators arrived at Mr. Aldrich's house about 
10 o'clock at night. Among them were Doctor Johnson and 
Doctor Douglas, later Bishop of Salisbury. Before their ar- 
rival the girl had been put to bed by several women; she 
had not, however, made any sound. After a period of fruit- 
less waiting, the men went down stairs to talk to the girl's 
father. In the course of their conversation it was decided that a 
test should be made of the ghost's pledge. Before they could 
carry out the plan they were told to come upstairs again to 
hear certain knockings and scratchings that were being made. 
The girl insisted that she felt the spirit like a mouse on her 
back. It was noticeable that when, in response to a request, 
she held out her hands, no scratching was audible. 



*Tht Letters of Horace fValpole. Earl of Oxford. Edited by Peter Ctmniiif- 
ham, in nine yolumet. London, 1861. Vol. III., pp. 481-2. 
» lb., p. 497. 
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The ghost was next mformed that an attempt was to be 
made to verify the statement that it would rap on the dead 
woman's coffin. Since it did not give any further advice, the 
person to whom it had made the promise, accompanied by 
Doctor Johnson and one other, went to the appointed place 
in the dead of night. Naturally, nothing happened. When 
the adventurers arrived at the house from which they had 
started, they attempted to make the girl confess a fraud, but 
they found her obdurate. Between 2 and 3 o'clock she went 
home with her father. After the investigation Doctor John- 
son wrote an account of the affair® and stated the conclusions 
at which he and his companions had arrived, namely, that 
whatever the cause of the phenomena, it was not super- 
natural. 

Soon afterwards the discovery was made that the whole 
scheme had been launched by Parsons in an effort to even 
his score against Kent who had once sued him for debt. He 
had instructed his daughter to accuse Kent of murder. For- 
tunately for the innocent man, English law could not im- 
prison him upon the accusation of a ghost. Parsons was con- 
demned to stand on the pillory for his part in the conspiracy. 
It was discovered that the sounds made by the girl were pro- 
duced with the aid of ventriloquism and of boards taken to 
bed with her. 

Doctor Johnson's part in the affair exposed him to the 
gibes of his enemies and the banter of his acquaintances. Al- 
though Boswell makes it perfectly clear that the investigation 
was undertaken not in a spirit of credulity but in a spirit 
of intelligent questioning,'^ nevertheless those who did not ad- 
mire the great lexicographer were quick to take advantage of 
the ludicrous side of the nocturnal visit to the vaults of 
Qerkenwell. 

The most pretentious of the attempts to ridicule the doctor 
and his friends was written by the bacchanalian poet-preacher, 
Charles Churchill. In a rambling poem called The Ghost, he 



* Th€ GenilenuM's MagoMtne for 1762, pp. 81-2. 

* Boswell : Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D,, includioR Bosweirs A Tour of ike 
Hebrides, etc Edited by G. B. Hill, in six volumes. New York, 1904. VoL I, 
pp. 470-1. 
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discussed with Shandyean diffuseness the expedition to the 
vault. His characterization of Doctor Johnson as Pompose 
gives the poem its only claim to distinction — ^and that a claim 
based upon a somewhat disreputable foundation. It has, 
however, the merit of showing the great man from a point 
of view very different from that of the adulatory Boswell. 
Such he may have seemed to those who knew him only by 
sight or hearsay, or who, without recognizing his worth, re- 
belled against the sharpness of his tongue : 

Pompose, insolent and loud, 
Vain idol of a scribbling crowd, 
Whose very name inspires an awe, 
Whose ev'ry word is sense and law, 
For what his greatness hath decreed. 
Like laws of Persia and of Mede, 
Sacred through all the realm of Wit, 
MJust never of repeal admit; 
Who, cursing flatt'ry, is the tool 
Of ev'ry fawning, flattering fool; 
Who wit with jealous eye surveys, 
And sickens at another's praise; 
Who danms all learning but his own ; 
Who scorns those common wares to trade in, 
Reas'ning, convincing, and persuading. 
But makes each sentence current pass 
With puppy, coxcomb, scondrel, ass ; 
For 'tis with him a certain rule, 
., I' The folly's proved when he calls fool ; 

f Who, to increase his native strength, 

Draws words six syllables in length, 
With which, assisted with a frown. 
By way of club, he knocks us down. 

ChurchiU's caricature of Doctor Johnson's investigation 
of the ghost is as distorted as this extravagant comment upon 
his attitude toward his less fortunate fellow authors. He 
holds up to ridicule the journey to the vault; he mocks the 
elaborate preparations to enter; he roars with laughter as 
the three great men march down among the shades and then, 
not unlike the traditional King of France, march right up 
again. The picture is amusing but over-drawn. 



•C ChnrduU: Th€ Ghost, bk. 11., 11, 653-676. Poetical Works, with an explan- 
atory notes, and an authentic account of his life, by William Tooke, in two volumes. 
London, 18*04. 
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It is not, however, upon such evidence alone that we must 
base our conclusions in regard to Doctor Johnson's attitude 
toward the occult. Mrs. Piozzi, who as Mrs. Thrale was one 
of the lexicographer's most intimate friends, remarks in her 
Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. : 

r 

"I well remember that at Brighthelmstone once, when he was not 
present, Mr. Beauclerc asserted that he was afraid of spirits, and I, who 
was secretly offended at the charge, asked turn the first opportunity I 
could find, what ground he had ever given to the world for such a report 
1 can,' replied he, 'recollect nothing nearer it, than my telling Dr. Law- 
rence many years ago, that a long time after my poor mother's death, 
I heard her voice call "Sam t" ' 'What answer did the Doctor make to 
your story, sir?' said I. *None in the world,' replied he, and suddenly 
changed the conversation."* 

Boswell's testimony is interesting. He says : 

The real fact .... is, that Johnson had a very philosophical 
mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, as to make him submit 
his understanding to what was authentically proved, though he could not 
comprehend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was willing to in- 
quire into the truth of any relation of supernatural agency, a general be- 
lief of which has prevailed in all nations and ages."* 

Doctor Johnson, upon several occasions, indicates by his 
own remarks that he had a rational and open-minded attitude 
toward the occult. Upon his famous journey to the Hebrides 
he became much interested in the question of second-sight. 
**Our desire for information was keen," he says, "and our 
inquiry frequent. Mr. Boswell's frankness and gayety made 
everybody commimicative."^^ His reasons for the keenness of 
his desire for knowledge are quite typical: "Of an opinion," 
he remarks, "received for centuries by a whole nation, and 
supposed to be confirmed through its whole descent by a 
series of successive facts, it is desirable that the truth should 
be established, or the fallacy detected."^^ gut in spite of his 
diligent inquiry he was unable to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion : "There is, against it, the seeming analogy of things 



*H. Lk Piozzi: Anecdotes of ike Late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., During the Last 
Twenty Years of His Life. London, 1786. pp. 191-2. 
^ Botwell, J. : Life of Johnson, toI. I, pp. 469-470. 
^Johnson Works, vol. Tiii., p. 340. 
»Ib., p. 339. 
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confusedly seen, and little understood ; and for it, the indistinct 
cry of national persuasion, which may be perhaps resolved at 
last into prejudice and tradition. I never could advance my 
curiosity to conviction; but came away at last only willing 
to believe." 

These remarks are not unlike those of Imlac in Rasselas 
when the maiden Pekuah was afraid to enter the pyramids 
because the spirits of the dead might still inhabit them : 

"If all your fear be of appariticms, said the prince, I will promise you 
safety ; there is no danger from the dead ; he that is once buried will be 
seen no more." 

"That the dead are seen no more," said Imlac, "I will not undertake 
to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages, 
and of all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, which 
perhaps prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could become uni- 
versal only by its truth; those, that never heard of one another, would 
not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make cred- 
ible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the 
general evidence; and some who deny it with their tongues confess it 
by their fears."** 

Although these words are spoken not by Doctor Johnson 
but by Imlac, they agree so fully with the point of view of the 
great moralist as expressed in his own sayings and writings 
that they are significant as part of the cumulative evidence. 
At one time, speaking of apparitions, he said in terms not 
dissimilar to those employed by the companion of Rasselas : 

"A total disbelief of them is adverse to the opinion of the existence 
of the soul between death and the last day; the question simply is, 
whether departed spirits ever have the power of making themselves per- 
ceptible to us; a man who thinks he has seen an apparition can only be 
convinced himself ; his authority will not convince another, and his con- 
viction, if rational, must be founded on bemg told something which can- 
not be known but by supernatural means."* 

At another time, while discussing with his friend, Doctor 
Adams, the vision experienced by Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, 
Doctor Johnson remarked: 



" lb., o. 343. 

" lb., vol. III., pp. 389-390. 

» Boswell, op. c%t„ vol. IV., p. 109. 
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" 'It is the most extraordinary thing that has happened in my day. I 
heard it with my own ears, from his uncle. Lord Westcote. I am so glad 
to have every evidence of the spiritual world, that I am willing to be- 
lieve it/ Doctor Adams replied. *You have evidence enough; good evi- 
dence, which needs not such support.' Whereupon Doctor Johnson an- 
swered in a characteristic manner, 'I like to have more.' "" 

It is precisely this desire to have more knowledge about 
vexing problems of the occult that explains Doctor Johnson's 
part in exposing the most astounding fraud of the time. He 
was neither a believer in ghosts nor a disbeliever in them. He 
was interested, as many are today, in discovering a rational 
basis for a belief in immortality. It is a mistake to consider 
him either weakly gullible or dogmatically opposed to a fair 
consideration of psychical phenomena. He was interested in 
the supernatural, but he would not accept its manifestations 
without sufficient proof of their credibility. In one of his 
many conversations with Boswell he observed: 

'^t is wonderful that five thousand years have now elapsed since the 
creation of the world, and still it is undecided whether or not there has 
ever been an instance of the spirit of any person appearing after death. 
All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it."" 

He consented to investigate the Cock-Lane Ghost in the 
spirit of Chaucer's alchemist, the Chanouns Yeoman, who 
said of his efforts to transmute metals : 

Yet is it fals, but ay we han good hope 
It for to doon, and after it we grope. 



••lb., p. 345. 

" lb., vol. Ill;, pp. 260-1. 
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The Middle States and the Embargo of 1808 

Louis Martin Sears 

Purdue University 

Toward the embargo, as toward many other issues, the 
Middle States assumed a median attitude. The line between 
approval and opposition was not fast drawn. Lying at the 
heart of the older Union, the Middle States had sympathies 
common to both their Northern and their Southern neighbors, 
as well as interests peculiarly their own. Thus their mer- 
cantile marine was a link with New England, while their 
staple crops were a bond with the South. At the same time 
manufacturers already possessed a foothold which made the 
Middle States the natural beneficiary of the stimulus which 
the embargo itself was to bring. 

In respect to a marine and to staple crops, New York was 
typical of the section. To the extent of her great shipping 
interest, her sympathies lay naturally with New England. On 
her long Canadian boundary, moreover, the natural tempta- 
tions to smuggling were multiplied by British inducements to 
evade the embargo. In addition, she was loath as any South- 
em state to pile up successive crops against a market day 
which might never come. But these discouragements were 
compensated by the advantage, first, of rescuing her shipping, 
and then of harvesting such gains as growing manufactures 
might oflFer. A strong party machine exercised a steadying 
influence, and DeWitt Clinton, Democratic boss of the State 
of New York, though not a devotee of the Virginia dynasty, 
was not the man to split his party by an open break with the 
national leaders. 

EJconomic distress was, however, immediate. Early in 
January Moss Kent wrote to his famous brother. Chancellor 
Kent, from Champion in the western part of the State, that 
"this part of the country begin to feel the embarrassing ef- 
fects of the embargo. It has destroyed the market for their 
produce, particularly pot and pearl ashes which is their prin- 
cipal dependence. In case of a war with Great Britain I cal- 
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ctilate on emigrating towards the Htidson as my services 
will not, probably, be wanted in this part of the frontier."* 

But the same general region of Western New York spon- 
sored the most contradictory declarations as to the effect of 
the embargo. A petition from Ontario County dated October 
10, 1808, and signed by 1,365 names laments that "in no 
branch of agricultural pursuit do we find our customary 
profits," and grieves that the bustling industry of a pioneer 
community was giving place to "a constrained and sullen in- 
activity" rendered in no way more endurable by numerous 
evidences of a sudden prosperity across the Canadian line.* 
Yet in face of this well considered statement of grievances in 
Ontario, a correspondent of Jeflferson could write from the 
neighboring county of Niagara that "* * * with respect 
to the embargo little difference of opinion exists in this quar- 
ter. With few exceptions, it is considered, both as to its 
origin and duration the wisest measure, which the administra- 
tion under past and present circumstances could have re- 
sorted and adhered to." 

The more optimistic view prevailed at Albany, for the 
state senate, on the 31st of January, 1809, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the "* * * most unremitted and repre- 
hensible attempts which are making with uncommon indus- 
try and malignity and by every art of misrepresentation to 
enfeeble and destroy the exertions of the general government 
in vindicating our national rights and honor by endeavoring 
to alienate the affections of the people by opposing the au- 
thority of the laws and by menacing a dismemberment of 
the Union." The legislature declared itself "fully satisfied 
that the conduct of the national government has been cal- 
culated to secure the resources to preserve the peace to main- 
tain the honor and to promote the interests of this country."* 

Wherever the balance lies between these conflicting 
opinions, and it must be admitted that the pessimists had prob- 
ably the weight of argument, there was at least some com- 



* James Kent Papers, libraiy of Congress. Vol. III. Moss Kent to Chancellor 
Kent, Champion, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1808. 

« Petition of OnUrio County, N. Y., to the U. S. Congress, Oct 10, 1808. 

* Jeffersonian MSS., Lihrary of Congress. Jan. 26, 1809. 
*/Wrf. State of New York Senate, Jan. 31, 1809. 
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pensation in an awakening manufactures. In a season when 
opponents of Jefferson and his policies could see no ray 
of cheer, the pew holders of St. George's Chapel, in New 
York, were sufficiently prosperous to install a $5,000 organ 
built by the Messrs. Geibs, of their own city, who, it may 
be added, had "just completed a very elegant and splendid 
organ which is now erected at Salem in Dr. Barnard's house 
of worship."* The clothing industry was encouraged by 
premiums on the introduction of merino sheep.® And the 
raw products thus favored by legislative bounty need not go 
to Connecticut for manufacture in Col. Himiphrey's mills, 
as there was at Poughkeepsie a plant, less extensive to be 
sure than the colonel's, which manufactured an article of 
similar quality running in value to eight dollars a 3rard.'' Some 
activity was manifest in the iron mines of Northern New 
York. And similar progress was noted in tin manufactures, 
one entrepreneur in the latter urging his claim to patronage 
on the basis that "as every citizen, who by his genius and 
industry, aids in perpetuating the independence of his coimtry, 
has a claim on the community for their patronage, the sub- 
scriber presumes that the liberality of his fellow citizens will 
enable him to persevere in his present imdertakings."* 

While the embargo was modifying the economic life of 
the people, the politicians were not idle. Jeflferson ho sooner 
made known his intention to retire into private life than 
the question of succession stirred New Yorkers into potential 
opposition to the Virginia Dynasty. Of this movement Gov- 
ernor Clinton was the natural leader,^^ and James Cheetham 
its chief spokesman. But even Federalists, who would have 
rejoiced at schism, doubted its likelihood,^ ^ for only the closest 
unity among New Yorkers would have withstood the Vir- 
ginia machine, and unity was conspicuously lacking. 'As 



•"r*# Repertory" (Boston), June 17, 1808. 

* Ontario Repository, quoted hj Federal GaMette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 
V The Diary of Darnel Mulford. Poughkeepsie, Sept 3, 1808. 

* The Repertory (Boston). Sept. 27, 1808. 

* The Public Advertiser. New York, April 25, 1808. 

^Wilson CaiT Nichols Papers. Library of Congress. J. Nicholas to W. C. 
Nicholas. Albany, Feb., 1808. '*! think there is little doubt that the ruling party 
here FN. Y.I expect something to grow out of inconveniences of the embargo 
favoraole to tnem . etc. 

^ The Balance. Hudson, New York, Jan. 5, 1808. 
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Chancellor Kent reminded his brother in July, 1808: "The 
news from New York is that the Democrats are all by the 
ears. Cheetham has been publicly denounced by two ward 
general meetings and DeWitt Clinton goes down with him."^^ 
The following philippic against Cheetham bears witness to 
Republican discord in a manner leaving little to the imagina- 
tion. "James Cheetham, This is the wretch who has the un- 
blushing impudence to speak of himself as a man of char- 
acter, of gentlemanly deportment, &c. This same being, who 
on the files of his own paper stands recorded as an unprinci- 
pled calumniator, a registered liar, libeller and assassin of 
private character." From this rather mild beginning, the 
attack warms to some heat, reminding the reader of "how 
lost, even to the honors of the halter and the gibbet, must the 
man be, who does not stand, in the estimation of the public, 
in point of character, at least, upon a level with James Cheet- 
ham."" 

But if there were quarrels among the Republicans, and 
if the Clintons showed no reluctance to capitalize for their 
own benefit the unpopularity of Virginia measures, the party 
nevertheless retained sufficient cohesion to preserve its local 
ascendancy. The governor of the State undertook personally 
to refute the charge that the embargo represented a sub- 
mission to French influence-^* And the Republicans of the 
county and city of New York adopted strong resolutions ap- 
proving the embargo and promising aid in its enforcement.^*^ 
The New York Republicans united in an appeal "to the Re- 
publicans of the United States" to hold together, and de- 
clared their unbounded idignation over the tactics of the 
opposition, serving as they did only to increase the obstinacy 
of the belligerents and to hinder the success of our own 
diplomacy. *• 



^ James Kent Papers, Library of Congress, Vol. III. Chancellor Kent to his 
brother. Albany, July 7, 1808. 

^Tke Public Advertiser. New York, Aug. 6, 1808. 

^ The Palladium. Frankfort, Ky., Apnl 7, 1808. 

* Ibid. Oct. 20. 1808. This or a similar demonstration was referred to in 
Congress as proof of the loyalty of New York. Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 2078. 

^Ibid., I.e., The Palladium. Oct. 27, 1808. Contrast this, however, with the 
petition of Third Ward Feb. 6, 1809. agninst interfering with transport of pro* 
▼isions and necessary supplies. Annals of Congress, xix, p. 1779. 
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Such solidarity as the Democracy was able to maintain 
was in face of much discontent among the people, especially 
the frontiersmen. And there were numerous violations of 
the embargo and much sympathy for offenders along the 
Canadian boundary. But discontent wt^is not colifined to 
these informal outlets, however disconcerting. Anti-embargo 
New Yorkers possessed in Barent Gardenier an intrepid 
spokesman, a veritable fire-eater. There was in the man a 
certain nobility of character, well displayed in a duel which 
his rabid utterances provoked. But in an age when duelling 
was rampant, this final test of his convictions was less re- 
markable than his very curious defense of Josiah Quincy for 
refusing to do what he himself had done. He shamed the 
southern leaders for baiting Quincy into a duel which Quincy's 
own moral code and that of Massachusetts forbade. In the 
courage to defend another for not fighting, Gardenier showed 
a finer spirit than in his own fearlessness on the field of 
honor. His own qualities, as well as the morbid political at- 
mosphere of the times, are displayed in a ,speech which 
ascribed our entire foreign policy to French influence, an 
extreme example of the kind of suspicion which poisoned 
the early political controversies of America. "It does appear 
to me, sir, that we are led on, step by step, but by an unseen 
hand. We are urged forward by a sort of spell, to the ruin 
of our country." When Gardenier named Napoleon's as the 
unseen hand a tumult arose, but the speaker was allowed to 
proceed,^'' though not to escape the consequences of his zeal.. 
He was challenged by George W. Campbell, of Tennessee, 
severely wounded, and for several weeks was an invalid. 
But he returned to his seat in Congress with ideas unchanged, 
their expression^ however, a bit less wild. He talked there- 
after less of foreign influence and more of domestic injuries, 
defending in particular the northern New Yorkers for their 
trafHc with Canada. 

The chief effect of Gardenier's outburst had been to 
eliminate him from the reckoning. His place was to some 



**AnnaU of Congress, xvii., pp. 1652-1656. 
^Ibid,, xyui, pp. 1705-1706. 
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extent taken by Josiah Masters, a man of similar views but 
less impetuous expression, who wished the embargo wholly 
removed before the adjournment of Congress in April. His 
remedy for maritime troubles was to arm the merchant vessels 
and let them give a good account of themselves. A show of 
force on our part would bring France and Great Britain both 
to their senses.^® 

This policy was not adopted, and when the New York 
dd^iates returned from the summer recess, they renewed 
their attacks with an hostility which seems excessive, in view 
of other evidences of sentiment in their state. Gardenier, 
once more in harness, declared that the embargo and non- 
importation acts were tantamount to war.*^ But when it 
came to a vote on ''Resolved, That the United States can not, 
without a sacrifice of their rights, honor, and independence, 
submit to the late edicts of Great Britain and France,^^ he 
and William Hoge, of Pennsylvania, were the only n^jatives 
against 136 affirmatives. Perhaps the two were more sincere 
than the 136, for many of these warriors of the council cham- 
ber were soon to be voting for a submission which no disguise 
concealed. 

When the administration asked Congress to put teeth in 
the embargo which would render evasion more difficult and 
dangerous, Josiah Masters commandeered a vengeance "which 
will hurl you down into that detestable and abominable place 
where the worm never dies and the fire is not quenched."22 
He credited the executive with good intentions at best, but 
not with wisdom, called the embargo and non-intercourse 
paper threats, and even insinuated, but with a caution inspired 
by Gardenier's recent experience, that America was a tool of 
France.^s His caution was perhaps needless, for opposition to 
the embargo in December, 1808, and January, 1809, was less 
dangerous than once it had been. The heresy of one year was 
become the orthodoxy of the next, and Gardenier himself 



»7Wd., xTiii. p. 2110. 
» Ibid., xix, p. 826 
» Ibid., xix. p. 853. 
» Ibid., xix. p. 938. 
»Ibid., xix, pp. 991-993. 
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was less of an outlaw. His was at best, however, a negative 
and destructive genius. For constructive statesmanship he 
seems to have shared the general aversion among Federalists 
at this period, but he liked to ferret out weak points in the 
government's position. When sentiment finally veered toward 
a repeal of the embargo and the substitution for it of non- 
intercourse with Great Britain and France only, Gardenier 
ridiculed a policy which rendered shipping precarious and 
then released the ships.^* On this point he carried with him 
but two del^^ates from New York. The remaining thirteen 
voted with the majority in Congress for a submission which 
should preserve at least the semblance of dignity. 

Less important than New York in every way, New Jersey 
took a less conspicuous position relative to the embargo. But 
the two states had one very striking resemblance in the fact 
that while both remained true to their essential Republicanism, 
and both upheld the state and national tickets of their party, 
each found its most eloquent spokesman in the party of the 
opposition. New Jersey's decision in the presidential election 
was correctly forecast early in the summer when a good Demo- 
crat of Trenton asserted that "our political prospect is, in 
this State as favorable as at any past period. The Republi- 
cans to a man, and many federalists, approve the embargo, 
and the correspondent measures. On the subject of the presi- 
dential election, there is no division of sentiment in the Re- 
publican party ; all are decidedly for Madison."^*^ But a letter 
in October announcing the victory admits that the contest was 
not easy. "I have just time to inform you, for the gratifica- 
tion of the Whigs of New York, and the dismay of the Tories, 
that REPUBLICANISM has completely triumphed in New 
Jersey, and that in both branches of the legislature, there will be 
a democratic majority. The Tories made a dreadful struggle, 
and we had to combat all the federal lawyers, British pen^ 
sioners and agents ; but thank God, the Whigs were as ready 
to oppose them now as in the American revolution." Of 



••/Wd., xix, pp. 1262-1263. Jan. 31, 1809. 

* Tk4 Univgrsal Gasette. Washington, D. C, July 14, 1808. Extract of a letter 
dated Trenton, N, /. 
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fifty-three members in the l^slature, the Whigs secured a 
majority of seven.^* 

Much of the local color in a campaign which led to this 
result is imbedded in some rather spirited doggerel which 
originally graced the pages of the Trenton True American. 

THE EMBARGO 

There's knaves and fools, and dupes and tools, 

Debas'd enough to argue. 
That every ill the people feel, 

Is owing to The Embargo. 

Does some loose tongue, like a clapper hung. 

Delight in constant dinging, 
The Embargo well supplies the bell 

Against which to be ringing. 

Do party men incline to pen 

A false and foolish farr'go. 
No other themes so fruitful seem 

As "Jefferson's d d Embargo," 

To pelf and power would villians soar, 

Mid uproar and confusion; 
With hearts well pleas'd, the Embargo seiz'd 

To work the dire delusion. 

Should Hessian fly our wheat destroy, 

Or granaries crawl with weevil, 
The Embargo's curst in language worst. 

As source of all the evil. 

Does wind or wave or watery grave 

Consign ship crew and cargo, 
'Tis chance but some in visage grum. 

Ascribe it to the Embargo," 

Does cold or heat, or drought or wet. 

Work hay or harvest's ruin, 
'Tis made appear as noon-day clear, 

'Tis all the Embargo's doing. 



» Th€ Public AdverHser, New York, Oct. 18, 1808. To ths Editors, Newark, 
Oct. 18. 1808. 
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Or should our crops exceed our hopes, 
Right round about they dare go, 

And in a trice, the lessen'd price 
Is charged upon the Embargo. 

Should boat or ship lose tide or trip 

By gale, or ice, or freshet. 
The Embargo 'tis, puts all amiss. 

And merrily they curse it 

Do vermin bold on trees lay hold, 

And make their limbs quite bare go, 

.'Tis ten to one the mischief done 
Is saddled on the Embargo. 

Has drunken swab or idle drab, 
Become forlorn and needy, 

Both he and she will find a plea, 
"Embargo," always ready. 

Is buck or blade bankrupt in trade. 

By sloth or vice or folly, 
He's not to blame — the fault and shame 

Rests on the Embargo wholly. 

Does some vile knave, his cash to save, 
Pay all his debts with paper; 

**The Embargo law/* are made the cause. 
And loud he'd rant and vapor. 

But though such knaves and fools and slaves 
Paint it a frightful scare-crow. 

The good and wise their arts despise. 
And cling to the Embargo, 

They know it keeps from pirate's grips. 
Our vessels, crews and cargoes ; 

Which were they lost, would much more cost 
Than half a score Embargoes, 

They know that this most punbhes 
The nations that oppress us; 

While it involves our injur'd selves 
In least and few'st distresses. 
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They know that that would cost us more 

Monthly than this does yearly; 
While every blow some blood must flow 

From kin or friends loVd dearly. 

Then let who will, to work our ill, 

Against it lie and argue; 
Q^umbia's sons, in loudest tones 

WUl laud THE WISE EMBARGO. 

—"Jersey Blue,"" 

The jaded muse may well have winced at verses such as 
these. But when sung, as recommended, to "Yankee Doodle," 
"Moggy Lawder," or the "Vicar of Bray/' they no doubt 
aided the chorus to fight the good fight and keep the faith. 
The more solid opinion of New Jersey found its expression 
in the debates of Congress. In James Sloan the State was 
represented by a man of wit; in Henry Southard, by a man 
of sense. Sloan's first sally upon the embargo question was 
in reply to Key, of Maryland. Key had been pouring forth at 
endless length a most lugubrious picture of the sad fate of his 
constituents. Sloan reduced it to an epigram. "I discovered 
only this solid argument, in all he said: that the constituents 
of some gentlemen have power to evade the law, while his 
have not."28 

Sloan took a higher flight when he attempted an allegory 
along the lines of Josiah Quincey's famous parable of the 
young man and the birds of paradise. Sloan's dramatis per- 
sonae were an orchard and some pruners. Congress being 
the latter; the cotmtry, the former. "* * * suppose I 
employ a man a number of days to regulate my orchard, do 
I authorize him to cut it down? Certainly not. There is a 
power given to commissioners of this city to regulate the 
markets; have they, therefore, a right to prohibit them? I 
contend not; they are appointed to keep them in order and 
improve them."^^ Similarly, Congress was created to regulate 



^Th§ Independent Chronicle. Boston, Oct. 27, 1808. Quoting from The 
Trenton True American. 

^Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 2126. 
» Ihid., xix, pp. 572-573. 
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and cherish, not to destroy. Yet the embargo was proving the 
g^eat destroyer. And though Sloan voted for it twice, he 
could not stomach its third and revised version.^ 

Once converted to the opposition, Sloan advanced right 
into the enemy lines and tackled the general himself. Jeflfer- 
son in his long career had written much which he doubtless 
believed at the time, but which could hardly be expected to 
fit all occasions. And Sloan dragged forth the "Notes on 
Virginia," written in the eighteenth century, to show that 
Jefferson ought to be acting on its principles in the nine- 
teenth.^^ The method was clever, but hardly fair. 

With much less pretense of rhetoric, but more of op- 
timism and constructive thinking, Southard called attention 
to the good which the embargo had already accomplished, to 
the infant industries it had established, now "rapidly progress- 
ing to perfection," and to the probability that it would have 
accomplished its whole purpose in six months if the Ameri- 
can people had given it loyal support. But this they had with- 
held, and in Southard's judgment it would not pay to prolong 
the experiment. He even preferred March to June as the date 
for its repeal.32 it was men like Southard, friends of the 
embargo, not its enemies, who finally sealed its doom. 

Among the Middle States, Delaware was the most hostile 
to the embargo. There was, of course, within the state a 
democratic faction, and "a very numerous and respectable 
Meeting of the Democratic-Republican Citizens of Niew Castle 
County" drew up as late as September 3, 1808, resolutions 
highly laudatory of the embargo.^^ The faithful at Wilming- 
ton even went so far, in February, 1809, as to assure Thomas 
Jefferson that "had such honorable generous principles [as 
theirs] universally predominated the shackles imposed upon 
our commerce would before this, we believe, have been re- 
moved, and peace and prosperity would again have resumed 
their sway over our country. "^^ 



» Ibid., xix, p. 573. 

« Ibid., xix. p. 928. Dec 27, 1808. 

« Ibid., xix. pp. 1307-1308. 

^Broadsidts. Library of Congress, vol. 8. 

** Jeff ersonian MSS. Library of Congress. Wilmington, Delaware, Feb. 2, 1809. 
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Testimony such as this is oflfset, however, by an em- 
phatic denunciation of the embargo signed by 456 citizens of 
Smyrna and its vicinity, prepared after the law had been in 
eflFect over a year, as well as by the more significant fact that 
the entire delegation from Delaware consistently opposed the 
embargo in Congress.^^ Senator White opposed the original 
act of embargo.^® His colleague, Bayard, joined him in op- 
posing the various amendments designed to render it eflfec- 
tive.^^ And in the House, Van Dyke, the sole delegate from 
Delaware, was too hostile to any sort of restriction even to 
vote for the act which repealed the embargo. Delaware was 
a commercial center and a stronghold of Federalism. She 
could not anticipate the boom in manufactures which was to 
compensate her neighbor of Pennsylvania for present suffer- 
ings, but she did realize that the embargo was a God-send 
to Federalism, which had been perishing for a real issue with 
the Republicans. Delaware was the little man with the one 
idea. Pennsylvania was too rich and varied to be so con- 
fined. 

Even as the Middle States were the pivot for the entire 
seaboard, so their own key-stone was the state of Penn- 
sylvania. As the Middle States decided, so went the Union. 
Theirs was the balance of power between North and South. 
The balance within the balance belonged to Pennsylvania, 
and at the heart of Pennsylvania lay the decisive influence of 
Philadelphia. The conflict of sentiment in Philadelphia offers, 
therefore, an important clew to the sources of national action 
throughout the period of the embargo. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that at this point, full justice 
cannot be done to the part played by Pennsylvania in the em- 
bargo. But the reader who is interested will find a some- 
what detailed discussion of this subject, more particularly 
as it concerned Philadelphia, in a separate study by the pres- 
ent writer, only the conclusions of which may here be sum- 
marized.*® 



'^ Ibid. Petition from Smyrna, Delaware. 

'^Annals of Congress, xviii, p. 51. For hostile speeches by him, see also Ibid. 
xix, pp. 55 and 59. 

"Ibid, xviii, p. 63. 

^ "Philadelphia and the Embargo of 1808,'* in The Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
omies, 1921. 
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In so far as Philadel{rfiia was rich and commercial, a 
proper nursery for Federalists, her merchants were neces- 
sarily hostile to the embargo. But their petitions against its 
enforcement proving unavailing, they shared in the general 
stagnation of trade; and save as they were individually able 
to recoup their fortunes by ventures outside their usual field, 
they and all the seamen whom they employed f dt the pinch of 
the times. 

But as commerce declined, manufactures rose, for in the 
very nature of things a measure so ruinous to the one was 
stimulating to the other. And nowhere was this stimulus 
more promptly felt than in Philadelphia. Testimony from 
the most respectable sources confirms the almost universal air 
of prosperity which pervaded the city, a final proof of its 
authenticity being the steadfast loyalty of both city and state 
to the Republican party and the leadership of Thomas JeflFer- 
son. 

The administration found, in fact, a needed support at 
the hands of Pennsylvanians in Congress, who during many 
months sustained the embargo by substantial majorities, and 
did not yield to non-intercourse as a substitute tmtil it was 
apparent that the cause of the embargo was hopeless. Thus 
economic prosperity encouraged poUtical constancy, and 
served to hold in the Democratic household of faith a state 
whose defection would have been peculiarly embarrassing 
at a time when Federalism was regaining so much lost ground 
in New England. 

G>nditions in Maryland bore some striking resemblances 
to those in Pennsylvania, though in the aggregate they were 
probably less favorable. As in Pennsylvania, the impetus 
given to manufactures was marked. At the very outset, a 
committee headed by William Patterson, of Baltimore, in- 
vited all persons who possessed any knowledge of cotton 
or woolen manufactures to aid in turning this to practical 
account.^® A considerable demand arose for shares in a 
company projected for the purpose.*^ The zeal for manu- 



» Republican Watch Tower. New York, Jan. 8. 1808. From Baltimore, Jan. 2. 
« The Independent Chronicle. Boston, Feb. 25, 1808. 
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factures extended to shoes.*^ Wool carding also came into its 
own.** And Ae fotindations were laid for extensive enter- 
prise. 

How the commercial community of Maryland responded 
to the embargo is illustrated by two letters of William Pat- 
terson, written a little more than six months apart to Wilson 
Gary Nicholas, a Virginia delegate in Congress. In May he 
declared that "* * * every thinking man in the com- 
munity be him [sic] Republican pr Federalist sees and knows 
the propriety and necessity of the embargo, yet all will not give 
it their support and many will try to mislead the ignorant 
in order to give ground to the Federal party, it is very de- 
sirable that it should be continued until the powers at war 
shall feel the necessity of changing their conduct towards 
us, but I have my doubts and fears that the people of this 
country have not sufficient virtue and perseverance to wait 
this event — all the vessels belonging to my House have com- 
pleted their voyages and are now in port to the number of 
twelve in all, most of the vessels in the East India trade have 
returned so that there is now very little American property 
at sea."*» 

It thus appears that by May, of 1808, Patterson and the 
great merchants of his class had already experienced whatever 
benefits the embargo had to offer. What followed was chiefly 
its burdens. And these drew from Patterson in December 
the complaint that "it is every day becoming more and more 
unpopular and if continued will bring about a revolution in 
the government and perhaps a Civil War, at any rate it must 
throw the government into the hands of the Federalists."** 
For an influential Democrat writing to one of his own party 
in Congress, Patterson makes the rather astonishing admission 
that "circumstanced as we are it is vain to talk of national 
honor for that has been sacrificed in too many instances 



*^ The Baltimore Evening Post, Mar 7, 1808. 

^Federal GoMette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, Aug. 24, 1808. Inserted 
Ang. 12, 1808. 

«W. C. Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. Wm. Patterson to W. C. Nich- 
olas, May 11, 1808. 

**Ibid., same to same. Dec 1, 1808. 
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already and it is now too late to regain it. Unanimity and 
the safety of the country are now the great objects to be con- 
sidered."**^ 

Severe as this indictment appears, it is nevertheless the 
judgment of a friend. The real virus of mercantile opinion 
found vent in personal flings at JeflFerson,*® while extreme 
Federalists in Baltimore went even so far as to rejoice at 
threatening secession in New England. The following "com- 
munication" to a Baltimore newspaper indicates at least an 
attempt to feel out the position of Maryland Federalists with 
reference to such a contingency. 

"The political intelligence from the great Atlantic States, 
if it do not warrant an entire confidence that the golden princi- 
ples of FEDERALISM have revived in full vigor and health, 
at least instructs us that the fatal Embargo law threatens fear- 
ful ruin to the tottering cause of democracy. The good and 
powerful portion of the people are prepared constitutionally 
to rise up in their strength against the destructive policy of 
our rulers. Let democracy, and her treacherous hand-maid, 
French Influence stand aghast, brooding over their own 
iniquities. The guilty may escape retributive vengeance for 
a while, but Justice will overtake them yet. Though majestic 
in her mien, and bold in her approach, she will steal anon 
upon her trembling victim, and point with peculiar emphasis 
at the faithless friends of their country."*^ 

But the most formidable expression of revolt was the 
declaration of the Baltimore Federal Republican concerning 
"Mr. Giles's Bill," in which the doctrines of the Virginia res- 
olution were invoked to show that by exercising powers never 
delegated by the states, the federal government had dis- 
solved the civil compact. The Giles Bill was a force bill, ac- 
cording to the Republican, and the government would do 
well to remember that "a law which is to be enforced at the 



•W. C. Nicholas Papers, Library of Congress. Wm. Patterson to W. C. 
NichoUs, Dec. 1, 1808. 

* The North American and Mercantile Daily Advertiser. Baltimore, June 6, 
1808. Quoting Jackson's Marine Register for June 3rd in a comment upon the 
failure of a sinffle ship that day to enter or leave New York, Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore. **We shall be consoled, however, for all this temporal privation, bv lec- 
tures on the ''Revolt of Nations From the Empire of Morality by a PHILOS- 
OPHER, who has not violated more than one-half of the Decalogue.** 

«JWd., May 16. M08. 
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point of the bayonet will bring on a struggle which may ter- 
minate in the overthrow of the government. Our rulers are 
answerable for the issue."*® 

Maryland representatives in Congress were more sensitive 
to the commercial disadvantages of the embargo than to its 
manufacturing advantages. This was the more natural among 
men who, living outside of their state, could not witness in 
person the awakening in cotton, woolen, and other manu- 
factures; while commercially they were well aware that 
Maryland was in a situation to bear the full brunt of the 
embargo. For unrestricted commerce her location was advan- 
tageous. But when the embargo sealed her front door, she 
had no back door for escape. Northern New England and 
New York had a Canadian outlet. Transalleghany and the 
Far South touched the Mississippi and Florida, with their 
lucrative possibilities for smuggling. It was quite otherwise 
with Maryland. And her isolation moved her to self pity.*® 
Perhaps, though, a hundred per cent administration would 
have left no loop-hole for the 100,000 barrels of flour, which 
John Randolph declared with gusto were smuggled out of 
Baltimore.50 

The argument for uniformity would have gained in dignity 
if clothed in an appeal for uniform self-sacrifice and pa- 
triotism. But Key reduced it to an absurdity by basing his 
opposition to the embargo on the inability of his constituents 
to evade it.**^ 

Like Josiah Quincy, Key was an advocate of laissez-faire. 
He would allow the merchants to manage their own business, 
trusting them to impose a voluntary embargo whenever risks 
outran profits. And if the merchants themselves were not 
clever enough to determine this, the insurance companies 
would do it for them. "I would, therefore, confide to them 
the commerce of our country in the exportation of our pro- 



« The Connecticut Courant, Jan. 18, 1809. Quoting from the Baltimore Fed- 
eral Republican, 

^Annals of Congress, xviii: p. 1706. Philip B. Key: "Our laws should be 
uniform; at present large portions of our country have an outlet for commerce 
and the embargo law operates as a bounty to that part of the community at the 
expense of the remainder." 

•• Ibid., xviii. p. 2239. 

■»/Wd., xviu. p. 2119. 
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duce, unshackled by an embargo law/'^< He anticipated events 
by a year when, in despair of justice from either France or 
England, he recommended commerce only with the rest of 
the world.*' But with a curious inconsistency, though he de- 
clared war to be preferable to embargo, he refused his vote 
to the act enabling Jefferson during the summer recess of 
Congress to suspend the operation of the embargo, subject to 
certain contingencies. "I cannot consent,'* said Key, "that 
the destinies of my country, that its laws shall be suspended 
on the will of any individual, however preeminent in virtue, 
dignified in station, or covered with the mantle of public 
opinion. The more his merit, the greater the danger. "•* 

When Congress reconvened, Maryland spoke with more 
than one voice. S. Smith took the cheerful view that Liver- 
pool would soon be clamoring for saner counsels in Britain. 
On our side, he declared that border smuggling was less ex- 
tensive than it was rumored to be. Altogether, he bade the 
Senate be of good heart.** Key, however, continued in the 
voice of lamentation. Picturing the entire Union in a com- 
petition of suffering, he demanded the prize for Maryland. 
In this he represented commercial sentiment, for in Maryland, 
unlike Pennsylvania, commerce cast the deciding* vote as 
against manufactures, which, however promising, were still 
immature. And that vote, whether expressed in the cor- 
respondence of William Patterson or the furious diatribes of 
the Federalist press, became increasingly hostile to the em- 
bargo. 

In reaching this point of view, Maryland was in harmony 
with her sisters. With distinct individual differences as to 
the incidence of the embargo, the states of the Middle Group 
shared in varying degree the stimulus to manufactures and the 
demoralization of commerce imposed by the Jtimes. Btit 
collectively the burden of their experience impelled them to 
vote out the embargo, and to vote in its emasculated substi- 
tute of non-intercourse with Great Britain and France. In 
vain did friends of the embargo point to its deadly effect upon 



"/«rf., XTiii, p. 2122. 
" Ibid., xviii, p. 2123. 
•*Ibid., xviii, pp. 2124-2125. 
» Ibid., xix, pp. 147, 150, 159. 
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Great Britain. ^^ In vain were smugglers and traitors held up 
to the execration of their fellow citizens.^^ Public opinion, 
which had sustained the embargo in its initial stages, ana 
upheld it with tolerable firmness through nine months of in- 
creasing pressure, even to the enforcing act of January, 1809, 
finally succumbed. As the embargo grew more intolerable and 
its success appeared less certain, the pendulum swung from 
rigid government control to extreme individual freedom. And 
the readiest means was sought for restoring our commerce 
without too blatant a confession of defeat. 

This drift in opinion the Middle States shared with their 
neighbors, and in the vote of February 27, 1809, which finally 
overthrew the embargo and replaced it by a non-intercourse 
act, the Middle States cast the following ballot: New York, 
13 to 3 and 1 not voting; New Jersey, 5 to 0; Delaware, to 1 ; 
Pennsylvania, 10 to 6 with 2 not voting; Maryland, 7 to 1. 
Ohio cast her single vote in the negative.^® 

The Middle States thus spoke decisively. Theirs was the 
balance of power. And without their suffrance, the embargo 
could not endure. One may regret, but not condemn their 
decision. The embargo was a sublime experiment carried out 
under impossible conditions. A stronger nationalism was 
needed if the country were to give the unanimous support es- 
sential to success. In Congress itself, a different type of 
statesmanship was required than what passed current in 1809. 
The practical politician governed then as now and made sad 
work of it. Yet in so far as the nation did uphold it, the 
embargo pointed toward a brighter world where wars should 
be no more. Viewed as a commercial device for rescuing 
shipping and humbling a foe, the embargo was sordid enough. 
Viewed as a substitute for war, it assiunes the dignity of one 
of the most enlightened plans and consistent efforts ever di- 
rected toward world peace. But amid the losses and discom- 
forts of the time, it was not easy to see or to keep the vision, 
and if the Middle States, like their sisters, failed at last to do 
so, they deserve more credit for what they did than censure 
for what they failed to do. 



•• The Palladium. Frankfort, Ky., Oct 27, 1808. 

"Ibid., Aug. 18, 1808. Quoting The National InielUgencer. 

** Annals of Congress, xix, p. 1541. 
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Pro-Slavery Propaganda in American 
Fiction of the Fifties 

Jbannetis Rebd Tandy 

Columbia UntTersitj. 

Part II.* 

There remain for discussion two novek which give par- 
ticular attention to the attitude of the Negro toward his 
condition of servitude. It is an amazing thing to find any 
writer of this period bold enough to address a southern 
audience upon this theme. Any discussion of the psychology 
of the Negro was taboo. Only two or three had dared to treat 
him as a person. Kennedy's chapter in Swallow Bam on the 
deserted mother, while sympathetic, was sufficiently romantic 
in tone to avoid inferences. So staunch a pro-slavery advo- 
cate as Simms had given serious offense by writing of the 
loves of the driver. The very fact that anyone dared to 
represent the Neg^o as more than a savage or a buflFoon is 
surprising. The courtly old butlers, the philosophers, the 
Uncle Remuses belong to a later period of our literature. A 
thinking Negro is unusual, a Negro expressing himself on 
slavery is unaccountable, in these ante-bellum tracts. 

Aunt PhUluf Cabin^^ takes its name from the domicile of 
a woman of superior intelligence. Phillis is the white folks* 
friend. She refuses to be lured away by an Abolitionist. "Fll 
never take my freedom. * * * I am not going to begin 
stealing and I fifty years." She is the dea ex machina of the 
whole plantation, the woman of poise and genius, whose power 
is not affected by her social position. The author moralizes 
on the fact that slavery does not degrade the Negroes. Phillis' 
constant trial is her husband Bacchus, the coachman, who 
says: "Niggers ain't like white folks, nohow, they can't *sist 
temptation." In Bacchus Mrs. Eastman succeeds in giving a 
simpler and more natural picture of the Negro than any other 
ante-belltun writer. Bacchus in a vast ruffled shirt, so proud 



• See South Atlantic Quaiterly for Jan., 1922. 

>• Eastman, Mra. M. H.: Aunt Phillip Cabin; or. Southern Life As It Is, 18S2. 
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he swears at the very ruffles, Bacchus drowning a cat, Bacchus 
hiding in a chest to escape the claws of the infuriated cat 
come back, Bacchus seeing ha'nts, Bacchus in Washington or 
in the plantation kitchen preserves a mock dignity and an 
irresponsibility which is refreshing. The rest of the plot is 
the usual scramble of love and argument. 

From these two character studies, suggestive as they are, 
it is a long step to the detailed study of a slave's mental prog- 
ress, the reverse of the fall of the Emperor Jones, a rise from 
whole-hearted submission and loyalty through temptation, am- 
bition, discouragement up to complete mental and spiritual as 
well as physical emancipation. In Frank Freeman's Barber 
Shop^^ the hero's successive steps to freedom are represented 
by the author as morally wrong. The magnanimity of the 
master and the remorse of the runaway are the dominant note. 
But the black hero, though a weak, wavering, hifaluting, By- 
ronic thing is a man throughout, not a puppet. 

Frank, when the story opens, is a slave on one of the 
islands off the Carolina coast. He has been concerned in a 
slave uprising. Only his mistress is aware that it is Frank 
who has revealed the conspiracy, and thus averted a massacre 
of all the white people in the country. When she dies without 
making known Frank's loyalty, the neighboring planters are 
unwilling to buy him and he is about to be sold to a trader. 
Frank is in terror lest his old mother die of grief when sep- 
arated from her son. He appeals to the Reverend Edward 
Leamington to buy him. Mr. Leamington has sworn never to 
buy a Negro. His friends and relatives advise him not to risk 
all his little capital on Frank — ^the Negro may be influenced 
to desert him. Frank makes a despairing plea: 

"Buy me I Oh I buy me, Master Leamington." 

'Trank, I cannot 1 — I dare not 1 I have solenmly vowed to God never 
to buy or sell a human being I" 

"Then, indeed, there is no hope t No hope 1 She will die t Oh ! Mas- 
ter, for God's sake, redeem me! Here on my knees I ask this. Even 
more earnestly than I ask for life — Oh I save usl" 

"Frank 1 Frank ! A vow registered in heaven cannot be broken." 

"Then, Master, let me die here ! In mercy kill me I" 

'Trank, this is God*s will! We must submit!" 



"Hall, Rer. Bayard Rush: Frank Freeman*! Barber Shop. 1852. 
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"I cannot 1 I cannot ! Oh, Master, I cannot listen now. M^ soul is 
crushed! Oh! redeem me: the God of Mercies cannot be angry with 
you. Buy me! Oh! buy me! voltmtarily and joyously will I be your 
slave for ever. I cannot be denied. Deny me and I must die." 

Frank tells Mr. Leamington the true story of his part in 
the insurrection. This decides the Reverend Edward, against 
all advice, to buy Frank. On the day of the auction he bids 
in all his capital and a thousand dollars more to redeem 
Frank. Frank is now safe. He has a kind master and mis- 
tress, to whom he is conscious that he is deeply indebted. It 
becomes necessary for the Leamington family to go to New 
England, where the master's mother is very ill. Frank and 
Carrie, the children's nurse, are to accompany them. As 
Frank is saying farewell to his old mother, she urges him to 
return to her: 

"Frank! Frank! .... You leave Massa Leamington and your 
poor mudder's heart break for sartin ! Me no want to live no longer !"^ 

"Mother! Mother! I will die with dear Master Leamington, but I 
will fiever forsake him !'* 

"Den I live till time come; but Frank, your mudder say for last 
word— PRAY!" 

Now behind this bristling thicket of exclamation points is 
the seedling of a psychological problem. Here is an impul- 
sive, loyal man, who is sensitive of what he owes to his friend 
and master. He has sworn himself to slavery. How will 
he meet the temptation to become free. By what stages will 
that temptation be presented? Boston's Abolitionists are prac- 
ticed proselyters. Frank and Carrie do run away. They are 
at first petted and spoiled. Frank goes on the lecture plat- 
form. But his popularity wears off; he can find no perma- 
nent employment for his talents, and is reduced to keeping 
a barber shop in Philadelphia, while his wife, Carrie, takes in 
washing. 

The author explains that "our black man — Frank Free- 
man—could have plead law, practiced medicine, preached ser- 
mons, taught school, been a candidate; but there were no 
openings." Frank's morals, we learn, are as exceptional as 
his talents. We are explicitly told that he would not beg and 
cringe, he would not — steal, he would not — murder. He is 
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turned out of the Abolitionists' society for calling "the vener- 
able president of the Philanthropic Society — what he was — *a 
hypocrite and a liar.^ 

Even in misfortune Frank does not fall as low as the other 
runaway slaves of fiction. He descends but to a barber shop. 
He is chased by no mobs. He never goes near a slum. His 
sufferings are all in his soul. For Frank is tortured by re- 
morse. He determines to buy back his freedom and that 
of his wife and child from his master. Before he has saved 
enough for that purpose, a kindly Quaker offers to lend him 
the necessary sum, and undertakes to write to Frank's master. 
They receive the sad news that the Reverend Edward has 
died of consumption. On his death bed he has left forgive- 
ness to Frank. His will formally frees Frank and Carrie and 
presents them with five thousand dollars. Frank is plunged 
again in remorse. He visits his master's grave and then de- 
parts with his family for Liberia. He and Carrie "lived to 
hear the Liberian Declaration of Independence and then, hon- 
ored and beloved, they slept in their Father Land." 

As argument this extravagant piece is very much inferior 
to Mrs. Hale's Liberia, whose theme it follows. Its charac- 
terization is extremely curious. It is undoubtedly an import- 
ant early study of the psychology of the Negro. 

No pro-slavery novels have been discovered for the years 
1855-1859. Evidently by this time the original literary im- 
pulse had spent itself. In 1860 appeared three more, only 
one of which has any importance. W. T. Thompson's Slave- 
holder Abroad is a criticism of English society on the lines of 
Hammond's Letters on Slavery. The narrative thread is al- 
most invisible, and the material thus reworked had already 
been given adequate literary form in W. T. Grayson's poem. 
The Hireling and Slave, and in Chase's English Serfdom and 
American Slavery. Mrs. Schoolcraft in The Black Gauntlefi^ 
makes very little use of the foolish slave and the wicked Abol- 
itionist. Her subject is the romantic life of a young heiress 
afflicted with a wicked stepmother, a perfidious brother, an 
indifferent father, a priggish sister, and a lover who goes mad. 



» Schoolcraft, Mrs. H. R.: The Black Gauntlet, a Tale of Plantation Life. 1860. 
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The heroine becomes a society leader and a philanthropist. 
This story is referred to because in its introduction of pro- 
slavery material into cheap romance it oflfsets the large class 
of anti-slavery kitchen "paper-backs."^^ 

The Ebony Idol^^ is ambitious enough to deserve serious 
consideration. It analyzes the wave of abolitionism which 
passes over a New England village. In chapter one, the 
village minister has returned from a religfious convention 
where the chief topic has been the African crusade. In his 
study he meditates upon the new fad, "passing from one 
metamorphosis to another until he shone out resplendent as a 
perfect Abolitionist with wings proportioned to the absurdest 
flights. * * * David Copperfield in his first zeal for a 
seedy wardrobe never sighed for a shabby waistcoat as Mr. 
Cary now aspired to tar and feathers. Riding on a rail seemed 
a mode of conveyance so desirable and so soothing to his 
conscience, that he longed to rush into the heart of the South 
and hurl his argumentative firebrands into the very face 
and eyes of the slaveholders." 

Mr. Gary's practical wife spends chapter two in trying to 
modify the new fad, but in vain. At church he forgets the 
widow of his own flock in petitioning for the slaves. His 
parishioners are divided in their reception of the new doc- 
trine. The counsel of the wiser heads is ignored by the 
parson. An African aid society is formed. Between politics 
and slavery the morals and religion of the coi^^regation de- 
cline. The society brings in a fugitive slave. Gtesar, the 
Ebony Idol, is at first warmly received. He is a perfect 
savage, who gets himself turned out of the hotel and wears 
out his welcome very quickly at the parsonage. The Deacon 
refuses to have him in his house. Caesar is then sent to a 
rich old maid. When he has killed her pets and frightened 
her servants Miss Dickey sends his to Farmer Hobbes. The 
Hobbes family receives Caesar as an equal. Their own mental 
level is not much above his. So intimate do they become with 
Caesar that they form a plan of marrying him to their bound girl 



"Other examples of pro-slavery themes applied to cheap romance are Mrs. C L 
Hentz' The Planter's Northern Bride, 1854, and W. T. Adams (better known as 
Oliver Optic) Hatchie, the Guardian Slave (1853). 

"Flanders, Mrs. G. M.: The Ebony Idol, by a Lady of New England. 1860. 
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to keep him on the farm. Mary is above her surroundings. She 
suffers acutely under Mrs. Hobbes' matchmaking. After some 
weeks public opinion turns. Hobbes is given a ducking and 
warned to stop Caesar's clumsy advances. Caesar goes into 
hiding for a time. Mary turns out to be a southern heiress 
stolen by a gypsy. A rich young planter becomes her accepted 
suitor. "Mr. Cary, after having effected the ruin of the 
church, accepts a call to a more thrifty vineyard." The flurry 
of abolition is spent, though Caesar still perambulates the 
country. In spite of its somewhat questionable taste the in- 
terest of the story is well sustained through the development 
of the fanatic, the spread of the fad, and the pathetic suffer- 
ings of the sensitive bound girl. There is an opportunity here 
for effective satire on New Englandisms. This method of 
ridicule if applied earlier might have proved a better model 
than the mixtures of polemic and Lallah Rookh we have just 
been examining. 

Enough has already been said to show that these writers 
succeeded in spite of their literary models rather than because 
of them. They had no immediate predecessors except Mrs. 
Stowe and the temperance tracts, in the sort of thing they 
wanted to produce. They were forced to plunge into the 
purpose novel with no artistic water-wings. The ones who 
struck out most boldly and got over the most groimd were 
the northern advocates of slavery, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Flanders 
and Rev. Hall, two of whom had already some experience in 
writing. But the books of the others, considered as tracts, are 
creditable. 

The broad humor of the period is given a pretty large place 
in these volumes. Thorpe and Thompson, who are responsible 
for the M osteins House and the Slaveholder Abroad, were 
leading southern humorists. Their efforts in behalf of slavery 
cxmtsdn much of the same grotesquery that distinguishes the 
Big Bear of Arkansaw. The tone of these and all the rest of 
the pro-slavery novels is at times coarsely facetious. A good 
many people get kicked. Some are tarred and feathered. 
T)rpical incidents are those of the Abolitionist parson obliged 
to kiss the negro bride, and the darky who is chased to his 
room by a phosphorescent apparition, stumbles over a cat and 
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dashes its head against the bedpost; the delicious humor of 
this last incident lies in the fact that the dead cat is Euphemia, 
the darling of the New England old maid who is black Caesar's 
hostess. 

The composite of sentimentality and romance probably 
overbalances crude fun. Here again it is pretty hard to 
trace any direct borrowing. Scott and Simms are certainly 
reflected, but their material is so much of it common prop- 
erty that it will not do to exaggerate their influence. The 
southern colonel in all his pride and magnificence probably 
owed a good deal to Scott's highland chiefs, but he had his 
foundation in the ideals of the South and in the actual char- 
acters of the time. Similarly the fiery young bloods of these 
tales are very much like the heroes in Guy Rivers or the 
Yemassee, but the slightly arrogant young aristocrat of fact 
still had in him something of the border leader. Sentimentality, 
particularly elegant melancholy, probably outweighs the ro- 
mantic element. So much attack on Northern institutions 
naturally called for suffering heroines and thwarted heroes. 
But there is nothing very distinctive about this sensibility. To 
trace it to its origins in Byron or L. E. L. would be a thank- 
less task. It follows the popular taste as met by Caroline 
Lee Hentz or Mary Jane Holmes. Buckingham Hall gives 
some typically sugary views of high society in New York, 
Eugene, the planter lover, has taken Julia for a drive to 
Greenwood Cemetery. Julia's father has just forbidden her to 
marry Eugene: 

"After what had passed it was not surprising that the 
young people labored under a mutual embarrassment, during 
the drive to Greenwood; and while they were wandering 
through its labyrinths. As they walked on, admiring the 
lovely flowers and ornamental trees, and reading the sweet 
and touching inscriptions on the numerous, chaste and ele- 
gant monuments, Eugene's eyes expressed deep sadness. He 
sighed frequently and was evidently so preoccupied that Julia 
asked what ailed him. He replied that he felt a little indis- 
posed, but the truth was he was endeavoring to make up his 
mind to leave New York, and banish himself from the charmer 
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at his side, and after a long struggle with himself, decided to 
do so. * * * 

"In the meantime Julia had seated herself on a bench be- 
neath the shadow of a large oak tree, and Eugene, having 
finished his survey came and took a seat beside her. (She has 
promised to tell him the sad story of one of the graves.) 'Char- 
lotte Cauda,' began the fair girl, 'was the only daughter of a 
rich French gentleman, who was the superintendent of a 
large and successful seminary in New York. This young 
lady was mistress of every accomplishment, and the idolized 
of her parents. Beautiful and wealthy, she was surrounded 
by suitors, and no ball or party among her acquaintances was 
considered complete without her presence.'" Any one who 
listens to the melancholy little tale of Charlotte may easily 
forecast that Eugene is destined to go mad and Julia to fade 
away, only to be restored to health and sanity by a cruel 
father's repentance and a wedding in the last chapter. Their 
method gets results, though it may not be as admirable as our 
modem brands of quick action and strong suffering. 

An interesting question might be raised in conclusion as 
to the exact extent of the influence of English humanitarians 
upon this pro-slavery fiction. Hammond's pamphlet had 
taken their data and used it in defense of anoUier theory of 
society. Following Hammond's lead these Southerners em- 
ploy the evidence of labor conditions in England as proof of 
the rottenness of the British industrial system. Quotations 
are taken from the newspapers and magazines. There is no 
mention of any piece of Victorian literature, except an obscure 
novel or tract, "The Little Pin-Headers." The types and sit- 
uations used to attack the British are reemployed for con- 
demnation of northern institutions. The material had been 
already handled by Dickens, Reade, Thomas Hood and others, 
but there is no direct evidence of specific borrowing. The 
abused child, the miserable seamstress, the unprotected girl, 
the father who sees his children starve, all have their British 
ancestors, whether remote or immediate. 

On a sub-literary level the authors of this group of early 
problem novels show considerable dexterity in the use of a 
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variety of material. Aside from their literary importance as 
early examples of propaganda fiction, they are not without 
historical interest for their interpretation of social philosophy. 
They have a moral earnestness which covers a multitude of 
sins against good taste. May our eflForts to ice over the fun- 
damental absurdity of the purpose-novel seem more plausible 
to our enlightened descendants. 
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Sea- Power in the Pacific. A Study of the American- Japanese 
Naval Problem. By Hector C. Bywater. Boston and New York: 
Hougton-Mlfflin Co., 1921, ix, 334 pp. 

With the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet the 
center of naval interest shifted for the first time in history 
from Atlantic to Pacific waters. The change has a dramatic 
interest. For centuries European powers have contended 
against each other for mastery of the sea. Turk and Christian 
— to go back no further — fought for the Mediterranean; the 
Atlantic was contested in turn by English and Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Dutch, English and French. Trafalgar left England 
supreme. Only once or twice during the nineteenth century 
did she find cause for concern in French naval activity. Then 
came the German navy bills of 1898 and 1900, and thencefor- 
ward until 1918 the British navy, in peace and war, was 
pitted against the most dangerous rival in its history. Not 
since Howard and Drake dispersed the Armada had England 
breathed such a sigh of relief as when the long column of 
German ships steamed submissively down the double lane of 
their British captors. 

An era in naval rivalry was ended. France and Itkly had 
long since been outstripped in the race. The British Isles 
had rarely been so secure, and British publicists began to urge 
the propriety of shifting a portion of the burden of naval up- 
keep to the colonies — for it was they, not England, who now 
had need of naval protection. For while in European waters 
Britannia unquestionably ruled the waves, in a distant ocean 
a new contest for naval supremacy was being waged by two 
newcomers in the field. Sooner or later that contest must 
touch British imperial interests. 

Mr. B)rwater, who is an Englishman, writes with the de- 
tachment of one whose country is not concerned in the new 
rivalry of the United States and Japan. He writes as, ten 
years ago, an American might have written of "Sea-Power in 
the North Sea." In short, he treats the Pacific theatre of sea- 
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power as if it were a two-sided and not a triangular affair. 
That England, with her trade and colonial interests, could be 
unconcerned in any war between Japan and the United States 
is inconceivable. Certainly she could not regard with equa- 
nimity an overturn that would leave Japan supreme. How she 
would be affected by the reverse result is not so dear. Probably 
she would be best suited by the continuation of a healthy 
rivalry between the two Pacific powers, provided the com- 
petition were kept down to a moderate pace. Such a policy 
would have obvious advantages, and would be closely analog- 
ous to the time-honored British policy of preserving the balance 
of power on the European continent. 

It is because of the omission of all mention of the British 
empire as a factor that the scope of Mr. By water's volume 
seems disappointingly narrow. One would like to hear some- 
thing of the reported development of a great British naval 
base at Singapore. Sea-power in the Pacific, as here treated, 
is purely a matter between the United States and Japan. The 
book contains some interesting chapters on the history and 
composition of the American and Japanese navies — statistics 
which may mean much or little when the Disarmament Con- 
ference has finished its work. But the two most significant 
chapters are those on "Strategy in the Pacific" and "Possible 
Features of a War in the Pacific." These are pages that every 
American ought to read. Briefly summarized, they show our 
position in the Philippines, in case of war with Japan, to be 
desperate to the point of hopelessness. No matter how strong 
our fleet, it is almost valueless without adequate bases, and. 
in the preparation of bases we have been unbelievably remiss. 
We have a moderately good base at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but that is nearly five thousand miles from 
Manila. The real key to our position in the Philippines is 
Guam, but that island is not only as yet unfortified, but is 
now surrounded by the islands embraced by Japan's new 
"mandates." Mr. Bywater holds it possible that in a long 
war we might eventually recover the Philippines — which would 
be lost to us within a few weeks of the outbreak of hostilities — 
but his opinion is that before succeeding we should have to 
make efforts and sacrifices compared to which those we made 
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in the World War would appear as trifles. This analysis of the 
situation makes the "5-5-3" basis of naval strength proposed 
by Mr. Hughes appear amply generous to Japan. 

The book is convincing, except for the point already men- 
tioned — ^the entire omission of England as a factor. Mr. By- 
water, it is true, does assert that "every one who knows the 
prevailing temper of the British people at home and in the 
dominions" would endorse the statement "that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance would not come into operation in the 
event of a war between Japan and the United States." But of 
England as a vitally interested party to any Pacific arrange- 
ment or contest he has nothing to say. 

Julius W. Pratt. 

United States Naval Academy. 



The Southern Highlander and His Homeland. By John C. Gimp- 
bell, New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1921, xxi, 405 pp. 

This is an important book on an important subject. It 
combines the scientific point of view with the personal, it in- 
tegrates esoteric and seemingly exceptional phenomena with 
the larger whole, and it points the way toward a sane attitude 
toward the problem of the southern highlands. For years 
the author was a teacher and worker in the region of which 
he writes, and he was recently secretary of the Southern High- 
land Division of the Russell Sage Foundation. He met the 
situation confronting him in the spirit of the region — ^that of 
the pioneer. His experiences and ideas therefore smack of 
the plain truth and are full of sympathetic insight. There 
is none of the exaggeration of the professional uplifter or 
missionary in his book; he also realizes that conditions vary 
from community to community, and that they are rapidly 
changing. 

Three chapters are historical, and a bibliography attached 
includes not only works relating to the highlands but also 
works relating to movements and policies in the world at 
large which are suggestive for improving conditions in the 
highlands. One chapter is statistical. The others give the 
author's experiences and impressions concerning living condi- 
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tions, health, crime and traits of character, economic condi- 
tions and resources, the liquor traffic, education and religion. 
In these there is nothing startlingly new, but there is an in- 
sight into the character of the people and the development 
of the region that are worthwhile. Most important are the 
conclusions concerning methods and policies. Too much at- 
tention has been given to divergencies of type and character 
and too little with correlating the problem of the highlander 
with that of isolated groups everywhere. There has been too 
much denominational rivalry in religion, and too much charity 
and too little eflFort to help the people to help themselves. 
There has not been sufficient realization of the possible trans- 
formation of the r^on through secular agencies, and not 
enough cooperation on the part of all the agencies concerned. 
After all, the highland problem is a part of the larger problem 
of rural life in the United States and the methods used for its 
improvement elsewhere are of use and value in the highlands. 
Finally industry, good roads, and the public school transform 
primitive conditions and thereby change the nature of the 
problem. 

For these three reasons, its historical perspective, its con- 
tribution of personal experience, and its call for a larger point 
of view, the book is a distinct contribution to the literature of 
the southern highlands. 

William K. Boyd. 



A History jof the University of Virginia, 1819-1919: The Length- 
ened Shadow of One Man. By Philip Alexander Bruce. Cen- 
tennial Edition (Vols. I, II, III, IV), New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1920-1921, pp. xiv, 376:395; vi, 203:376. 

The University of Virginia has had a large place in the 
intellectual life of the South and a deserving place in the de- 
velopment of higher education in the country at large. While 
much has been written concerning its origin and ideals in the 
form of monographs, biographical sketches, and memoirs, not 
until the present volumes has there been presented a well 
rounded history of the institution. The work therefore fills 
an important gap in the story of American culture. For 
authorship no happier choice could have been made than Dr. 
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Bruce. His long and fruitful investigations in Virginia his- 
tory have given him that background of scholarship and that 
sense of values so essential to portray the integration of an 
institution of learning in the life of the people. The result 
is a work not only replete with details but also a correlation 
of those details with the larger life of the nation. 

The sub-title, The Lengthened Shadow of One Man, refers 
of course, to Thomas Jefferson. The first two volumes treat 
at length of Jefferson's political and social ideals, his efforts 
to see them realized in Virginia, the establishment and early 
years of the University, and the consequent reaction. It is 
these volumes which make the largest contribution to the 
history of American culture, for in them is given with greater 
detail than ever before JeflFerson's effort to transplant on 
American soil the most liberal intellectual life of Europe. 
Unfortunately the reaction was not entirely favorable; early 
expectations were not fulfilled. Although the curriculum was 
liberal and the University had a pronounced influence in this 
respect, it did not become a center of new productive thought. 
Charlottesville was too far removed from the commercial and 
intellectual centers of America, the attempts at publications 
were not successful, and the reaction in the South against 
liberalism was well under way soon after the institution came 
into existence. The reaction of the Jeffersonian system of 
discipline upon the students was deplorable ; indeed the reader 
is surprised at the large amount of space devoted to accounts 
of disorder and violence during the early years of the Uni- 
versity. 

The ultimate fate of the institution was to become a col- 
lege, with certain professional schools attached, in which high 
standards of excellence were required for graduation. As 
such its influence was widely felt in the South, especially in 
the study of the classics and mathematics, rather than in the 
field of pure science and social phenomena. Guiding its destiny 
were a group of powerful teachers, men, however, who live 
in tradition and memory rather than written contributions to 
knowledge. This reaction toward traditionalism in education 
is the underlying theme of the last two volumes under review. 
The shadow of JeflFerson waned rather than Increased. The 
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explanation of this conservative development, so contrary to 
the radicalism of JeflFerson, lies doubtless in the structure of 
Virginia society. In spite of the democratic reforms in- 
itiated by Jefferson the underlying spirit of the Old Dominion 
he could not shake — ^and that spirit was one of social and in- 
tellectual conservatism. In the long run it dominated the 
University. 

The lover of local traditions of the University will find 
in these volumes all that he can desire. They are also full 
of information r^arding the lives of leading Virginians. The 
work is indeed a kind of vade mecum for the explorer of 
Virginia history since 1819. At the same time there is hardly 
a chapter that does not contain some information of value to 
the student of American culture and education in its larger 
aspects. The fourth volume ends with the year 1904. Since 
that date important transformations in the institution have 
taken place and the volume yet to appear which will describe 
them will doubtless rank in general value with the first two 
volumes. 

William K. Boyd. 



A Journal of the Great War. By Charles G. Dawes (2 Vols.). 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1921, 344 pp. 282 pp. $10.00. 

A recent writer has remarked that he wished someone 
would write a history of the Great War with General Pershing 
as the hero. Here is the book. Dawes was a Chicago banker 
at the outbreak of the war, who entered the army as an officer 
in the Engineers. When Pershing got to France, one of the 
first things that became evident to him was the fact that 
there was no coordination of the allied supply services. It 
may seem elementary to observe that if there are guns needing 
ammunition at point A, and ammunition without any guns at 
point B, nearby, it would be well to take the ammunition to 
the guns, or bring the guns to the ammunition. But suppose 
point A happened to be within the British lines, and point 
B within the French lines? Then, no matter how exactly 
that ammunition fitted the guns, there seems to have been a 
series of insuperable obstacles to getting the two together. The 
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Germans had coordinated their supply services very early in 
the war and everyone knew it. But somehow the Allies were 
content to blunder along without adopting this most obvious 
expedient for winning the war. Pershing picked Dawes to 
persuade the allies to cooperate and this book is the story of 
how it was done. It really is remarkable that the Allies got 
as much done as they did in the first three years of the war, 
and siu^ely it was not their fault if Germany did not win. The 
classic story of the Belgian locomotives is a case in point. Be- 
fore the war Belgium boasted about two thousand locomotives. 
By 1917 she had seven hundred left. And these seven hundred, 
instead of working day and night bringing supplies up to the 
allied lines, were stored away on a siding in northern France, 
gathering rust and waiting for the end of the war, so that 
Belgium might have something with which to re-commence her 
business and her trade. Pride fiddled while the Hun was 
burning the city. Dawes got those locomotives for which 
French and English transportation officers had been pleading 
for three years. But Dawes' greatest work was tapping the 
unused supplies of European raw material, with which to 
supply the American armies. Obviously the combined British 
and American merchant marines were barely adequate to 
transport those two million men to France. How were they 
to be supplied? Seventeen million tons of supplies were re- 
quired, but after March, 1918, the allies needed men, men and 
more men. Dawes' official position was that of General Pur- 
chasing Agent of the A. E. F. He bought ten out of those 
seventeen million tons in Europe, without in the least inter- 
fering with the sources of supplies for the other allied armies. 
His monument is having provided for more than half the 
physical requirements of the American army by judicious pur- 
chasing in a Europe which was supposedly bled white. Of 
course, Switzerland and Spain made money, but it is astonish- 
ing how much he got in France. Figs and dates from Algiers 
replaced prunes and dried peaches on the ration list, tons 
of blankets came from Spain where the merino sheep has been 
famous for centuries, macaroni came up from Italy, and many 
another substitute saved the precious tonnage. It seems like an 
absurdly simple story, but the hard facts are that three years 
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of experience had not yet brought the allies to a point of 
adopting obvious expedients. Dawes put his deal through 
with all the dispatch of a banker from Michigan Boulevard. 
But all his Chicago enthusiasm and initiative would have gone 
for naught, had he not been supported by the man who as- 
signed him his task. The tributes which Dawes pays to 
Pershing are full and generous, even a bit extravagant at 
times. But they are none the less sincere and convincing. 
Pershing apparently had not only the vision to see the situation, 
and the wisdom to understand the difficulties, but he had that 
truest kind of patriotism which made him subordinate his 
own personality when thereby he could get something done. 
Such books as those of General Dawes will make it possible 
for the future historian to make up to Pershing the substantial 
credit which is his due, and which his own modesty more than 
anything else has, up to the present, kept from him. 

Randolph G. Adams. 
Trinity College. 



The Peace in the Making. By H. Wilson Harris, New York : E. P. 
Button & Co., 1921. 235 pp. 

Here is the evidence in the case as presented by the cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, It makes practically 
no contribution and cannot pretend to have been written by a 
real participant in the transactions. Ntevertheless it is probably 
a more accurate account of what took place than the accounts 
of other newspaper men, such as, for example, the bad-tem- 
pered and bigoted Dr. E. J. Dillon. The author deplores the 
autocratic behavior of the Council of Four and then admits 
that there was no other way of getting business done. This is a 
sample of his book, for he thereby gets in the criticism so dear 
to the reportorial heart and at the same time makes a trite com- 
ment for which some readers may call him a far-sighted critic. 
It does not seem to annoy him that his comments are for the 
most part self -contradictory. He thinks President Wilson 
was the greatest single force at the conference and then desires 
to go on record as authenticating Clemenceau's caustic com- 
ment on Wilson as being too much like Jesus Christ. He seems 
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to think that it was a fault in Wilson that he was essentially 
a judge and not an advocate. Some of us have long been of 
the opinion that the chief trouble with the Versailles Conference 
was that it was all lawyers and no judges. It is refreshing to 
learn that the most criticized member of the conference was 
the only man who took his job in a judicial spirit. The future 
is likely to put a different interpretation upon this aspect of 
Wilson's character than Mr. Harris intended it should have. 

Randolph G. Adams. 
Trinity College. 



The Tale of Horbor. A study of the Gothic Romance, By Edith Birk- 
hcad, M.A. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 241 pp, includ- 
ing index. 

The Gothic romance is one form of fiction that modem 
readers of novels have been well content to read about rather 
than read. The average literary conscience is easily quieted 
with a little first-hand knowledge of Walpole, Mrs. RadcliflFe, 
and Monk Lewis, eked out, perhaps, with a handbook knowl- 
edge of Vathek and Frankenstein, It can hardly be said that 
Miss Birkhead has made it any easier for average humanity 
to read Gothic novels, but she has certainly made it easier to 
read about them. The book is a most thorough study that does 
not shrink from detail. A count of the titles mentioned in 
the index shows nearly six hundred, the great majority of 
which are tales of terror that are discussed specifically and are 
in many cases summarized or analyzed in the book. Some of 
these books may have been examined superficially — one hates 
to think of anyone reading all of them meticulously — but so 
far as I am able to check from my own reading, the material 
has all been carefully read and analyzed. The book is in fact 
a storehouse of information about little-read novels. In this 
respect it does for the tale of terror what Dr. Bernbaum's 
The Drama of Sensibility does for one type of drama — it 
presents scholars with a condensed but at the same time ex- 
haustive array of facts that would otherwise be unavailable 
without laborious research. The book is essentially one of 
fact rather than criticism. No attempt is made to establish a 
fictitious value, per se, for the Gothic novel, but its influence 
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in its period and its later ramifications are made clear in the 
concluding chapters. Perhaps the best chapters from this point 
of view are those entitled Satires on the Novel of Terror, 
Later Developments of the Tale of Terror, and American 
Tales of Terror. The last named, in particular, will afford the 
student of American literature a clear conception of what the 
masterpieces of Poe and Hawthorne owe to the early purvey- 
ors of horror and cold shivers. 

The organization of the book is comprehensive and yet 
compact; the style is a fair doctoral-thesis style, but a bit 
too coagulated with detail to be genuinely interesting or lively. 
There are occasional touches of humorous observation that 
must have provided the author, even as they do the reader, 
with some relief from the tedium inherent in Gothicism. The 
book is undoubtedly a distinct contribution to the history of 
the novel. 

Newman I. White. 

Trinity College. 



Washington Close-Ups. Intimate Views of Some Public Figures, 
by Edward G. Lowry. Boston: Houghton-Miflain Co., 1921. 275 
pp. $3.00. 

There has been a good deal of this kind of thing lately. 
First Mr. J. Maynard Keynes wrote that chapter on the Con- 
ference in his "Economic Consequences of the Peace," and 
blamed the whole thing on the fact that Mr. Wilson had in- 
herited the stubbornness of his Presbyterian ancestors. Since 
then a Gentleman in a Duster has mirrored Downing Street 
and what was probably a gentleman with a bad case of dyspep- 
sia had tried to mirror Washington. Mr. Lowry's book is 
the best of the lot. In the first place he isn't irritated about 
something, or at somebody. Now there are certain little human 
characteristics in every man which make it possible for the 
mob to understand him. You could read the man's speeches 
or his campaign biography, or what his admirers or enemies 
think of him for years and yet never really get to understand 
the man. Mr. Lowry's service is that he has with infinite skill 
selected just the little, unimportant, insignificant episode which 
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gives the man in the street the key to the whole mysterious 
being of the public man. Some of his sketches are classics. 
No one will ever say any more or any less of Mr. Harding 
than that he belongs to the days before safety-razors. More- 
over Mr. Lowry has done us a distinct service in gathering 
together just those anecdotes about our contemporary heroes 
which we need to have in print. We want to know just how 
Admiral Sims said what he said about blood being thicker than 
water, and it is well to have on record just what Mr. Hoover 
said to those two German scoundrels who had obstructed his 
work on the Belgian Relief for four years and then came 
whining for help in 1918. Yes, this is all delightful until we 
get to Pershing. Now, Pershing did a great deal in the late 
war besides make Mr. Lowry wear a Sam Brown belt. 

All the sketches are full of that unenduring cleverness 
which seems so pointless to another generation. But one of 
the group may have a little more of permanent value in it. 
It is the close-up of Senator Norris, of Nebraska. This is one 
of. the best attempts to interpret the typical middle-western 
American, who is so much more American than any easterner. 
He is that type of American who is supplanting the "southern 
gentleman of the old school" as the simon-pure product of 
America at her best. He, and not Harding, is the average 
American. For he is shrewd and alert, at the same time he 
is of those "plain simple folk who have worked hard all their 
lives and who have known what it is to be poor, but not the 
squalid, sordid poverty of the congested East that kills hope and 
crushes the life and strength and self-respect out of men. 
They are good, useful citizens — not 'prominent citizens,' but 
useful citizens. There is a whole world of difference." 

Randolph G. Adams. 

Trinity College. 



Notes on Ln^ and Letters. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City, N. Y., 
and Toronto: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1921. x+262 pp. 

Three dissociated catchwords may be taken to represent the 
spirit of Joseph Conrad : Poland, the Sea, and Romance. The 
terms are no more logically parallel than the three stages in 
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the man's career, from noble childhood in a land-locked Rus- 
sian province to service fore-and-aft on British merchant ships, 
and thence to Sir Walter's own trade of novel-making. It is 
impossible to look back upon the literary work of Mr. Conrad 
and perceive a well marked series of periods, distinguished by 
the effects of various influences; he first endured the many 
influences that were to determine the nature and quality of his 
fictions, and then in his quiet middle age proceeded to write his 
stories. What the world knows of him it has chiefly from his 
self-revealment in the characters of his novels. Only twice 
has he proffered undisguised information about himself, once 
quite formally in the Personal Record, and now more famil- 
iarly in this volume of Notes. 

The best part of the new book is the "Author's Note" 
which he gives by way of preface ; here he is more than usually 
colloquial, almost genial, in his comment upon the miscellaneous 
short papers which make up the bulk of the book. First there- 
after come a baker's dozen of essays on literary subjects, ap- 
preciative tributes to the good graces of certain studious 
realists, James, Daudet, Turgenev, with kind words also for 
several romancers of the ocean. The other notes, those on 
Life as separate from Letters, touch principally two groups of 
ideas, about Poland and about traveling by sea. The Polish 
papers urge persuasively the good case for the reestablishment 
of the ancient republic between Russia and the Teutonic gov- 
ernments. The articles dealing with ships and mariners in- 
clude a striking tribute to the sturdy heroism of the men of the 
British merchant service in war time and an equally impresave 
condemnation of the administrative blunders which were re- 
vealed by the loss of the Titanic. In the collection as a whole 
the author has gleaned a goodly "sheaf," to use Mr. Gals- 
worthy's word, but the reader who hopes to find it a full harvest 
of frank reminiscences will be somewhat disappointed. 

Robert Calvin Whitford. 

Knox College. 
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An English Anthology op Prose and Poetry, Shewing the Main 
Stream of English Literature through Six Centuries. Com- 
piled and arranged by Henry Newbolt. N^w York: E P. Button 
and Company, 1921. 1011 pp. 

The originality of this volume is not confined to the sug- 
gestive position of the word English and the antique form of 
the word shewing in the title. It is continued in the heavy- 
print, the elimination of all notes, and the preservation of origi- 
nal spellings throughout. It is most prominently to be seen 
in the plan of the book, which aims to present the stream of 
English literature exactly as it flowed. This involves the in- 
clusion of some material not usually included, such as selec- 
tions fom scientific, philosophic and controversial writings, and 
a chronology based on the first appearance of the particular 
selection as a literary influence, rather than upon the writer's 
date of birth. It is nothing to the discredit of the volume that 
it does not accomplish its purpose — ^no one-volume anthology 
of a whole literature ever accomplishes even more moderate 
aims. Regarded as an ordinary anthology, aside from its spe- 
cial claim to originality, it contains some worth-while new se- 
lections and a host of old favorites, and is not noticeably better 
tlian some of the American anthologies of English literature 
already in print. 

Newman I. White. 

Trinity College. 



How Much Shall I Give? By Lilian Brandt. With an Introductory 
Note by Frank A. Fetter. New York: The Frontier Press, 1921, xiii, 
153 pp. $2.00. 

The multiplication in recent years of organizations and 
causes which appeal to the benevolence of the public has given 
new importance to the question which forms the title of this 
timely volume. Miss Brandt displays a thorough knowledge 
of the history of charity and a wealth of practical experience 
in the problem of securing financial support for undertakings 
of a philanthropic character. Especially clever are the chap- 
ters containing a clear and interesting analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of giving. Among the important motives to philanthropic 
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action, Miss Brandt discusses sympathy for suflfering, desire 
for divine approval, desire for social esteem or to avoid dis- 
esteem, familiarity and habit, a sense of loyalty, the pleasure 
of doing good, considerations of reason and taste, the desire 
of the giver to distract attention from some anti-social conduct, 
and possibly in some instances the desire to keep the "lower 
classes" quiet. In conclusion she says: "The relative weight 
which various considerations have in determining contributions 
to philanthropy in America at the present time can be only a 
matter of speculation. As, however, we consider the nature of 
the appeals made by organizations which rely upon voluntary 
contributions for support, and as we notice how the public re- 
sponds to these appeals, this much at least seems clear: that 
this is not so much a matter of reason or of conscience as of 
habit, tradition, imitation, social pressure and sentiment." 

Miss Brandt examines the answers of the past and some of 
the experience of recent years in her effort to aid readers in 
arriving at an answer to the question: "How much shall I 
give?" No simple and universally applicable rule of giving is 
discovered, but a great deal of light is thrown upon the methods 
and considerations which should aid the individual in making 
a decision. 

William H. Glasson. 

Trinity College. 
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The Discovery of America 

Barkie Mellish* 

"He has discovered America." The French, that ironic 
folk, are fond of using this expression of some one who has 
done something obvious. He has remarked, for instance, that 
peace is a blessing, or that most women have no beards. The 
idea underl)dng the phrase would seem to be that after the 
days of the great Genoese it is as easy to find America as it is 
to make an egg stand on end. Like many proverbial notions, 
this theory is utterly false. As a matter of fact, for more than 
four hundred years Europeans have had only an inkling of the 
existence of America, and no idea whatever of its importance. 
With the great war, however, the United States made its ap- 
pearance upon the stage of world-history. American democ- 
racy inspired humanity. In consequence, in a thousand ways, 
Europe is now realizing our importance. The Old World is 
at last discovering America. 

The participation of this country in the world war did 
more than to reveal to mankind our capacities for leadership. 
It also paved the way for an era in which America energy and 
ability and fair-mindedness will be justly appreciated, and 
American contributions to civilization properly appraised. 
The sun has set upon Lowell's foreigner, who found America 
"without arts, literature, culture, or any native hope of sup- 
plying them," and the American people "wholly given to 
money-getting." A day is coming when many men will say 
what the lonely radical H. G. Wells now says: "The United 
States is the greatest country in the world." The change is 



* The pen name of an associate professor in a well known American university. 
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not yet complete, but many straws show which way the wind 
is blowing. Whatever the feelings of many Europeans to- 
wards the United States may be — and frequently they arc 
more than a little mixed — ^it is certain that, often unconscious- 
ly, sometimes shamefacedly, many of the products of the 
American mind are being studied and imitated. What are 
the signs of the times, these intimations of a coming era? 

A statue of Washington in Trafalgar Square, London, 
bears the inscription: "Presented to the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland by the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1921." 
Such a statute with such an inscription would have been im- 
possible in London so recently as a decade ago. It commem- 
orates, not an English patriot, but an American rebel ; it is dedi- 
cated, not to the British Crown, but to the British people. 
Its erection, then, means that a great change has taken place 
in the attitude of the world toward political problems. A 
prime factor in this change, furthermore, was the influence 
of the United States. If a hundred emperors and kings have 
become simple commoners, it is because their subjects desired 
a government like our own. If any proof of this statement is 
needed, it can be found written in the fundamental laws of the 
newlybom republics. Their constitutions are palpably copied 
from our constitution. The latter owes its prestige not to the 
prowess of Americans, but to the test of time. It must not be 
forgotten that the work of Madison, Hamilton, and the other 
Fathers is now the oldest instrument of government in the 
world. Dating from 1787, it is considerably older than the 
working British constitution of today, profoundly modified by 
the various Reform Acts of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Other Etu'opean constitutions are much more recent 
than our own. Proved by successful operation, its 'value has 
fitly received the honor of world-wide imitation. 

Hand in hand with politics, as always, goes economics. 
The dominant position of America in the financial life of the 
world is too evident to call for comment. A visible result of 
the war, it is not of our building, though an American cannot 
repress a little thrill of satisfaction when a German bank clerk 
informs him that the fluctuations in the value of the mark are 
a consequence of the way men speculate in Wall Street. One 
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point, however, may be mentioned in this connection. The 
United States has only recently emerged from a condition that 
has been described as "banking barbarism." There was for a 
long time no single power controlling the money market in the 
interests of the people at large. The panic of 1907 made the 
imperative need of the creation of such a force abundantly 
evident. Consequently a condition of complete unorganization 
-was replaced by the Federal Reserve system, which operates in 
effect as a national bank. Through this institution the United 
States has been able to handle the enormous wealth acctunu- 
lated during the war with the ease of a man of position, in- 
stead of the ostentatious clumsiness of a parvenu. As a re- 
sult, the day after the Federal Reserve Board declares a de- 
crease in the discount rate the Bank of England follows suit. 
The grim treasure-house in Threadneedle Streets waits for a 
voice from beyond the Statue of Liberty. Europe knows that 
America has grown to a man's estate in dealing with the bank- 
ing business. 

It is not only, however, in these higher reaches of business 
life that American influence makes itself felt. In many 
humbler, less evident ways the achievements of American skill 
are leaving their impress upon Europe. It is a small thing 
that, during and after the war, English manufacturers of shoes 
should have begun to make shoes on lasts of more than one 
width. It means, however, that Europeans have realized that 
America practically has achieved something that they ought to 
imitate. The day is in sight when Americans will be able to 
buy comfortable shoes anywhere in Europe and not only in 
an occasional exotic outpost of the United States. A change 
has also come about in regard to American clothes. An Eng- 
lishwoman who came to the United States shortly before the 
war was advised by her friends to take a large outfit of English 
clothes with her. When she returned in 1920, however, people 
in London found her clothes "very smart." The artistic feats of 
English dressmakers are not generally so remarkable that this 
result would seem extraordinary. It is curious, however, to 
find a similar point of view in the country of Worth and 
Paquin. One sees it, nevertheless. Thus, a Frenchwoman in 
the United States recently sent a middy-blouse with a blue 
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American eagle on its sleeve to her sister, a teacher in a French 
school. She was mildly astonished to receive an order for 
two dozen such blouses from her sister's admiring colleagues. 
The Rue de la Paix may some day agree with Bond Street as 
to American dressmakers. 

It is not only our articles of attire that are popular in Eu- 
rope. Many others of our products are receiving belated 
recognition. "American soda-fountains," for example, now 
regale all London. French farmers, again, contented them- 
selves from time immemorial with the poetic sickle for reaping 
purposes. Since the war, however, one sees no more of the 
instrument known to Theocritus and Vergil. Its slow swaths 
are replaced virtually everywhere by the slashing progress of 
the American reaping-machine. The French language is con- 
sequently richer by a new word, un McCormick! The French 
farmers and many other Frenchmen have also become great 
admirers of Ford automobiles, thousands of which came to 
France with the American soldiers. By a characteristic stroke 
of French feeling for the aesthetic they find the agile machine 
from Detroit not only practical but also elegant. They re- 
mark, Cest jolt comme tout. 

Such recognition of American mechanical ingenuity, though 
tardy, is not altogether new. More unexpected is the present 
attitude towards American achievements of a less material 
sort. In medicine, for example, both in its practical and its 
scientific aspects, there is a new respect for America. Europe 
is particularly impressed by a marvelous advance in medical 
technique resulting from the simple but essentially novel idea 
of appl)dng something resembling the factory system to medi- 
cine. Under the factory system each article is produced not 
by one operative, but by a series of operatives, each of whom 
turns out a part he has become expert in making. The parts 
are later assembled by a special staff. Under the "group sys- 
tem" of the Mayo brothers each patient is examined, not by a 
single specialist, but by a whole array of specialists, each of 
whom records observations he has become skilled in making. 
These observations are then co-ordinated by a "chief consult- 
ant.'* Though hospitals have long made use of the collective 
work of specialists, especially in dispensary work, such system- 
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atic employment of a group of scientists reporting to one lead- 
er in all classes of work is a new departure. This system of 
"specialization and integration" had become widely known in 
Europe shortly before the war ; thus in 1913 a physician from 
Warsaw remarked to a lady from New York that he would 
like to go to America simply to study the work of the Mayos. 
Their procedure has been introduced recently through the 
Rockefeller foundation into a London hospital. This step, 
which would have been resented as an American impertinence 
a generation ago, has led to widespread and stimulating dis- 
cussion. Medical men both in England and in France are 
deeply interested in the "Rochester plan," which bids fair to 
spread widely and perhaps to revolutionize medical methods the 
world over. 

Americans have always been organizers, and the Mayo 
methods are a matter of organization. The importance of 
America in medical research, however, is a matter of recent 
development. During the past ten or fifteen years a number 
of American institutions have begun to follow the lead of 
Johns Hopkins in endeavoring not only to produce physicians, 
but also to train investigators. America, moreover, continued 
to move forward in this direction while Europe was more or 
less paralyzed by the war. The consequences of this situation 
are beginning to be felt. The extraordinary achievements of 
such men as Flexner, Allen, and Carrel are beginning to re-echo 
through Europe. A German student, for example, recently 
went up after a lecture to a professor and asked why the latter 
had failed to mention certain work done in America. The 
professor replied that he knew of the articles in question, but 
that he had not thought them sufficiently reliable to mention, 
as their results had not yet been tested in Germany. When 
students begin to ask such questions, it becomes difficult for 
their professors long to maintain such an attitude of obtuse 
chauvinism. That this view is correct can be seen from the 
fact that young American physicians visiting Germany are in- 
vited to lecture on medical work that is being done here, and 
that American medical work is more frequently and more 
favorably quoted in European journals. 
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The progress noted in regard to medicine is also to be re- 
marked in connection with others of the natural sciences. A 
distinguished professor of the Pasteur Institute in Paris stated 
shortly after the war that he had formerly paid Kttle attention 
to American scientific publications. They seemed to contain 
little of value. He had noticed, however, that more recently 
they had been publishing many good articles. It was now 
worth while to read them with the same attention accorded 
European journals. In his field, then, American scholarship 
deserved to be listened to with a courtesy hitherto reserved for 
its older sisters. Another Frenchman, a noted professor of 
industrial chemistry, now uses the ChenUcd Abstracts publish- 
ed by the American Chemical Association as a digest of cur- 
rent literature in his subject, instead of the German Chem- 
isches Centralblatt. The fact that he uses the American pub- 
lication is not simply a consequence of the difficulty of secur- 
ing the German journal; there is also an English digest that 
he might use if he wished. His choice is a high tribute to the 
information, intelligence, and impartiality of American schol- 
ars. The attitude which he takes toward the periodical pub- 
lished here is that of many other Europeans. More and more 
English scientists, for instance, are publishing their studies in 
American chemical journals. One might go on at length not- 
ing similar facts in regard to the natural sciences. It will suf- 
fice, however, to state that in general the situation is every- 
where the same. 

Even more striking is the change of front in regard to 
American accomplishments in more human lines. American 
education, for example, is regarded with more and more re- 
spect. The work of Mark Hopkins, of Gilman, of Eliot is at 
last coming to be rated at its true worth. A lady who went 
from England to America in 1914, to take one case, received 
the sympathy of a titled friend. It was such a pity for the 
emigrant to have to bring up her children in America ! If she 
wished them to be gentlemen and scholars, she would certainly 
have to have them at least finish their education in England! 
The traveler returned to her mother country in 1920. What 
was her amazement to find that Lady W. was sending her son 
to Harvard! "She had met so many wonderful American 
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boys during the war !" Europe tested American education by 
its fruits, and did not find it wanting. 

The experiences of the lady in question were by no means 
unique. They are, however, hardly typical. More signif- 
icant is another result of the war in regard to education. Few 
people know that at the outbreak of the war American psy- 
chologists found their offers of assistance to the United 
States War Department received with derision. Later on, 
these men, among other important work, developed the Binet 
intelligence tests to a high point as a means of determining 
the fitness of men for military service. When peace came 
these clever devices for avoiding the uncertainty and unfairness 
of examinations were further elaborated for the use of Ameri- 
can schools. At the present time there is widespread study 
and application of these tests going on in England and in 
France. 

It is not only in such work, chiefly meant for elementary 
schools, that Europe is interested. American higher institu- 
tions of learning likewise attract more and more attention. 
The enormous strides made here since 1875 are coming to be 
widely recognized. Thus American visitors to English uni- 
versities, particularly the newer municipal foundations such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and others, the schools 
which have revolutionized English higher education in the past 
generation, find themselves plied with questions as to the 
methods in vogue in America. A French professor in an 
American University, on returning to his native country, found 
himself besieged with requests for articles on the American 
educational system, especially that of the universities. This 
attitude is not theoretic; it leads to practical results. Thus a 
professor of history and appreciation of music recently went 
on a lecture tour in France. As a consequence three French 
universities are now inaugurating departments of music similar 
to those that are familiar to us in America. The University 
of Paris has a Professor of American Culture, who studied at 
Harvard, and an American scholar has been invited to lecture 
on American literature in a group of Italian universities. 
When Europe imitates our educational methods, and institutes 
courses in our civilization, it is clear that it is no longer fair to 
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describe us, as Lowell did, as the "most common-schooled and 
least cultivated people in the world." We have begun to re- 
pay our heavy debts to the Old World. 

American literature as well as the American university 
system is coming into its own. It is a long time since the 
Edinburgh Review asked with crusty insularity, "Who reads 
an American book?" Already a year or two before the war 
the Tauchnitz "Collection of British Authors," which con- 
tained some 10 per cent, of American books, seemed to become 
conscious that its name was a misnomer. Americans may now 
beguile the slow hours in European railway-trains with the 
white paper-backed volumes of the Tauchnitz "Collection of 
British and American Authors." Europe has long known 
Longfellow, Cooper, Poe, Whitman, Emerson, Bret Harte, 
and Henry James. Before the war, and even more after it, 
one heard in London and in Paris the names of the vigorous 
Jack London, the whimsical O. Henry, the penetrating Edith 
Wharton. That idyl of bygone New York, the Age of In- 
nocence, for example, was translated into French within a 
short time of publication, and Upton Sinclair's 100%, aus 
dem Amerikanischen Ubersetst, is seen more frequently in Ger- 
many than in the United States. It is novel, however, to 
notice Galsworthy's approving comments on the work of the 
daring and incisive American critic Mencken, or to read H. G. 
Wells' frequent references to the classic excoriation of provin- 
cial America, Main Street, The Illinois poet of swinging 
lyrics, Vachel Lindsay, was received in London with a cordial- 
ity second only to the wild exuberance that greeted the return- 
ing Londoner, Charley Chaplin ! 

The interest in America indicated in the wider diffusion of 
our literature finds expression in European letters also. The 
subjects of more and more European works are sought in 
America. Brieux' Les Americains is perhaps not very remark- 
able as a play. It is remarkable, however, for its subject — 
the lives of Americans in France during and after the war. 
Perhaps the greatest success of the English stage since the war 
is Drink water's Abraham Lincoln, a sympathetic portrayal of 
the great American. The latter play indicates, moreover, the 
new light in which American political life is viewed in Europe. 
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A more extensive though somewhat dubious influence of 
America in connection with literature is that of American mov- 
ing pictures. Many of the best English writers — such men as 
Barrie and Kipling — ^have been supervising the production of 
their works by American film corporations, and the playwright, 
Henry Arthur Jones, made a journey to America for this 
purpose. 

Curiously enough, the cinematograph has not only brought 
Englishmen to America, but it has also carried American slang 
to England. The English formerly had to translate the leg- 
ends interspersed between the various episodes of the film 
drama into the King's English. Of late, however, the need 
of translating Americanese into Britannic is said to have dis- 
appeared. 

One cause of this change is the fact that the American 
soldier carried with him not only his American vocabulary but 
the ability to make it respected. The brevity, freshness, and 
point of our slang are now appreciated throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. English people constantly exclaim, 
"How quaint the American expressions are!" Music-hall ac- 
tresses affect an American accent, and far-off Australia has 
invented a name, "half-pay Yankee," for the tongue of New 
York in the mouth of Melbourne. One sees advertisements 
in London omnibuses declaring that a certain shoe-blacking is 
"Some Polish !" British lips no longer disdain to say "pep," 
"make good," "Gee Whiz !" "He is some fellow !" Now, the 
borrowing of words has the same purport as the borrowing of 
money. It means that the debtor feels that the creditor is 
richer than he is. The British Empire has begim to pay such 
a tribute to the linguistic affluence of the United States. 

It is a far cry from the chaste diction of the Constitution 
of the United States to the crude slang of the "buck private." 
Nevertheless every sign-post on the road we have traveled 
points the same way. In politics, as in economics, in mechan- 
ics, as well as in science, in education, literature, and language, 
Europe is our debtor to a degree hitherto unheard of. So 
dear is this situation that a certain Englishman who had spent 
two years abroad returned in 1921 to his native land and wrote 
an article in a London newspaper on the "Americanization of 
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England." There can be no question that this gentleman ex- 
aggerated. Neither England nor the rest of Europe has been 
Americanized. The traits that have made Eiu-ope what it is, 
for good or for evil, are not going to be effaced. There is, 
however, a beginning of a new epoch. The war has fostered 
and revealed to the world the results of years of sincere and 
unostentatious cultural activity. Etu'ope is dimly conscious 
that the torch of civilization is passing to the West. American 
independence and originality are commencing to be recognized. 
America is being discovered. 
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Gandhi and the Hunger-Strike in India 

W. Norman Brown 

The Johns Hopldiu University 

Terence MacSwiney starving himself to death in Brixton 
Prison, a Kentucky minister refusing food until his daughter 
joined the church, the memory of the suffragettes and "forci- 
ble feeding" — all seem to indicate a widespread belief that 
grievances can be righted through the agency of a "hunger* 
strike." Now comes Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gand- 
hi, leader of the Non-cooperation movement in India against 
the British, and adds his name to the list. 

But Gandhi's hunger-strikes have peculiar features. In 
the first place, they are directed not against the British, his 
designated enemies, but against those of his own followers 
who, by resorting to riot and bloodshed, have violated his doc- 
trine of peace and passivism, the cardinal principle of his 
propaganda. Even more astonishing is the fact that to date he 
has invariably been successful. With only a few days of his 
"solemn fast" he has won his way — until the next time. 

Quite naturally we ask what prompts Gandhi to adopt this 
means of imposing his will upon his recalcitrant followers. 
On its face the hunger-strike seems a childish instrument, 
a device of those who are weak both mentally and physically, 
emplo)ring neither reason nor force, a strai^e weapon for a 
man who is great enough to stir the imagination of hundreds 
of millions of his fellows. 

And what is the rare potency of his hunger-strikes that 
makes them effective? Is it merely that his opponents yield 
easily because they are his fellow-workers and professed well- 
wishers? Or is there a more compelling reason? If there is, 
it would have repaid the Sinn Feiners to learn it. 

It has been suggested that Gandhi took the idea from Occi- 
dental reformers and revolutionists; but the fallacy of this 
suggestion is patent, for his very success flies directly in the 
face of the old adage that an imitation cannot be better than 
its original. On the contrary, hunger-striking is an ancient 
and widespread custom. Those who know their Bible will 
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recall how King Ahab rejected all food until Jezebel found 
a means of ousting Naboth from the coveted vineyard; and 
a glance over such standard works as Sir Henry Maine's 
Early History of Institutions and Leist's Jus Gentium will 
show that many Indo-European peoples also have recognized 
the practise as legitimate in securing a just end, most com- 
monly the payment of an overdue debt. In the case of Ireland, 
for example, it is mentioned in the ancient Brehon laws, and 
there is a Middle Irish legend that tells how Saint Patrick, 
somewhat in the manner of the Kentucky minister, "fasted 
upon" Loegaire, the unbelieving over-king of Ireland. In 
India, the Eastern extremity of the Indo-European community, 
the first references to the custom are much earlier. 

Hence, to estimate Gandhi's fasts correctly we must look 
at them in their native environment ; whereupon they at once 
throw off their childish character and appear endowed with the 
dignity of age and the sanction of native law. 

For the custom of threatening suicide by starvation to 
obtain a just demand is in India a mighty weapon whose par- 
ticular efficacy lies in the fact that if the striker should die, 
his death would be a sin, punishable by Heaven, charged to 
the account of the person against whom the fast was directed. 
In short, that person would be accounted guilty of murder, and 
murder for a genuine Hindu ranks first in the catalogue of 
sins. 

Such a use of the hunger-strike is indeed in India only 
a paragraph in the larger chapter of self-inflicted injury to 
secure justice. In Hindustani the inclusive word for this 
practise is Dhama, meaning literally "holding up," a noun 
which like its Sanskrit correspondents is construed with a 
verb signifying "to sit" or "to enter upon" or "to give". But 
although the Hindus have legalized Dhama from the fifth 
century before our era, the British have been less tolerant 
of the custom, treating it much as they do the equally ancient 
rite of Suttee. In a section of the Indian Penal Code it is 
defined as an offense for anyone to cause a person to do any- 
thing he is not legally bound to do by inducing that person 
to believe that, in consequence of some act of the offender, 
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he will become an object of divine displeasure. As illustra- 
tions the Code cites these: "(a) A. sits Dharna at Z.'s door 
with the intention of causing it to be believed that by so 
sitting he renders Z. an object of divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offense defined in this section; (b) A. threatens 
Z. that unless Z. performs a certain act A. will kill one of 
A.'s own children under such circumstances that the killing 
would be believed to render Z. an object of divine displeasure. 
A. has committed the offense defined in this section." 

Door-sitting, the milder form of Dharna, is usually ac- 
companied by the hunger-strike; but the actual door-sitting 
itself is only an unimportant feature, a symptom; the threat- 
ened suicide is what terrifies. Here, then, is where Gandhi's 
fasts belong, although the fact that he practises them at a 
distance from his victims, without sitting at their doors, saves 
him from prosecution under the law. 

This variety of Dharna is much commoner both in litera- 
ture and in real life than is the harsher. The oldest illustration 
of it comes from the Kaushitaki Upanishad, 2l work of the 
seventh century before our era, where it is introduced in an 
easy, off-hand fashion to elucidate a rather opaque bit of 
esoteric teaching. In speaking of the subserviency of mind, 
eye, and speech to Brahma, and of all other beings to that 
man who has mastered the secret doctrine, the Upanishad 
says (Hume's translation) : "It is as if, having begged of a 
village and not having received, one were to sit down (i,e., 
fast upon it), saying: 'I would not eat anything given from 
here!' and then those very ones who formerly refused him 
invite him, saying : 'Let us give to you !' " 

In later Hindu literature the motif is tremendously pro- 
ductive, being a sort of stock device that a story-teller may at 
will extract from a pigeon-hole of his mind to apply to a wide 
variety of situations. It is used, for instance, to obtain a lover 
disapproved of by a hero's or heroine's parents, to mulct a 
king of a lakh of rupees for accidentally slaying a hermit 
girl's pet deer, to secure any sort of boon, to get permission 
from one's parents to lead the religious life, to exact payment 
of a debt. The great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which follow the Kaushitaki Upanishad by only 
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a few hundred years, were once explored in this connection 
by Professor Hopkins, of Yale, and he found literally dozens 
of instances in them. 

In the Pali literature of Southern Buddhism the motif 
again seems to have been employed several centuries before 
the time of Christ; and in one instance that appears in Dr. 
Burlingame's recently published Buddhist Legends it is used 
twice. There a maiden named Curly-locks falls in love with 
a condemned bandit, and in order to obtain her heart's desire 
goes on a hunger-strike, declaring: "If I can have that young 
hian, I will live; if not, death alone for me!" Her parents, 
realizing that she is in deadly earnest, take steps to save the 
situation. The father bribes the king's officer to execute an 
innocent man and release the guilty, who thereupon marries 
Curly-locks. The bandit husband, however, tmgratefully plots 
to kill his wife for her jewels, and goes on a hunger-strike 
to force her to accompany him on a false erand. The wife 
yields, but on discovering his real purpose, trips him up and 
flings him over a cliff to his death. Afterwards she becomes 
a nun. 

The theme lives on with unabated fecundity in medieval 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts and the modem collections of oral 
folk-tales. So prolific is it that in Kalhana's Raja-Tarangini 
(Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir), a twelfth century 
historical text dashed with fiction, it appears at least twenty 
times. This is probably the "record" for the largest number 
of occurrences in a single work. 

In the daily life of the people at present Dhama in some 
form or other is fully as common as in literature. Indeed, it 
would have to be to demand special preventive legislation. 
In my own boyhood in India I remember being uncomfortably 
awed by the sight of an ascetic who used to practise a mild 
variety of it. Years before he had presented himself at the 
palace of Gokal Das, the titular Raja of our city Jubbulpore, 
and, on obtaining audience with him, had made the following 
surprising announcement : "Gokal Das, your services are now 
at an end. Return me my property !" "What property?" asked 
Gokal Das, mystified. The ascetic then went on to say that 
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eighteen years before he had himself owned the palace in 
which Gokal Das was now living, and Gokal Das had been 
his steward. Wishing to have freedom for an extended series 
of pilgrimages, and thinking his servant trustworthy, he had 
temporarily made over all his possessions to the latter. These 
pilgrimages had now been completed^ and he had returned 
to reclaim his property. But Gokal Das denied the entire 
story and branded the ascetic as a madman. "Very well," 
said the ascetic, "then I shall take my seat under the peepul 
tree across the lake and gaze at the palace until you restore 
it to me. And I shall continually call down curses from 
Heaven upon you!" When I knew this ascetic, he had been 
there nine years, and in all that time had never gone more 
than fifty feet away from the tree. He was a typical sadhu, 
nearly naked, his body smeared with ashes, a fire burning be- 
side him, a Shiva's trident stuck in the ground in front of 
him, a Sanskrit book open before him, with no shelter during 
the dry season and with only a large umbrella over him during 
the rains — ^an object of public veneration, supported by alms 
from the entire city. After twelve years of this Dharna he 
died. Gokal Das, after surviving him a few years, ended his 
own long life, apparently without suffering any ill effects 
from the many years of curses. Perhaps he was to feel them 
in the next existence. 

Much rarer than such comparatively mild forms of Dharna 
is the harsher kind, known as Traga, which consists of in- 
flicting permanent injury or death upon oneself or one's close 
relatives. The fact is that even in India, just as would be 
the case elsewhere, the chances of success are after all not 
great enough to warrant such a heavy risk. Ordinary Dharna 
is composed largely of 'Tbluff," for in real life the injured 
person seldom pushes his fasting to the point of death; but 
there is no "bluff" in Traga. Limbs once lost or life once 
taken can never be restored. 

Nevertheless Traga has had a certain vogue. A case of 
it which is probably historical is related in the Ras Mala. A 
number of bards, to collect a debt owed one of them, fasted 
upon a chieftain for three days. When this proved fruitless, 
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they adopted more gruesome methods. Some hacked their 
own arms ; others decapitated three old women of their party 
and hung up the heads at the gate as a garland ; and some of 
the other women cut off their own breasts. The bards pierced 
the throats of four of the older men with spikes, and dashed 
out the brains of two young girls against the town gate. Fin- 
ally the creditor soaked his clothes in oil and burned himself 
to death, crying out, "I am now dying, but I will become a 
headless ghost in the palace, and will take away the chief's 
life, and cut off his posterity." 

Still another kind of Dhama, possessed of a decidedly 
ludicrous character, was reported from Southern India more 
than a hundred years ago by the famous Jesuit missionary, 
TAbbe Dubois, in his spirited account of Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Ceremonies (Beauchamp's translation) : "Strong 
measures have to be resorted to as the only means by which 
payment can be exacted from very unscrupulous debtors. 
When the time for payment comes and the creditor demands 
his money, the debtor declares he has none and begs for further 
grace, swearing by all his gods that he will pay everything, 
capital and interest, at the time stipulated. More time is 
granted, once and even twice, and each time the debtor's fine 
promises end in smoke. At last the creditor becomes tired of 
these interminable delays, grows angry, and arrests the debtor 
in the name either of the ruler of the country or the governor 
of the province. The person arrested is obliged to leave his 
business and place himself at the disposal of his adversary. 
If he attempted to escape, he would render himself liable to be 
punished for contempt of the law. The creditor forbids his 
debtor to eat or drink without his permission, and at the same 
time he is bound himself to fast. If this method does not 
succeed, the creditor places a huge stone on the debtor's head 
and a similar one on his own, and thus burdened they remain 
motionless opposite each other, exposed to the heat of the sun ; 
or they walk till one of them faints from exhaustion ; or they 
stand on one foot like cranes ; or sometimes the creditor seizes 
the debtor's cattle and shuts them up, forbidding anyone to 
feed them until payment has been made in full. At last the 
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debtor is so worried that he is unable to bear it any longer ; he 
comes to terms, pays a large sum on account, and gives good 
security for the remainder. Creditor and debtor then part on 
the best of terms." 

This sort of private arrest with its accompanying starvation 
duel is now, like the more usual forms of Dhama, prohibited 
by law. 

So commonplace is Dhama to the Hindu that Gandhi's 
practise of it hardly elicits in India more than passing com- 
ment. To the native the psychology of it in the case of this 
great Nationalist leader is apparent. Gandhi is an unhesi- 
tating advocate of Swaraj — "India for the Indians." His pro- 
gram calls for the use of purely native products — native woven 
cloth, native education, native law. Quite logically, therefore, 
in spite of his many years of residence abroad, he exercises 
moral suasion upon his turbulent followers by a method that 
is also thoroughly Hindu. 
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The New Psychology Applied to the 
Adolescent Girl 

Clarence C. Church 

Chicago, Illinois 

Twenty-five years ago the center of interest among stu- 
dents of human nature was the child. Around that time 
a great literature of books and monographs covering the field 
of child-study was produced. Parents wrote journals of the 
lives of their children; babies were studied in laboratories; 
professors lectured on dolls and playthings. A few years 
later academic attention had drifted to youth, or the adoles- 
cent boy. Practical psychologists studied then boys' clubs and 
gangs and games for boys. The crowning fruit of this trend 
was Dr. G. S. Hall's impressive work, Adolescence. Dr. Hall 
in this work was by no means unmindful of the existence of 
girls, but, as he says, it is primarily a summary of what we 
know of the critical 'teen period in boys' lives. 

That in the past the scientist and philosopher have not 
been prone to use their technics for investigating the life of 
the adolescent girl suggests several reflections. The peda- 
gogical demands for a study of girlhood have never been very 
great. Only in the past hundred years have girls com- 
monly gone to school, while as pupils today they give far 
fewer problems in discipline and learn more docilely. But, 
further, men have historically considered woman an enigma, 
maybe angelic, maybe demonic — ^but an enigma. Here the 
common man and the scholar agreed. Primitive men thought 
women dangerous, often refusing to have any association with 
them in public. For instance, an Iroquois warrior would not 
sit down on a log which had been used by a maiden for a seat. 
In some South Pacific Ocean tribes the women spoke special 
languages and lived ever in separate abodes. St. Crysostom 
thought woman " a wicked work of nature covered over with 
a shining varnish," and for five hundred years the scholars 
and priests of the early church agreed with him. During the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance the common way of deal- 
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ing with the ambitious girl or woman was to pronounce her a 
witch and put her to death. According to one estimate dur- 
ing those periods in Europe a million young women were so 
punished. And half a century ago in America a public man 
could safely declare that a prl needed to learn only enough 
geography to enable her to get about her house and enough 
chemistry for making bread. Even our enlightened Emerson 
would probably have smiled at a scientific study of the ado- 
lescent girl. Why study her when she was so easily put 
aside? 

But in the year 1918 there were in the United States 
1,168,000 girls in high school, and maybe 3,000,000 in wage 
or salary earning occupations.* This really remarkable situ- 
ation, viewed in historical perspective, has made of the ado- 
lescent girl a problem which it is no longer possible to neglect. 

And recently there have been appearing numerous books 
on g^rls and on the various relationships of girlhood, such as 
those of club and social organization, of school life, and vo- 
cational needs and circumstances. The dozen or so of these 
which have come into my hands all seem modern in spirit, in- 
teresting, and practically instructive. But they appear 
usually to have been written from the viewpoint of conunon 
sense and experience in teaching or in Y. W. C. A. work 
rather than from the standpoint of extensive psychological 
training.2 

But now comes an investigator who has brought to her un- 
dertaking the technic and point of view of that last variety 
of psychology, psychoanalysis, and the inspiration of Dr. G. S. 
Hall and Oark University. This investigator is Miss Phyllis 
Blanchard, Ph. D. A glance into her book, The Adolescent 
Girl; A Study from the Psychoanalytic Viewpoint,^ will con- 
vince anyone that it is a very interesting and a new kind of 
monograph. No account of it can do it full justice on these 
scores. 



^ These figures are for adolescent eirls. The female population was 151»000. It 
is assumed that all high school girls are adolescents. 1920 figures for girls in 
industry are not yet available. 

'Mary E. Moxcey's Girlhood and Characftr is one exceotion here. This book 
shows brioad scholarship as well as fruitful experience in group work with girls. 
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But the cautious thinker may object to psychoanalysis as 
a point of approach to normal human problems. Is not this 
thing a mere fad of erratic academicians? Is not psychonaly- 
sis to the book worm what radio just now is to the boy and 
the theory of relativity to the natural scientist? Consider, 
someone says, how authorities on this brand of psychology so 
often choose the most complicated of two equally plausible ex- 
planations — a course not favored in logic. Reflect on the 
vagueness of European writers in the field. Note how their 
American disciples frequently astound one with a brilliant 
sophistry which sets the most familiar facts in the strai^;est 
light. And can anyone read our popular expounders of psy- 
choanalysis without being convinced that he is a neurotic many 
times over and wondering whether there is any distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal. Think, too, of the 
number of species of psychoanalysts — followers of Freud, ad- 
herents of Adler, disciples of Jung. Perhaps no two individ- 
uals of the genus talk alike. 

Yet after reading and pondering long, and struggling 
bravely with the new dialect of these writers — for their abun- 
dant new terminology amounts to such — a reflective person be- 
lieves there is such a thing as sane psychoanalysis, if some of 
its authorities do seem insane. Then he can thank the psycho- 
analyst for his strategic rear-guard attack on academic pru- 
dery. He will be especially thankful for a few American 
psychoanalytic books in which the faults noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are not very numerous.* When he picks 
up Dr. Blanchard's book and sees how it makes definite the 
sounder concepts of psychoanalysis by showing straightfor- 
wardly their working in the life of girlhood he will be espe- 
cially pleased. 

According to our author, living organisms in general are 
animated by an irresistible energy — ^the elan vital, horme, will- 
to-live, libido. These terms, made famous by different phi- 
losophers, mean much the same. The Freudians prefer libido, 
and mean by it any passionate or enthusiastic attitude. Sex- 
ual desire and the wish for self-assertion (or the will to power) 

•For instance. The Proceedings of the International Conference of Women 
Phyxicians, vols. IV and V. The Woman's Press 600 Lexington Ave.. New York, 
Papers by Drs. Burrow, Lollini, MacCurdy, Frink, Hall, Hiokle, Dooley, Long. 
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constitute two important outlets of the libido. These have 
an especial significance for the inner or affectional life. Ordi- 
narily the will to power has not so large a place in the girl's 
affectional life as have the various wishes connected with her 
role in the reproduction of the race. She is more the feeling 
type, more self-sacrificing, and contrasts in this respect with 
the boy in whom the wish for power and position looms 
greater. 

This tendency in the girl comes out during early adoles- 
cence in half-conscious attempts to attract attention from the 
other sex, of which giggling and her insatiate interest in dress 
are familiar examples. In the grip of her new impulses she 
is intensely sensitive to her associates, liking and hating in ex- 
tremes and for the slightest causes, craving sympathy however 
obtained, determined to have recognition of any kind she can 
understand. From long and intimate acquaintance with rep- 
resentative girls in college Dr. Blanchard has learned the inner 
lives and attitudes of normal girls as these are not often learn- 
ed. Enough of these are related in the girls' own words to 
convey clear notions of the fantastic aspirations of this adoles- 
cent period. Plainly girls differ much in their fancies and 
day dreams, and develop romantic attitudes at very different 
ages. But certainly love in some* of its innumerable forms 
is the center of girlish reveries. 

Around this interest many of the difficulties of adolescence 
lurk. First, the girl finds so little that will enlighten or guide 
her romantic fancies. True, literature and the drama deal 
unceasingly with love, but in obscure and unreal ways that 
confound as much as they aid. Dr. Blanchard turns to the 
scientists and philosophers to see what they have discovered 
about it. The scholars think clearly and plainly, whatever 
their other faults. They find and analyze a large sensual or 
physical element in the attraction of sex; but they think that 
in addition to this, in any union at all permanent, there ought 
to be interests, ideas, and ideals held comradely together by 
the parties. Further, and important, a love which is worth 
anything to the race will be not merely a selfishly enjoyed re- 
lation between the lovers, in which one administers to the 
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foibles of the other, but a source of inspiration for some kind 
of service to mankind. 

The realization of such an ideal is naturally difficult. A 
destructive war by breaking down standards and demoralizing 
economic conditions to a point where the masses are fortunate 
if they can satisfy simply their most elemental desires may make 
it almost impossible. Dr. Blanchard writes eloquently on this 
point. But in peaceful times and in favored classes a girl 
may simply love the wrong youth. Our author does not men- 
tion this, but it has occurred in real life. Again, a girl may 
lefuse to put herself in groups or places where young men of 
her own type can come to know her, and in middle life com- 
plain of the inability of the male sex to furnish comradeship. 
Girls also frequently prefer girl friends to boy friends, 
"crushes" to love-affairs. This attitude is common in non-co- 
educational schools and in puritanical circles. Psychoanalysts 
have been exercising their wits on it for some time. It doubt- 
less makes for much sentimental mal-adjustment, reduces the 
marriage rate, breeds sex-antagonism, and so forth. 

Further, the developing girl may be very slow to transfer 
part of her affectional interest from the meinbers of her 
family, where in childhood they are almost wholly directed, to 
persons of the other sex and her own age outside the kin- 
group. In extreme cases, as she grows up she gives to her 
father much of the place which it is natural for her to give to 
a young man. Or her childish affections in passing from her 
parents may focus on some man of about her father's 
age and type and not transfer normally to someone of about 
her own age. The Freudians are much interested in these 
situations and have invented a new vocabulary for describing 
them. Dr. Blanchard treats them sanely, with useful sug- 
gestions. 

An excessive development of the will to power may upset 
the happy course of a girl's life. Her love power conflicts 
with her racial impulses. She comes to crave dominion over 
things and persons until her sympathetic impulses atrophy. 
Her friends must surrender unconditionally to her whims. 
She delights in snobbing and cutting her associates. She en- 
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courages suitors for the sake of throwing them aside. If she 
marries it is not for the happiness and service possible in the 
new relationship, but for the sake of getting a supporter and a 
serf. She aspires to be a countess or a millionaire's wife. 
She hates men, yet she wishes she were a man. She becomes 
one of those feminists who demand, not more justice and S)rm- 
pathy for her own sex in its cooperative life with men and in 
the social order, but the male sex's traditional and undemo- 
cratic place of destructive rule in historical society. She 
wants the arrogant social rule that men have long usurped. 
And unable to achieve the roles of domination that she craves, 
this power-loving girl may become a mere fault-finder. Her 
attitude is what Adler has termed the masculine protest. 

Abnormal attitudes, interfering with happiness in general, 
sometimes develop in reaction to minor physical or personal 
defects. Greatly magnifying the importance of a deficiency a 
girl (or anyone else) may more or less unconsciously do many 
things, and sometimes absurd ones, to offset it. For example, 
fearing herself unattractive because her complexion, eyes, or 
nose do not quite suit her, she may wear fantastic clothing or 
say strange things or, in extreme cases, develop a nervous ill- 
ness to force people to take an interest in her. Slightly mor- 
bid tendencies of this sort may defeat their own purpose, 
branding their victim as queer or unfortunate. 

A number of kinds of mental conflicts may upset the 
love-life as well as the general happiness of the adolescent pri. 
One of the most important of mental conflicts is that between 
the sexual impulses and the gregarious or herd or social im- 
pulses. The social impulses are the mental counterpart to 
conmiunity or group conventions and ideals. We feel them 
when we want to be proper and do right. Collectively they are 
termed the Freudian Censor. There can be no doubt of the 
strength of these impulses in human nature. And perhaps in 
no one are they stronger than in the adolescent girl, who must 
have the full respect of her people. Now, in an ideal world 
the sexual impulses would harmonize with conununity ideals; 
but in this world of imperfect people and not more perfect 
ideals no such happy situation prevails. For the adolescent 
girl the result is a great deal of repression. 
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For the great majority of girls in enlightened communities 
this repression favors sublimation and a richer or fuller men- 
tal life. The negative effects of repression here appear in 
reverie and in dream life. There may be an extraordinary 
amount of dreaming about suitors, love, and lovers. More 
likely, however, thanks to the herd impulses acting as censors, 
many dreams will be merely symbolic of such things. Thus 
animals, natural objects, commonplace persons, remarkable 
men and women occurring in dreams symbolize or mean ad- 
mirers or lovers, but are not imderstood as doing that by the 
dreamer. The Freudian believes all dreams are wishes or dis- 
guised wishes, and generally for the more elemental satisfac- 
tions. He even interprets nightmares in this way. Dr. 
Blanchard does not know whether to go with him to this ex- 
tent or not. As for ourselves we leave him to his interesting 
but unsubstantiated speculations. We can recognize that 
many dreams are more or less disguised wishes and be on safe 
ground. 

Sometimes, according to the Freudians and our author, the 
elemental desires refuse to react so docilely to repression. The 
libido is converted downwards, not simply into symbolic dreams 
or whimsical actions, but into unfortunate behavior such as 
lying or stealing and even into hysteria or insanity. It was in 
dealing with these pathological conditions in patients that Freud 
first formulated his theory. His disciples have created a 
great literature, if not a very readable one, in this special 
field. This literature shows how some kinds of mental ab- 
normality have their origin in the confusion of thoughts and 
feelings that results from the conflict between what we may 
loosely term human nature and social nature. Better yet it 
shows how nervous derangements and hysteria are sometimes 
cured by (1) the technical procedure of the psychoanalyst in 
which the victim is freed from wrong notions and brought to 
see every step in her (or his) decline, and (2) giving her a 
better social environment in which the old stimuli to unfor- 
tunate notions and complexes will not reassert themselves. 
Needless to say, such treatment is not given by amateurs or 
half -trained persons. But a popular interest in Freudian psy- 
chology if it results in a better and franker understanding of 
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individual development in both, sexes will do much to forestall 
serious results from mental conflicts. This is where a book 
like Dr. Blanchard's has its chief value. 

In an enlightened community such repression as there is 
amounts to guidance of the inner life by the ideals of the 
group. The fruit of this is sublimation. The libido or elan 
vital expresses itself not only in the ordinary forms of love 
and personal achievement but also in multitudinous new forms 
of science and art. By long-circuiting part of her (or his, 
for the process, of course, occurs in both sexes) primal wishes 
and propensities, the individual becomes really human, i. e, 
capable of appreciating all the good things of human achieve- 
ment. The Freudians insist that the love of truth and the 
appreciation of beauty are noble overflows of sexuality. They 
approve of Plato's remark that thought is sublimated sexual 
impulse. Perhaps these notions are not justified. But, any- 
how, there must be some connection between the emotional life 
of adolescence and the new capacities for intellectual and 
aesthetic appreciation, and both phases of life need S3mipa- 
thetic treatment. 

This gives Dr. Blanchard a point of departure for asking 
that school work be made and kept fresh in its appeal to youth. 
For instance, she asks that history "be taught not as the rise 
and fall of empires, but as the thrilling glowing story of the 
human race, prefacing the tales of Greece and Rome with an 
account of the origins of mankind, and his primitive life and 
social organizations." Such a method will facilitate the need- 
ed sublimations in adolescence. 

In considering sublimation one reflects on the leisure-time 
life of adolescence, on its sports, amusements, and recreations. 
These are partly the overflow of emotional energy, but they 
are moulded by community control. They should broaden 
and improve Ufe. Are contemporary amusements in the 
movies, in the story magazines, in music, doing much to sub- 
limate a share of the natural or original sexual and power- 
loving impulses? Does the use made of revenge, jealousy, 
murder, and crime in popular stories and dramas feed the mind 
of the girl or boy, or of anyone, on anything better than its 
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original nature? Original nature must be depraved indeed if 
it is not superior to the behavior of the heroes in moving pic- 
ture plays. Our author does not dwell on this topic of the 
leisure-time life of the adolescent girl, possibly because in face 
of commercialism the situation seems hopeless. 

Nor does she discuss the girl's social life in the narrower 
sense of this term, the primary g^oup life and activities in 
which acquaintances and friends are made and cultivated. 
Cliques, clubs, sororities ; the selection of friends, behavior to- 
wards both strangers and acquaintances ; what to do at parties, 
games for girls and games for both sexes, other forms of un- 
commercialized entertainment; the problems of loneliness, on 
the one hand, and too much sociability, on the other hand — 
these are some of a miscellaneous group of things that come 
under this head. It would be interesting to see them treated 
by a psychologist and a scholar instead of by the conventional 
personal-help-column editors. The psychoanalyst is abundant- 
ly able to do this because her (or his) theory has numberless 
implications for this phase of social life. 

However, the author promises another volume to supple- 
ment the present one. This will probably deal with some of 
the problems of the preceding paragraph. It is also scheduled 
to investigate such matters as the problems of delinquency, and 
educational and industrial problems. Such a volume will really 
meet the situation of numberless girls crowding into the 
work-a-day world, which we mentioned as calling forth books 
on girlhood. The volume that suggests this article is rich in 
implications that one would like to see explained more fully, 
and that in the meantime furnish much food for thought. 
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Three Southerners 

Broadus Mitchell 

The Johns Hopkins University 

It is not often that an individual, in however long a life, 
compasses, in its emergence, development and fulfilment, an 
entire social epoch. Robert Owen was one of these. Dur- 
ing his nearly ninety years the domestic system of manufac- 
tures was swallowed into the maw of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, mercantilism gave way before the strident self-suflSdency 
of Manchester optimists, and the claims of these were in turn 
refuted by the early Utopians, the ill-starred Chartists, the 
philanthropists of the Factory Acts, the little circle of Chris- 
tian Socialists and, last, the solemn savagery of "Das Kapital." 
The draper's apprentice lived to know Karl Marx. 

If this is rare, how much rarer for one to be able, at a 
point of time, to talk with those who represent the several 
successive phases of a long development. Lately, in a trip 
through the South undertaken to discover how the section 
sprang from agriculture, slavery and separatism into manufac- 
turing, wage labor and national participation, I met (in three 
days) three men who, each in his distinctive way, make up 
the whole story. Thus I had the Southern industrial revo- 
lution, from first to last, in a focus. The panorama was un- 
cannily contracted, as when one looks through the wrong end 
of a telescope. 

I 

In a shoddy little city which gives no hint of the importance 
that lies in the buzzing mills that encircle it, I was told to go 
first to see Colonel M . His home was a dingy, ramb- 
ling frame building. A dusty vine looped itself about the porch 
pillars and cast shadows through the open door into the hall. 
I clanged the bell and stood looking at the bare, unwashed 
floor, the rigid old sofa and a smoked kerosene lamp on a tilt- 
ing table. After long waiting and more jangling of the bell, 
an old colored woman came shufHing out from the back to 
tell me that the Colonel was away, but that if I would come 
through the house "Jetms*' would direct me to him. The 
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back yard was weed-grown to the kitchen windows; two old 
brick servants' houses stood away from the dwelling, and be- 
tween these an ancient darkey was sawing firewood. 

"You don' know whar de Cunl's office at?" he asked in 
genuine astonishment. "Why, de Cunl's office, hit's cross 
fum de cote house whar got de clock in de tower." 

The second-floor room in "lawyers' row" was like many an- 
other Southern attorney's den, and yet was peculiar to its occu- 
pant. The air was gray with stale tobacco smoke, the drab 
walls were fly-specked, the furniture, upholstered in worn 
horse-hair, was piled with dirty papers. A load of yellowing 
sheets had accumulated on a center table, and this pile was 
surmounted by a topless panatelas box filled with granulated 
hurley and a dozen clay pipes, their long curved stems in a 
jackstraw jtunble. Summoned by my footfalls, the G)lonel, 
the genius of the place, entered seemingly from nowhere. I 
could catalogue him at the first glance. He was of the old 
school, and could have been cast for the stage without the strok- 
ing of an eyelash. A Prince Albert coat, over-long, turn- 
ing a bit greenish, and with silk-faced lapels, hung limp and 
loose about his tall frame. Imperious eyes looked at me from 
under tufted brows, his tobacco-stained moustache and goatee 
worked spasmodically, and when he lifted off his great flop- 
ping straw hat his hair was purest white. 

I explained my errand and, not without some examination, 
was bowed to a seat and offered a pipe. "That's all stuff and 
nonsense about the war (to him there had been but one in the 
history of this world) making the Southern people change their 
way of life," he exploded. "We have always been business 
people around here from the first — ^manufactured in iron and 
wood and cotton. The war kind of broke us up, and we had it 
pretty hot during Reconstruction, but afterwards we just got 
back on the track." 

In a front office the Colonel's nephew, clad in perfectly 
pressed Palm Beach and perched on his desk, interrupted us 
by telephoning to the station agent, between puffs at his ciga- 
rette, to deliver a crate of beer he had ordered. 

I asked whether it was moimtaineers who came down to 
supply hands for the cotton-mill renaissance of the 'eighties. 
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He was indignant. "Magazine writers from the North tell 
you that !" In his excitement he commenced knocking the lit 
ashes out of his pipe, covering his knees with sparks and 
ashes, and immediately began refilling the bowl. "Magazine 
writers from the North, I say! The mill people came from 
right 'round here, and they weren't any paupers either. 
They'd been farmers before, and lots of 'em owned their land, 
too." Only the thudding tick-tock of a wall clock broke the 
old gentleman's satisfied silences. I could not disabuse his 
mind of the conviction that the South had never been brought 
to resolve upon a new policy when it had forgotten Calhoun 
in the lesson of Appomattox and despaired of political revenge 
through the tortured years of Radical Rule. As he has counte- 
nanced no improvements in his own dwelling or the property 
surrounding it, so he has clung affectionately and proudly to a 
social and economic system that is over, stoutly resolving not 
to recognize its decay. 

II 

The next town I visited is one of bitter memory. Near it, 
during the Civil War, was one of the worst of the prison 
camps, where men dug holes in the earth and, in their starvation 
and frenzy, were more degraded than wild beasts. The Con- 
federacy, starving and frenzied itself, was powerless to pre- 
vent the wretchedness of its captives. Twenty years after the 
war the town had not roused itself. Its inaction and its pov- 
erty made a vicious circle. It sulked and drank and nursed 
its rancor and despaired. It came to have no excuse for being. 

The fairy story of its revival was told me by the president 
of the principal bank. A man of fifty-five, a strange mixture 
of vague dreaminess and keenness, he first answered me that 
he was a poor informant on the cotton manufacturing growth 
of the place. But I had been warned of his hesitancy, and 
when the local clearing house had adjourned from the direc- 
tors' room, he ushered me in. He leaned carelessly against 
the table while in an intense voice, as though the events were 
fresh upon him, he explained that in the late 'eighties a Pres- 
byterian minister had come to the town to hold a "protracted 
meeting." The morbid introspection of the people lent itself 
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to the evangelist's purposes. They flocked to the tabernacle 
from miles about. Disobe3ring ministerial traditions, the 
preacher analyzed the need as that of material improvement, a 
new social objective. The unemployed in the town and the 
pauperized poor whites of the district needed means of sup- 
port. He hit upon cotton mills as the cure. He related moral 
woes to physical depletions. All the people needed to pull to- 
gether in a common cause. He fired them to a new purpose, 
so that the town tingled with his strictures and took hope at 
his encouragements. 

A mass meeting of citizens was held in a warehouse, was 
opened by prayer, and subscriptions were taken toward the 
establishment of a cotton factory which would initiate activity. 
Three ministers took prominent part in the organization, and 
their helpers were pillars of the local churches. The amount 
contemplated was over-subscribed. The mill thus founded 
took the name of the town and has been more than ordinarily 
successtul from the outset. It has never had a company store, 
never permitted night work, never employd any but the 
"home people" for whom it was inaugurated, and almost no 
shares have been held outside the immediate community. 
Other companies followed, and as mills increased saloons dis- 
appeared, streets were paved, better homes were built, and 
wealth was more evenly distributed. 

My informant brought from the safe an old leather-bound 
ledger in which the minutes of the organization meetings were 
taken down in the not very clerky hand of the preacher-pro- 
moter. As he read aloud over my shoulder I could feel that 
he was only sorry for the social plan of the Old South from 
which he and his friends had emerged young enough to help 
make the New South. The conversion to manufactures had 
broken suddenly and powerfully upon them ; the religion of in- 
dustry had been a psychical experience. The Old South, he 
understood, had given to the New South only a sense of obli- 
gation and an idealism which, tutored in a better school, had 
worked a blessed miracle. 
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III 

I reached my next town in a long downpour of rain that 
had soaked the muddy streets, stained the cheap clap-board 
houses, and brought with it a wet mantle of soot from the 
palisading factory chimneys. In spirits none too good anyway, 
I received a damp welcome in an up-to-date mill office on the 
main street. The fingers of a brisk little stenographer were 
twinkling over her keys. I waited a half hour for the busy 
president, and finally almost forced my way in, to find him 
dictating in stunmary sentences while he chewed angrily on a 
dead cigar. A glance at my brief case persuaded him I had 
something to sell, so he had few words for me. When I ex- 
plained that no dissertation could ever hope for purchasers he 
relented, and wanted to know what I was after. A thick-set 
man of forty, with a mass of very red hair in waves and mats, 
a face almost equally red and perspiring freely, his dress un- 
tidy, he snapped his brevities at me vigorously. 

When he learned I could speak his language, he abruptly 
offered to run me in his roadster around the ring of mills 
that lay just beyond the town limits. He handled his bat- 
tered, muddy little car ruthlessly, and kept nervously banging 
the windshield up and down to see whether the rain would 
come in. He was little disposed to rationalize the growth of 
cotton manufactures in the South, but dwelt upon immediate 
problems. He wanted a protective tariff, and cited differ- 
ences in labor costs in England, France, Germany, and Japan 
to back his point. He was sure the ownership in the Southern 
industry was being concentrated; he himself had bought up 
most of the shares in his company, whether held by local in- 
vestors or Northern commission firms and machinery makers. 
The South, he declared, is the inevitable location of the world 
cotton manufacture, but there was a hard-headed conservatism 
in his outlook too, and he thought the section would have to 
win out through a well-pursued business policy. 

His mill was the last word in engineering achievement, 
with every provision for expansion, fire prevention, and trans- 
portation. He waved his hand proudly toward the glass saw- 
tooth roof of the low weave sheds, and pointed out new devices 
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he was experimenting with. I tried to get him back to the 
birth of the industry in the town, but he was scarcely inter- 
ested in those struggles except as they had flowered in the 
achievement he was eager to show. He told me of a com- 
pany that had started with fifteen thousand dollars capital, 
receiving installments on shares of fifty cents a week and 
commencing operations in an old wood-working shop. As 
we came down to the railroad the sun burst from the clouds 
and the haze lifted. Steam arose from the shiny, sweating 
backs of mules as they churned about a platform at which 
cotton bales were being unloaded. My guide yanked the 
windshield down again and pointed across to a great factory 
with a contracted, antiquated central portion overgrown with 
ivy. The car jerked to a stop with a chattering of brakes. 
"You see that middle building?" he asked. And then with 
hearty admiration : "Well, that's the damn little mill that be- 
gan it all!" 

He was no more likely to guard the tradition of the ante- 
belhim South than he had experienced the birth pains of the 
economic reconstruction which signalized the 'eighties and 
•nineties. Neither social oppositions to industry nor social 
compulsions toward it had meaning for him. The long error 
of the South and its later resolve to make progress have bred 
up this new and practical t3rpe of manufacturer who does not 
count causes but plays for results, who knows his business 
and, with his American fellows everywhere, studies his chances, 
hardens his muscle, and exults in his fight. 
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The Election of 1876 in South Carolina 

Francis B. Simkins 

Columbia University 

When Daniel H. Chamberlain assumed the office of Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, December 1, 1874, that commonwealth 
was nationally known as the "Prostrate State," having been 
subject to the ravages of war and the less destructive but more 
galling ravages of "Robber Governor" Moses and his unprin- 
cipled coadjutors. Moses considered the pardoning power a 
free instrument of bribery; through him offices of trust were 
sold with imblushing abandon; money entrusted to the gov- 
ernor was wasted to gratify personal lusts; the state govern- 
ment was in a condition of disorder bordering on anarchy. 
The former white masters, having apparently spent their 
strength in civil war and in vain attempts to redeem their state 
through coalition with reforming Republican minorities, for the 
time being resigned themselves to the tax collectors. The in- 
competent soldier-president of the United States, himself pleas- 
antly surrounded by a sea of corruption, continued to support 
with troops and words the corrupt state of affairs in South 
Carolina, and the politicians of his party were more zealous to 
keep the state surely Republican than to advance the cause of 
reform. The wholesome public opinion of the North was still 
blinded by war hatreds and the characteristic American ad- 
herence to democratic dogma then concerning itself with the 
distribution of votes to black peasants who wanted to put the 
"votes in bags." The black man, five per cent, literate at the 
dose of the Civil War, was always ready to fly to those who 
gave promise of protection against the class that had held them 
in slavery. The white minority, — in intelligence, tradition, and 
economic assets still master, — ^preferred "African tactics" in 
the state capitol to a full-hearted cooperation with a race for 
which it had contempt. The latter expedient deilianded a com- 
promise of race pride. 

Only a brief estimate of the corruption and mal-administra- 
tion, characteristic of Republican rule in South Carolina is here 
necessary, legal proof of which is evident from an examination 
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of the sworn confessions of the guilty, the digest of Reynolds, 
and the animated narrative of Pike.^ Every general historian 
of the United States uses this experience of South Carolina as 
part of his evidence for the text of the unwisdom of democracy 
based on ignorance. One item of public printing for the years 
1790-1860 cost $609,000; for the years of Radical rule (1868- 
1876) the same item cost $1,326,589. During the latter period 
the state debt advanced from $7,000,000 to $29,000,000. The 
cost of a session of the legislature advanced to the average of 
$256,424.65, plus the torture of sessions that lasted on the aver- 
age of one hundred and five days.^ 

But any consideration of the inexcusable corruption of Rad- 
ical rule in South Carolina must also take account of the good 
accomplished. It was during this period that the material re- 
construction of the state was effected. A democratic constitu- 
tion and a code of laws in keeping with the liberal opinion of the 
world were enacted. For the first time in the history of the 
state every child could legally demand a public education. The 
press of economic necessity forced the negro, after the brief 
"vacation" of freedom, to return to a state of economic vassal- 
age somewhat akin to the state of slavery. The result was the 
silent economic reconstruction of the state on a "share" and 
"wage hand" basis of tenancy. The slave regime was waste- 
ful and inefficient because the slave, being allowed no property, 
had the lash as his only incentive to labor. The new system 
of the black man's economic vassalage to the white man, which 
developed under Radical political rule, is more efficient and con- 
sequently has made the state more wealthy because the laborer 
has the opportunity to acquire property as his incentive to la- 
bor .^ Certainly this change would not have taken place had 
the makers of the Black Code of 1865 not been replaced in the 
legislature by those who, by removing all restraints of slavery, 
allowed economic forces full swing. 

The governor. Chamberlain, was a native of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Yale, and had been an unsuccessful cotton planter 
and prominent in state politics. Combined with his gift of ora- 
tory and high education was a supreme faith in the efficacy of 

^Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, pp. 492-493; Pike, Prostrat* 
StaU: Report of Joint Investigation Committee on Frauds. (S. C.) 1877. 
* Report Committtee on Frauds, 1877. p. 233. 
'Phillips, American Negro Slavery, cnap. XVIII. 
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negro enfranchisement and the willingness of a politician to 
compromise with realities in South Carolina. With such quali- 
ties political rise was easy. When he came to office with words 
of reform on his lips, black and white Republican corruption- 
ists laughed and white Democrats mourned, for all were fa- 
miliar with the habit of politicians of even the Moses stamp 
making promises. Chamberlain, it was known, rested imder 
the shadow of some of the shady transactions of the Moses 
regime;* he had as his legislative colleagues the same corrupt 
crew of the previous administration. Had the South Carolina 
Democrats in 1876 had any faith in his word, so hopeless were 
the prospects of victory, it is not probable that they would have 
offered even a half-hearted opposition to his candidacy. 

Yet in spite of all handicaps Chamberlain was true to his 
words : all his efforts were now bent toward the accomplishment 
of reform. He recommended to his "black and tan" legisla- 
ture the solenm duty of reducing public expenditures to their 
lowest limit ; of administering the public funds honestly in the 
public interest; of electing competent public officials; and of 
filling the local offices of all counties and townships with hon- 
est and faithful men.*^ Every subsequent utterance was but a 
commentary on the foregoing concrete statement of concrete 
and necessary reform ; every subsequent act, so far as he was 
not handicapped by practical political expediency and his own 
vicious colleagues in government, was but a vindication of the 
plighted word. He urged, with only single success, the inaugu- 
ration of a plan of proportional representation through which 
the Democratic minority might have a better showing in the 
government ; he vainly asked the legislature to pass laws reme- 
dying the inefficiency and corruption of local justice; in his 
message of January 12, 1875, he urged the registration of 
electors as a remedy for electoral dishonesty; in a two-year 
period he issued only seventy-three pardons in contrast with the 
457 pardons of his predecessor in office in a like period.^ He 
vetoed seventeen acts of corruption and f oolheartedness aimed 
at the material prosperity of the state. By one veto he saved the 
taxpayers of the state $300,000. As the result of his agitation 

« Reynold*, pp. 492-494. 

* Charleston Ntwt and Courur, July 6^ 1876. This newspaper is hereafter re- 
ferred to as N. and C. When year is onutted supply 1876. 
•N. and C. July 10. 
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for a reassessment of property at its real value, taxes were re- 
duced one-fifth in spite of no material reduction in the rate of 
levyJ The contingent funds of the executive offices were re- 
duced from $47,000 (1873) to $9,000 (1876).« Like reduc- 
tions were made in all other lines of public service.® 

The reforms that Chamberlain attempted to accomplish 
were largely checkmated by the legislature, dominated as it 
was by its brilliant speaker, the black corruptionist, R. B. El- 
liott. This legislature was as corrupt as its predecessors and 
only less evil because a will more determined and moral was 
able intermittently to bring it to the realization of its responsi- 
bility. The venal majority would good-naturedly pass some 
corrupt scheme, preceded by an outburst of African oratory, 
only to be momentarily sobered by a dramatic appearance of 
the governor before a committee, a lashing message, or an 
effective veto. 

The high water mark of unblushing abandon of public in- 
terest was reached by the legislature, during the absence of the 
governor, in the election of ex-Governor Moses and W. J. 
Whipper, two self-confessed corruptionists and "notorious 
reprobates, bankrupts and defaulters," to the judicial seats once 
held by O'Neal, Wardlaw and Withers, on "Black Thursday," 
December 16, 1875. "Civilization was at stake in some of the 
debased democracies of the South" was the opinion of a North- 
em paper. The governor in a firm outburst of moral passion, 
having as his pretext a flimsy technicality of the law, refused 
to commission these men as judges. The legislature, charac- 
teristically repentant, expunged Whipper's abusive speech 
against Chamberlain from the record and tried by l^slation 
to undo its mistake.*^ 

In openly denouncing the rascality of those who had put 
him in office. Chamberlain came dangerously near bringing 
about his own political doom, finding himself the despised ruler 
of a state divided into two hostile racial factions. The condem- 
nation of the governor by the more venal element of his party 
found expression at a mass meeting in Charleston where State 



^Acts S. C, 1873. p. 409; A^. and C, March 4. 

•Acts S. C. 1876, pp. 75-76 

•N. attd Cj, July 14. 

^ N. and C, March 3; Moses and Whipper never acted as judges. 
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Senator Jones Nesbitt in a violent harangue called the governor 
"a traitor trying to sell out to those who would give him social 
recognition." An agitation was started for the founding of a 
newspaper to push the candidacy of Judge R. B. Carpenter, a 
white Carpet-bagger, for governor. The Republican party of 
Charleston split into two conventions.^^ 

Yet the white people of South Carolina, ever anxious to 
catch a straw of political salvation, with some notable excep- 
tions, flew to the rescue of the man attempting to save "the 
civilization of the Puritan and Cavalier.'* This change of atti- 
tude was openly manifested at a meeting held in Hibernian 
Hall, Charleston, December 27, 1875, at which resolutions were 
passed condemning the legislature for electing Whipper and 
Moses and commending Governor Chamberlain for "his manly 
and patriotic efforts for reform and the preservation of law 
and order."^2 Speeches were made by General James Conner 
and Colonel B. C. Pressley and others of conservative Charles- 
ton names. The prime mover of the pro-Chamberlain agita- 
tion was Captain F. W. Dawson, editor of the conservative 
daily, the News and Courier, Dawson from this time until the 
second Democratic convention used all the energies of a re- 
sourceful publicist to construct a masterful defense of his some- 
time idol. Chamberlain. Curiously enough, once the Demo- 
cratic party, to which he was consistently loyal, adopted a pol- 
icy contrary to that which he had advocated, with equal zeal he 
spent the remainder of the time of the campaign of 1876 in 
tearing down the arguments that he had advanced in support 
of Chamberlain. 

Dawson and Conner saw in Chamberlain the gleam of light 
through which the state might be raised from degradation. To 
them, as actuators of the Hibernian Hall meeting, is due the 
credit of fiuTiishing the spark that was to light the blaze des- 
tined ito destroy the power of the majority. For the first time 
after two years of despairing inaction in the face of the huge 
black majority, backed by a federal administration bent on en- 
forcing democratic election laws at all costs, the Anglo-Saxon 
was with cool strategy trying to devise some plan for the re- 



^Ibid., January 3. 
^Ibid., December 28. 187S. 
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covery of his ante-bellum control of the state. The exciting 
force of the movement begun in Hibernian Hall was the cor- 
ruption and grotesque incompetence of the new rulers, which 
had culminated in the election of Whipper and Moses ; the de- 
termining cause, which would have exerted itself sooner or 
later regardless of the trend of political events, was that wealth, 
white skin and superior intelligence were determined to assert 
themselves over poverty, black skin and inferior intelligence. 

In accomplishing the end in the memorable campaign of 
1876 three principles, learned from the sad experience of the 
state, were always kept in view. First, the whites must be 
aroused to a deliritun equal to that of Secession days through 
legitimate and illegitimate means of excitement. Second, the 
negroes, or a fraction of them, must be induced to vote Demo- 
cratic or be kept away from the polls. And, third, the sym- 
pathy or neutrality of the North in the coming struggle must 
be secured. A perusal of the documents bearing on the subse- 
quent campaign reveals with what remarkable forethought the 
changing Democratic leadership adhered to these principles so 
necessary to victory.** 

In using Chamberlain as a wedge through which Republi- 
cans might be made reformers, Dawson and Conner found the 
enthusiastic backing of the articulate majority of South Caro- 
lina white opinion. In Sumter, in the circuit for which Moses 
had been chosen judge, the legislature was denounced, and 
Chamberlain, "who had illustrated by his conduct the noble ends 
which may be achieved by a stranger, who differs from us in 
matters of political faith, but who unites with good men in 
measures of political reform," was endorsed.** A mass meet- 
ing of both races, led by Judge Alfred Aldrich, commended 
Chamberlain in Barnwell. In Spartanburg the issue was 
"higher than party."*^ Horry gave "Chamberlain highest 
meed of thanks."*® Chesterfield, white by large majority, 
"heartily commended Governor Chamberlain." "We pledge 
* * * ♦ our cooperation in all wise measures that may be 



^Atlantic Monthly, vol. 39, p. 185. 

**N. and C, January 4; AUen, The Administration of Governor Chamberlain 
in South Carolina, pp. 210-11. 
»lbid., January 6. 
»• Ibid., January 7. 
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resolved upon to bring about radical reform in the administra- 
tion of the State/'i*' 

Important, in consequence of the new stand of Chamber- 
lain and the South Carolina Democrats, was the changing atti- 
tude of Northern opinion as illustrated by expression of the 
Northern press, excepting Grant's journal, the Washington 
National Republican. The Boston Advertiser, the New York 
Nation, Harper^s Weekly, the Springfield Republican, New 
York Tribune, Chicago Tribune, all joined in the chorus against 
Whipper and Moses and in commendation of Chamberlain and 
the South Carolina whites.^® 

Briefly summarized, the arguments advanced by Dawson in 
favor of coalition with Chamberlain were: First, the positive 
evidence of Chamberlain's reform of administration, as ad- 
vanced in a series of brilliant editorials. Second, the apparent 
helplessness of holding or changing Northern opinion on any 
other basis than a plan through which fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand of the estimated Republican majority of thirty to forty 
thousand could be converted to vote for a reformer along with 
the white minority. Third, previous attempts at cooperation 
of the Democrats with reforming Republicans had failed on 
account of half-heartedness. Fourth, the machinery of election 
was in the hands of Chamberlain's radical board of state can- 
vassers, federal troops, and United States deputy marshals, 
who, it was believed, stood ready to intimidate any party that 
dared oppose the man in power.*® 

Yet there was at this time a determined minority of the 
Democratic party bent on complete Democratic success or com- 
jdete failure. To them all Republicans bidding for the negro 
vote looked the same. They put Chamberlain in the same class 
with Moses. To them the rule of property and white skin came 
first; reform, second. They believed that the Anglo-Saxon 
could rule r^ardless of black majority by the might of his su- 
perior powers of initiative and the negro's inherited tendency 
to submit. By strong-arm tactics and brave words the negro 
could be made to vote Democratic or to stay away from the 
polls by the use of terroristic methods. Northern public opinion, 

"Ibid., January 14-Fcbruary 1. 
« Allen, po. 226-242. 

» N. end C, March 8, January 25 and 28. The census of 1875 placed the white 
TOting population at 74,199; the bUck at 110,744. 
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slowly reverting from the abnormal war enthusiasm to the tra- 
ditional Anglo-Saxon contempt for the black man, could be 
placated by specious words. 

This movement, known as the Straight-Out Movement, 
naturally had its origin in the upper counties of the state where 
the smaller black majority was less likely to bring despair of 
success. A perusal of the News and Courier of that day re- 
veals a letter written January 6, signed Payson, as a first pub- 
lished manifestation of the developing Straight-Out sentiment. 
The first determined move in this direction was the refusal of a 
white mass meeting, held at Edgefield Court House on the same 
day as the Payson letter, to endorse Chamberlain along with 
the usual condemnation of Whipper and Moses. General M. 
C. Butler, Colonel H. D. Capers and J. C. Sheppard voiced their 
opposition to compromise and their desire that the policy of the 
Democratic party be determined by a convention.^o In Aiken, 
the adjoining county to Edgefield, after a prolonged debate a 
mass meeting of Democrats refused to endorse Chamberlain.^^ 
The Edgefield Advertiser called for a "local ticket as straight 
as a gun-barrel."22 The Abbeville Medium was more frank in 
its expression of the real plan of these radical whites: "The 
Democratic party means to carry this state in the next election. 
* * * *. The people are determined to succeed by fair or 
foul means * * * ♦. The next campaign will be short, 
sharp and decisive."23 in Anderson, the first county to com- 
plete its organization of the party, the convention favored 
"making no further attempts at compromise with the Republi- 
can party."2* Such was the voice of a considerable element 
of upper South Carolina Democratic opinion. Evidently there 
was to be a clash on the floor of the state convention called to 
meet in Columbia May 5, for the purpose of determining the 
line of policy best to be pursued. 

Accordingly, the State Democratic Convention called "to 
learn, at last, the lesson of activity from our adversaries," met 
at the appointed place on the appointed time. Its roster was 
composed largely of names then identified with the planting and 



*^ Ibid., January 7 and 10, March 13. 

» Jhid., February 5. 

* Ibid., January 15. 

^Ibid., January 29. 

** Anderson Inteltigencer, in N. and C, February 18. 
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cotnmercial interests of the state and formerly with Confeder- 
ate and slave history. A notable absence was the future leader 
of the party, General Wade Hampton. Only two colored men, 
delegates from Sumter, appeared on the list. 

The first main contest was precipitated by the introduction 
by General Johnston Hagood of a resolution designed to lay 
down as the only work of the convention the election of dele- 
gates to the coming national convention at St. Louis, and the 
election of an executive committee to carry on the life of the 
party until a second state convention should be called. J. N. 
Lipscomb, of Newberry, and Butler vainly tried to frustrate 
this plan by proposing a definite substitute plan of action. On 
the second day of the convention the issue was brought to a 
head by a debate between the forces of immediate action, led by 
Generals Butler and Martin W. Gary, and the forces of in- 
action, led by the elder statesmen of the convention — Kennedy, 
Kershaw, ex-Governor Manning, and Conner. Two resolu- 
tions setting forth the conflict of opinion were submitted to the 
executive committee of the party. After a lengthy session of the 
committee, Kennedy — Butler, the chairman, dissenting — pre- 
sented the majority report favoring Conner's policy. A fiery 
debate was immediately inaugurated by the introduction by 
Gary of a substitute resolution providing "that the state Dem- 
ocratic party will nominate Straight-Out Democrats for Fed- 
eral and State offices." In a passionate attempt to convert the 
convention to his views he accused the majority of timidity and 
the Charleston delegation of connivance with Chamberlain. 
"The man who dares, wins ; not he who holds back," cried this 
South Carolina Danton. Butler, with more moderation than 
his colleagues, stigmatized those who defended Chamberlain. 
"The only possible way to redeem the state," he said, "is to 
nominate a true liberal native ticket * * * *, and carry the 
war into Africa." 

With cool conciliatory words of wisdom Conner and Ken- 
nedy without much effort carried their policy to victory by a 
vote of seventy-two to forty-two. Then the convention ad- 
journed subject to the call of the reconstituted executive com- 
mittee.**^ Thus Butler and Gary had suffered temporary de- 



»N.mmd C, May 7^ 
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feat. It was the judgment of the majority of the Democrats 
that action in state affairs should be left to the determination 
of a later date, when the Republicans should have acted. 

From the adjournment of the May Democratic Convention 
until August, a virulent word battle went on between the ad- 
vocates of the Straight-Out policy and those in favor of com- 
promise with Chamberlain, the radicals at times becoming so 
bitter in their attacks that the moderate friends of Democratic 
union feared a break. The Edgefield Advertiser regarded "all 
the beautiful resolutions and newspaper puffs that South Caro- 
lina people have showered on this man [Chamberlain] lately 
are to the end that he might keep South Carolina Republi- 
can" ;2« Bacon, its editor, accused the owners of the News and 
Courier of being "Northerners and Radicals" and of having 
"no more understanding of the feelings, hopes and aspirations 
of the people of South Carolina than a hog of heaven."27 Xhe 
Greenville News, in refusing to abide by the "Anderson Plat- 
form", in case the party acquiesced in supporting Chamberlain, 
declared that "a small clique was bent on sending the state to 
perdition."28 Colonel A. C. Haskell was violent in his denun- 
ciation of the newspaper "that had the shameless audacity to 
claim the fidelity of the whites of South Carolina."^© Other 
papers and individuals were hardly less passionate in their de- 
nunciation of the compromises. 

Meanwhile Chamberlain and his enemies within the Repub- 
lican party clashed at a convention of that party assembled in 
Columbia, April 12, for the purpose of nominating delegates to 
the pending Republican National Convention. The anti-re- 
form element, led by Speaker Elliott, Judge Carpenter and 
Senator J. J. Patterson, was victorious in the first contest. Ex- 
citement was added to the general disorder, usually character- 
istic of such conventions, by the pandemonium caused by Judge 
T. J. Mackey's denunciation of the "Robber" Swails, the draw- 
ing of a pistol by Elliott and a violent encounter between Leslie 
and Cardoza, public officials. In striking contrast to the gro- 
tesque license in speech of the majority was the brilliant ora- 



^ Ibid., February 7. 

" Ibid., Tyly 3. 

»• Ibid., Tunc 24. 

^ Ibid., July 17, quoting the Columbia Register. 
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torical triumph of Chamberlain over his gubernatorial oppo- 
nent, Carpenter, which resulted in the forced election of Cham- 
berlain as delegate to the National Convention along with a 
delegation over a majority of which he had control. Yet his 
triumph was only partial, for a resolution endorsing his fight 
for reform was defeated.'® 

Towards the middle of the summer other and more effective 
means than newspaper tactics were beginning to be used by 
"those accustomed to long habits of command and self asser- 
tion," to strike terror into the hearts of the "recently emanci- 
pated race, which still exhibits effects of their long slavery"'^ ; 
and other means began to be used to arouse the apathy of the 
white people: strong-arm tactics were used to fan the flame 
of racial antagonism, which, once aroused, would obviously 
lead to the victory of a race that was stronger in every test ex- 
cept that of the democratic ballot. 

The first of the events taken advantage of to bring about 
the unity of the white race in opposition to Chamberlain, was 
the lynching of several negroes in Norris Township, Edgefield 
County, March 7, followed by a proclamation from the gov- 
ernor demanding justice against those implicated in the lynch- 
ing. His position was sustained by a News and Courier edi- 
torial. The Edgefield people, justifying their act on account 
of the alleged insecurity of justice, bitterly resented the gov- 
ernor's interference.'^ 

In May of 1876 occurred a series of events unique in the 
industrial history of South Carolina: strikes for higher wages 
took place among the rice-field workers of the Comhabee sec- 
tion of Colleton County. In spite of the clamor of the plant- 
ers for troops, the governor, by a characteristically specious use 
of words, counselled the rioters to peace with little practical 
eflfect. The disorders gradually subsided, only to be renewed 
in the time of the August harvest with a vigor that threatened 
to resolve the situation into a racial war. Plantations were 
visited by black mobs, and those who refused to quit work were 
flogged. Temporary peace only was secured by Lieutenant 
Governor Cleaves' persuading the leaders to submit to arrest. 



^Ihid., April 12-14 and 19; Reynolds, pp. 362-364; Allen, pp. 262-271. 

'I See Chamberlmin to Grant, N. and C, August 9. 

•A', and C„ May 17 and June 6 and 12; Allen, pp. 307-311. 
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The riots were twice again renewed in September, which 
prompted telegrams to the governor by whites and blacks, vainly 
requesting the dispatch of force. Black men and women could 
be seen patrolling the plantations asking for a fifty per cent 
increase in wages. White rifle clubs were unable to combat 
the disorders. Finally, through the passing of the harvest 
season and the decisive action of Sheriff Wilson, of Beaufort, 
peace was restored.^^ These events demonstrated that the con- 
trol of affairs in lower South Carolina was rapidly passing 
from the governor's hands into that of black mobs as did events, 
already and to be presently cited, indicate the governor's ina- 
bility to cope with the whites of upper South Carolina. 

On July 4 occurred an event in the Edgefield section of 
Aiken county that was destined forever to estrange from 
Chamberlain the measured support that white South Carolina 
had given him. Thomas Butler and Henry Gettsen, two yoimg 
white men, were detained in their progress through the streets 
of Haniburg, a village opposite Augusta, Georgia, by the com- 
pany-front parade of a negro militia company under the com- 
mand of Doc Adams. Three days later the two youths ap- 
plied to Trial Justice Prince Rivers, a negro general of militia, 
for legal redress. Rivers issued a warrant demanding Adams 
to appear for trial the next day, July 8. At the appointed time 
the two youths appeared with General M. C. Butler as counsel ; 
Adams failed to appear and subsequently refused to submit 
himself to the orders of Rivers, taking refuge with his armed 
company in a brick building in the main portion of the town. 
General Butler demanded that the negroes immediately give 
up their arms. After some hesitation, Adams, having en- 
trenched himself, sent definite information to Butler that he 
would not surrender. In reply Butler, with a large posse of 
Aiken, Edgefield and Georgia men, ordered the use of force, 
many having gathered on the scene, according to B. R. Tillman, 
for the deliberate purpose of provoking trouble. The result 
was the reduction of the position by a fusillade of rifle and 
cannon fire. One white man, McKie Merriweather, was 
killed, and one was wounded. Seven negroes were killed in 



^Ibtd., Mav. August and beptem 
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the engagement, in the attempt to escape and after capture; 
the remainder were carried away towards Aiken, captive. 
There was no justification for the killing of the captured ex- 
cept the rage of the mob, fired to fury by the death of one of 
their members. In unmeasured terms the News and Courier 
and the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel condemned the mur- 
ders and General Butler disclaimed responsibility.^^ 

But for the effect of this event on the subsequent history of 
the state it should deserve scant consideration, for events of like 
moment are not uncommon throughout the United States. The 
sequence was the report of Attorney General Stone to the gov- 
ernor: "The attack on the militia was without justification or 
excuse." On the day of the publication of this report Cham- 
berlain, in a speech at Beaufort, characterized the affair as a 
brutal massacre and deserving of the "censure of every honest 
heart." A letter from Chamberlain to Grant and Grant's re- 
ply indicated that both believed that after civil processes had 
been exhausted the employ of Federal force would be necessary 
to maintain the peace of the state and to "suppress the cam- 
paign of rapine and violence." Chamberlain's words brought 
from Butler a challenge for an investigation of the affair and 
the punishment of the guilty. "By such an investigation," said 
the general, "he [Chamberlain] should be hurled from the 
office that his imbecility disgraces."^* Additional heat was 
added to the controversy by the belated report of the coroner's 
jury, which had been charged by Attorney General Stone with 
the investigation of the affair. Seven white men were accused 
of murder of the first degree ; seventy-six others, among whom 
were General Butler, B. R. Tillman — future successor to But- 
ler in the United States Senate — ^and two negroes, were 
charged with being accessories to the fact. The entire Aiken 
bar volunteered for the defense, but the disturbed condition of 
affairs made the trial a farce.^® 

While the excitement incident upon the Hamburg affair was 
at its height the executive committee of the Democratic party, 
over the protest of conservative sentiment and under the du- 

**Ibid., July S-IS; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, July 5 , r* seq,, for Butler's 
and Chamberlain's account; Allen, pp. 307-330; Sou. Hist. Papers, vol. XII, op. 
245-251; Rernolds, pp. 344-347; H. R. Mis. Doc. No. 31. Pt 1, 44th Cong. 2nd 
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ress of the strong anti-Chamberlain sentiment of the white 
masses, issued a call for a Democratic convention to assemble 
in Columbia on August 15. The News and Courier, as repre- 
sentive of conservative sentiment, while not giving up its fight 
for Democratic hesitation, now began to see the impossibility of 
being sincerely Democratic and a supporter of Chamberlain. 
It apologized for its hard words against the participants in the 
Hamburg affair.'^ 

The Democratic leaders heigasi to look for a suitable candi- 
date for governor. General Wade Hampton, Confederate cav- 
alry officer and South Carolina aristocrat, from his summer 
home in the mountains of North Carolina published in the 
Columbia Register a letter of acceptance of the nomination 
oflFered him by M. C. Butler prior to the August convention. 
"The convention should enter into no fusion with the radical 
party," accompanied the words of acceptance. White South 
Carolina applauded the name and the words. 

On August 15, the State Democratic Convention met in 
Columbia with full delegations united in the purpose of ad- 
vancing the white man's property and political interests, but 
divided as to the better policy to secure this purpose. The 
dominance of the Straight-Out faction became evident on the 
election of W. W. Harllee, of Marion, as chairman, over C. H. 
Simonton, of Charleston, by a vote of seventy-eight to sixty- 
five. Simonton's chief strength was from the lower cotmties 
of the state. 

On the second day, in secret session, the convention re- 
solved by vote of eighty-eight to sixty-four that it "proceed to 
the nomination of candidates for governor and other state of- 
fices." Butler, Gary, Lipscomb and DePass, of Kershaw, had 
made speeches in favor of the Straight-Out policy ,while Con- 
ner, of Charleston, had been vigorous in urging the postpone- 
ment of the decision until the Republicans had acted. Butler 
then amid much enthusiasm nominated Hampton, now dele- 
gate from Richland. Hampton's reply was emotional and ef- 
fective. On the withdrawal of the names of the others nomi- 
nated, the nomination of Hampton was made unanimous.'® 



** For evidence of change of tentiment compare //. and C. of August 12 with 
preceding editions. 
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There was no other person in South Carolina better fitted 
than this nominee for the role of arousing white sentiment and 
of convincing Northern opinion of the liberal intentions of his 
party. He was the wealthy sdon of an illustrious and aristo- 
cratic house in a state of strong aristocratic tradition. His as- 
sociation with the Confederacy as ranking officer from South 
Carolina and sometime chief of cavalry, in the moment of de- 
feat, made him dear to the hearts of a people who cherished so 
passionately the memory of the Lost Cause. He was a man 
of handsome physique, a bom leader of men without military 
training, and filled with enthusiasm for the cause he was to 
champion. He always cherished a sincere love for the black 
man in the role of the menial ; he had opposed Secession and 
was ready to boast the fact that he had early advocated South- 
em acquiescence in the recent amendments to the constitution 
of the United States giving the negro full civil rights. But 
for his moderating influence the plans of the South Carolina 
revolutionists might have failed. 

Yet Hampton was by no means possessed of those full qual- 
ities of genius with which his uncritical admirers have endowed 
him. He was a most ordinary speaker with little variety of 
utterance, and possessed of the failings of a country squire — 
narrow education and sincere bigotry. Like the Julius Caesar 
of Shakespeare his was a name and personality to conjure with ; 
others possessed of less reputation and more powers of under- 
standing and action were destined to supplement his work by 
the use of qualities that he did not possess. In the opinion of 
W. B. Ball and Tillman he went to his grave absurdly believing 
that his power of eloquence had converted enough negroes to 
secure his election. He did not possess those qualities which 
would in a less turbulent commonwealth have made him a 
worthy opponent of Chamberlain, the brilliant and emdite 
orator.*^ 

Let us turn now from the sequence of Democratic events to 
a consideration of a second convention of the Republicans in 



''For laudatoiy estimates of Hampton, see Du Bose and Ramage, Sewanee 
Review, toI. X, p. 364; McClure*s Recollections of Half a Century, pp. 406-414; a 
▼olumn of newspaper dipping in the Charleston Library. Excepting the frank 
criticisms of Tillman in Kemtniscences of the Campaign of 1876, the writer de- 

Elds for his critical estimate of Hampton on the verbal authori^ of those who 
ow him. 
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1876, which met in Columbia, September 12. Chamberlain's 
nomination, in spite of the News and Courier's ostensible desire 
that he join the Democrats, and the repugnance of the Republi- 
cans for his reforming proclivities, was, by force of the bloody 
riot of Hamburg and the consequent radical crystalization of 
racial antipathies, a foregone conclusion. The opposition was 
led by Elliott, who put in nomination as Chamberlain's oppo- 
nent T. C. Dunn. Once more the force of Chamberlain's ora- 
tory made personal victory signal : he was nominated by a vote 
of eighty-eight to thirty-five along with a ticket of corrupt Re- 
publicans for whom he still cherished antipathies. Black sen- 
timent was firmly behind the entire ticket. A platform de- 
manding reform, protesting against white interference at Re- 
publican meetings, and endorsing Grant's administration was 
adopted.^*^ 



^N, and C, Sept 1316; AUen, 304-5. 
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Herbert Spencer: The Man and His Age 

L. L. Bernard 

The University of Minnesota 

Very rarely, if at all, has the world changed so much in 
one century as in the hundred years since Herbert Spencer 
first saw the light in the little quiet town of Derby. As he 
says, in his early childhood the streams of England still ran 
pure and the air was reasonably free from the smoke and 
fumes of factory and furnace. There were quiet places in 
the coimtryside where he might cast his hook and line with 
expectation of due reward. But scarcely had he passed his 
teens until the bustle and roar of industry had drowned out 
the rural voices in his native villages, and agricultural and 
yeoman England was no more. Spencer himself, still in 
his twenties, helped as an engineer to survey and build the 
railroads which replaced, among others, the old stage coach on 
which, at the age of thirteen, he took his memorable trip to 
visit his imcle near Bath. By the age of thirty he found him- 
self entangled in the controversies of the parliamentary com- 
missions created to bring order out of the confused and over- 
grown transportation systems. Earlier still he entered willing- 
ly into the lists of political controversy on the side of those 
who struggled for the ballot and for civil reforms. He cham- 
pioned the newly rising movement for suffrage and rights of 
women, and was an early protagonist for freedom of thinking 
in religious matters. For his pains in this cause he won the 
title of "antichrist" from a clergyman who held public prayer 
in a hotel at which both were stopping, for the purpose of driv- 
ing out Spencer's evil spirit. 

But so rapid was the progress of these liberal movements, 
which he championed so enthusiastically in the first third of 
his eighty-four years, that they passed him by, and in his age 
he either repudiated them or viewed them with misgivings for 
the future. What was at first the promise of democracy, later 
became the menace of socialism and a stagnant, r^mented 
world. His early championship of freedom in the develop- 
ment of personality for women, and of thought for all, was 
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transformed into doubts as to the limits of human wisdom, 
and fears for the disintegration of the accumulated values 
and controls in civilization under the constant bombardment 
of a destructive criticism. In his last years he looked with 
kindness upon an aristocratic society, and, although he re- 
sented the criticism from an American contemporary — Mr. 
Henry George — he found a pleasant companionship with 
members of the nobility and men of wealth whose kind he had 
formerly despised as parasites and exploiters. He even paid 
public acknowledgment to the value of institutional religion 
as a most powerful, perhaps the most successful, agency for 
social control and conservation. But for himself, he was not 
able to find final comfort and restful illusionment in religious 
faith : for his highly critical mind had too long been active in 
beating to pieces the idols of tradition and custom. Such was 
in large measure the tragedy of the great intellect of Spencer, 
that it had helped to create an intellectual Frankenstein 
which in his later years — after the progress of events had 
moved beyond him — frightened him, and yet had so disillu- 
sioned him that he could find no peace by turning like Newman 
to the bosom of the church, or like Arnold to a calm faith in 
things as they are. At the end Spencer described himself as 
at once the most conservative and the most radical of men, 
which meant that he had seen a vision of surpassing promise, 
but his disillusionment from the study of men and democracy 
had left him without hope that it could ever be realized. 

Spencer's education represents one of the great experiments 
of the world, of which all too little has been said. In the con- 
ventional sense he was not educated at all. Aside from some 
rather desultory schooling in classes, but little pressed because 
of his delicate health, almost all his training was by tutor, 
either in his father's or his uncle's families, or through his 
own efforts and studies. Of the languages he learned almost 
nothing, scarcely pausing with Latin and Greek, and acquir- 
ing only an imperfect reading knowledge of French after 
he had gone up to London and come in contact with Miss 
Evans' interests in French philosophy and sociology. Conse- 
quently the modem literatures were closed to him, which was 
less of a catastrophe for him than it might have been, in view 
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of the fact that throughout the greater portion of his life 
he read little anyway. Although he wrote some of the clear- 
est and best balanced prose in the English language, which 
one may read for sheer pleasure, regardless of the thought, 
he never made any formal study of English, not even as a 
basis for his essay on Style, 

It was rather in the method of his education that he had 
such an exceptional experience. He was trained in the prob- 
lem method from infancy. His father, who gave his best 
thoiight early and late to his training, would take him on 
walks to bring him into direct contact with nature, not only 
for the sake of developing an aesthetic appreciation in him, but 
even more to stimulate his curiosity as to cause and effect 
in natural phenomena. This method of causal interpretation 
was also applied by his father with equally marked effect in 
mathematics and the sciences, in which both father and son 
were particularly interested. Spencer never did acquire a 
liking for the mere assembling of facts, and later in his life 
the factual type of mind became genuinely repulsive to him. 
Nor was his mind congested and impeded with a lot of con- 
ventional but useless "cultural" material drawn from the 
classics, the mythologies, the organized gossip about literary 
men and artists, the scandals and ambitions of kings, and the 
other small talk of education, which ruins so many naturally 
good minds by producing intellectual stasis, and developing an 
aesthetic attitude at the expense of the rational. Thanks to his 
father's persistent training and his own later habits, there per- 
haps never lived a philosopher more enthusiastically bent upon 
explaining the phenomena which he actually observed, rather 
than the mass of accumulated testimony and opinion about it. 

His tremendous reputation throughout the world in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century — for his fame spread 
even to the orient, with the result that at one stage of Japan's 
national awakening he became something of a patron saint in 
philosophy to her people — was due primarily to his vigorous 
method of intellectual attack. It gave him an altogether un- 
deserved advantage over his contemporaries: for, while they 
amassed data from which they more or less hesitatingly drew 
conclusions which have not been quickly overturned, he rushed 
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impetuously to the creation of hypotheses to explain all the 
phenomena which came within his purview. Since his hypoth- 
eses were not infrequently based on insufficient data, his 
theories have not stood the test of time so well as those more 
carefully drawn by his contemporaries of lesser reputation. 
Consequently it is not always easy for the generation which 
has come to maturity since his death, in 1903, to realize that 
for the last thirty-five years of the ninetenth century no other 
name, except that of Darwin, seemed so g^eat as Spencer's; 
and to many his fame transcended even that of the author of 
The Origin of Species, 

This unconventional individualized training which his 
father lavished upon and encouraged in the son produced two 
effects with far reaching consequences. In the first place it 
rendered his thinking remarkably detached from the aesthetic, 
intellectual and social preconceptions of his time. He had 
not been made by the public schools and the universities into 
a typical Englishman or a typical anything. This trait of 
striking out straight to a new idea, regardless of the personal 
feelings of others or the national prejudices, went with him 
throughout his life. It made him at once the most original 
and, among the traditionalists, one of the most unpopular 
philosophic figures of his time. Such a free spirit was badly 
needed to break the smug traditionalized intellectual barriers 
in England, which so hampered the work of men like Darwin, 
Huxley, Hooker, and their co-workers. Without doubt all of 
these men spoke more freely because Spencer spoke so boldly 
and with such carelessness of public criticism. He could 
afford to be free, for after severing his connection with the 
Economist in his early thirties he never again held a position 
with pay, or was dependent upon public preferment, although 
he might have had professorships and even the rectorship of 
St. Andrews. Through his fifteen years of intense struggle 
for recognition he lived from the proceeds of three small in- 
heritances from two uncles and his father, and through the 
years of his fame from the sale of his books in England and 
especially in the United States, where he had won generous 
friends in the persons of Professor E. L. Yoiunans, John 
Fiske, and the Appletons. 
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But if his education rendered him detached with reference 
to the orthodox ideas and prejudices of his time, it also made 
him highly subjective and personal in his reactions to what 
he saw. Scornful and tactless as he was with regard to con- 
ventions, he could not get outside himself in his interpreta- 
tions. He and his father were injured financially by public 
sanitary requirements as to housing ; consequently he found it 
impossible to think well of state regulation of public health and 
housing. His own education having been private and personal, 
he never ceased to belittle the value of state schools. He 
early came into conflict with established religion; so in his 
sociology he viewed the priestly class as merely a guild of 
wonder-working parasites. In his childhood he grew up largely 
under the leadership of his own will ; as a result, throughout 
his writings laissez faire and Utilitarian philosophy are the 
dominant notes of his political and ethical creeds. He tells 
us that he never developed tolerance in argument, but sought 
always to make his point rather as a debater than as an im- 
partial philosopher. He selected his food according to personal 
preferences rather than with meticulous care for his suffering 
digestion; and he confides that he regretted the less never 
having married, because he was so critical and exacting of 
others that probably no woman he would have cared for could 
have been happy with him. In spite of all this ingrained sub- 
jectivism in his reactions to facts, he is largely detached and 
unsparing in his understanding of himself. He knew his weak- 
nesses, his procrastination and his temperamental biases, even 
when he did not try to change them. 

Only in his later years did he develop a strong emotional 
complex which tended toward self-pity, and this was mainly 
the result of his protracted illness. For almost fifty years — 
from the age of thirty-five — ^he could work only part time, 
usually not over three hours a day. Toward the end of his 
intellectual career, especially after his trip to America in the 
full flower of his fame, he went for long periods without 
working at all, and at his best usually could not exceed out 
of each twenty-four hours five ten-minute periods of dicta- 
tion, with .long intervals between. These limitations upon his 
working time made it impossible to read extensively, although 
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he employed assistants to collect and tabulate data ; and Hux- 
ley, Hooker, Lubbock, T)mdall and other friends often set him 
right with the critical fruits of their own studies. As a 
result he was thrown back upon long solitary walks or days 
indoors, in which a constant stream of ideas went through his 
teeming brain (he could not sleep at night because of them) 
and arranged themselves in regular order for his brief period 
of dictation on the following morning. Few writers have 
''thought" so much in proportion to the time spent in writing. 
Yet he describes his thinking as peculiarly effortless and spon- 
taneous. One result of the disproportionate amounts of time 
given to thought and composition is that his exposition is 
extremely logical and clear. The other is that his method was 
largely deductive instead of inductive ; his hypotheses, although 
remarkably brilliant, not always standing the tests of time. 
Few men in history have accomplished so much under such 
tremendous handicaps. He worked with such persistence, 
economizing almost every moment of time — even to the point 
of revising manuscripts by the roadside on his walks or in his 
frequent and long vacations, and cjen>fing himself public 
honors and remunerative lecture engagements and even pro- 
fessorships — in order that he might complete his system of 
synthetic philosophy before he died. If there are any literary 
heroes, his persistence against g^eat and painful odds entitles 
him to be one of them. 

Although even-tempered, almost cold in his temperment, 
Spencer can hardly be said to have been a contented or a happy 
man. Few men in history would have gone to the end with so 
stupendous a program in the face of persistent neurasthenia 
and under the ban of early popular neglect and even disap- 
proval. His treatment by the reviewers and the public proably 
had much to do with his distrust of popular intelligence, which 
grew with his age. His illness and his disappointments might 
have been greatly mitigated by family life, but that was not 
financially possible while still he had his youth. He deliber- 
ately chose between marriage and the career he had planned 
for himself, quite as much from a sense of his duty, however, 
as from personal ambition. From his early thirties into his 
fifties, the lack of feminine companionship was strong in his 
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subconsciousness. After George Eliot's alliance with Lewes, 
he had no intimate women friends, although he greatly ap- 
preciated the little kindnesses shown him by the ladies at the 
country houses or on the picnics to which he was invited by 
his friends. As he grew older, he developed a half fatheriy and 
half sentimental interest in the yotmg ladies of his acquain- 
tance, who were for the most part the daughters of his earlier 
ivomen friends; and finally in his days of invalidism he con- 
ceived strong attachments for the small daughters of this 
second generation of feminine friends, even "borrowing" them 
for short periods for the sake of their companionship. The 
children were as fond of him as he of them. Of close friends 
among men he had many, some of them — notably his boy- 
hood companion, Lott, and Youmans — having for him a deep 
and tender aflfection. His loyalty to friends was deep, abiding 
in many cases throughout life. Yet one never loses the con- 
sciousness of a persistent underlying struggle in his subcon- 
sciousness. It was the penalty he paid for his persistency in 
following an ideal. In this sense Spencer was profoundly sym- 
tomatic of his age and of genius ever3rwhere. He had cut 
loose from the trammels of his time, and he could find no rest, 
except in his aim — and this was only the quasi calm of his 
persistent striving. It is one of the tragedies of our civilization 
that its great men must be so detached and alone. 

But if in his emotional strains Spencer was symptomatic 
of the great mass of men and women in this age of transition, 
he was as little so in his tmderstanding of his time as any 
genius who evr lived. Living at the time of the development 
of the theory of evolution, and himself making one of the 
largest contributions to its philosophic method, he yet did not 
understand the tendencies of the social evolution then in 
progress everywhere about him. This was his greatest failure 
as a philosopher. Although he preached the growing com- 
plexity of society under an industrial regime, he did not grasp 
the necessity for a growing compactness of social organization 
and control. His face was set backward toward laissez faire 
and voluntary associations which disdain the protection and 
the restraints of the state. In part this view was bom of his 
non-conformist fears of the autocratic aggressiveness of the 
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state, which has been greatly heightened in our day as a restilt 
of the great war and the perfidy of governments. But govern- 
ments and states are not the same. The remedy lies not in the 
destruction of state organization, but in its rationalization ; in 
the capture of the state as the working corporation by an in- 
telligent democratic will. This tendency in social evolution 
Spencer did not see, and his writings on ethics and politics 
and sociology constitute great tracts directed against it. 

As an ardent anti-militarist he strongly opposed the im- 
perialistic tendencies of British policy during the last half 
of his life. He attributed these to the machinations of office- 
holders and the nobility, who desired military and civil posi- 
tions abroad for their sons and themselves. His dogma that 
militarism is the exclusive correlate of a barbarian society, 
while peace is the natural correlate of an industrial order — a 
dogma which has contaminated such modem publicists as 
Normal Angell — ^blinded him to the fact that in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets armies are the natural tools of the 
trading and financial classes when they control the govern- 
ment. He knew next to nothing of modern industrial society. 
His athropological bias (anthropology was then the accepted 
method of approach to sociology) circumscribed his social 
viewpoint to the barbarian cultures. Canon Bamett says that 
Spencer knew no modem history, that he was so ignorant of 
current social and political tendencies that he could not carry 
on an intelligent conversation with regard to them. It is not 
strange, then, that this gjeat philosopher was not equipped to 
play the role of prophet to the social development of the fu- 
ture, and it is a gjeat misfortune that through the formative 
decades around the close of the nineteenth century, most of 
our sociological thinkers were under the spell of his prophecy, 
and that some still are, especially in regard to the theory of 
the state. 

Two contributions of transcendant importance in the world 
of thought he did make. More than any other man — more 
than Darwin himself, or Huxley, vastly more than such able 
imitators as John Fiske and Professor Youmans — ^he popular- 
ized the doctrine of evolution. He was not the first to grasp 
the developmental h)rpothesis, as he termed it, nor did he 
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make the most painstaking contributions to it. But his grasp of 
its general principles and the universal sweep he gave to its 
applications in thought challenged the attention of thinkers 
throughout the intellectual world. He became the high priest 
of the doctrine, as it were, and gained for himself both the 
love and the hatred which belong to high priests everywhere. 
He made no mean contributions to the theory itself. In the 
field of the general philosophy of evolution — as set forth in 
his First Principles — his is the first great name ; for his pre- 
decessors, such as Lyell and Darwin, had worked in special 
fields, and largely with the simple inductive method, rather 
than with general s)mthetic conclusions. In the special field 
of sociology his contributions to the theory of evolution far 
outshone those of any other writer of his time. In respect 
to the volume of his contributions in this field, he has scarcely 
yet been surpassed; but naturally such men as Hobhouse, 
Frazer, and Westermarck, with a generation of scientific in- 
vestigation to their advantage, have done more careful work, 
and have in many respects arrived at better tested results. 

What he did in popularizing the theory of evolution is close- 
ly comparable with what he accomplished in the way of making 
inductive generalization from scientifically collected and tested 
data respectable. It has become the habit of many present 
day commentators to dismiss Spencer with the statement that 
he was a deductivist. Even in the periods of his greatest pro- 
ductivity Spencer, to his great chagrin and irritation, met this 
accusation. In a large measure it is true, but to be content 
with such a self-righteous reflection is to miss the full signifi- 
cance of the conditions — ^historic, intellectual and personal — 
under which he worked. We must not forget that Spencer 
was an intellectual pioneer, one of the greatest in the history 
of thought. His tremendous intellectual urge carried him on 
to generalizations far beyond the well-traveled ways With 
all the ardor which characterized our own Boones and Carsons 
and Kentons, in a different field, his spirit led him to blaze 
new trails in the world of knowledge. If at times — ^perhaps 
often — ^he was misled in his way by intellectual mirages, or 
if he miscalculated the distance of his objectives in an un- 
familiar atmosphere, or mistook objects on his mental horizon. 
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such mistakes do not necessarily constitute a proof of his 
lack of greatness. Only a great intellectual adventurer could 
have made such errors, for only a great one would have ven- 
tured so far. Smaller men coming after may easily correct 
his misinterpretations 

But with all his limitations arising from his practice of 
thinking ahead of his time, his inability to read and to collect 
data for himself, with his nervous incapacity for sustained 
monotonous effort, such as Darwin was habituated to, he was 
an uncompromising advocate of the virtues of the inductive 
method. He inspired others with his passion, and in large 
measure he led in the application of sociology and ethics of 
the method of collecting great masses of data for generaliza- 
tion, which had already been established in the biological 
sciences. His stupendous collection of materials known as the 
Descriptive Sociology, which he personally financed, and which 
is still much used, affords a strong testimonial to his devotion 
to inductive generalization. The fact that the inductive 
method, especially as based on anthropological materials, was 
applied so much earlier to sociology than to economics, or 
political science, is largely, if not mainly, due to the influence 
of Herbert Spencer. At a time when economic theory was 
still floundering in the meshes of metaphysical speculation and 
formal logic, Spencer and his followers were giving social 
theory a background of definite concrete data. That circum- 
stances sometimes led him to unwarranted conclusions from 
his incomplete or imperfect data is much less significant than 
that he made the attempt when it was by no means the pre- 
vailing practice, and preached the doctrine when a priori 
speculation still enjoyed great prestige in both the sociological 
and theological worlds of thought. But more important still 
for the growth of the social sciences is the fact that he lent 
the tremendous carrying power of his name to the creation 
of popular respect for scientific methods of thinking, just as 
for the theory of evolution. 

Thus, in spite of some errors of method and, at points, 
his weakness of knowledge, Spncer must remain a unique in- 
tellectual figure of the age. It would be too easy in our 
hurry and strain of further transition to forget him. As a 
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man he was greater than his philosophy, although the fame 
of that long filled the world and its major contentions have 
done so much to transform our thinking for the better. The 
experiment of his education is worth repeating, if some other 
parent as intelligent and as self-sacrificing as his father can be 
found to conduct it. It might be improved upon by exercising 
greater care in the training of the will of future social theorists 
in objective attitudes. It was an accident — a disastrous one — 
that a nervous breakdown early cut Spencer off from the 
major sources of his data by denying him the power to read. 
But for this his contribution of content might have equalled 
his fame. The crying need of our complex social world is for 
the detached and intellectually untrammeled interpreter who 
can take our sadly jumbled mass of accumulated social data 
and tell us what it all means. Perhaps Spencer came a little 
too early to sense fully the direction of events, and the acci- 
dent to his health destroyed half his tools. But at least the 
memory of Spencer may be kept green as an inspiration to the 
men who emulate his intellectual ardor and sincerity in the 
future. 
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John G. De Brahm 

A. J. MCHURISON 
Washington, D. C 

Plowden C. J. Weston, of South Carolina, who in 1856 
printed at London a hundred and twenty-one copies of a book 
he called Documents Relating to the History of South Carolina, 
including De Brahm's Philosophico-Historico-Hydrogeography 
of South Carolina, said in his advertisement : "The original of 
the following treatise by De Brahm is, I believe, in the library 
of Harvard University, accompanied by many maps and plans 
which I have not in my copy. More than one transcript is in 
existence; mine was purchased at a sale in New York three 
years back. Beyond the particulars of the author's advertise- 
ment I know nothing of Dr Brahm's life, but he lived within 
the memory of persons now alive, much addicted to alchemy 
and wearing a long beard." 

At Mr. Weston's suggestion we will turn to what De Brahm 
said in that advertisement composed in the year 1772. "The 
author," wrote De Brahm in his slightly dislocated English, 
"The author begins his remarks in the year 1751 when with a 
number of 160 German colonists reinforced in eleven months 
after by a like nimiber (the relations and acquaintances of the 
former) he established the flourishing settlement of Bethany in 
Georgia during the reign of his majesty of most glorious mem- 
ory King George the Second, and made a survey of the frontier 
or eastern part of that province, to which joining the surveys 
of William Bull, Esq., Lieut. Governor of South Carolina, he 
delivered to the public the first map of South Carolina and 
Georgia [published by Jefferys, Oct. 20, 1757]. In the year 
1755 he fortified Charlestown in South Carolina. In 1756 he 
erected Fort Loudoun on the west side of the Apalachian 
Mountains on Tanessee, one of the Mississipi branches. In 
1757 he fortified Savannah and erected a fort at Ebenezer in 
Georgia. In 1761 he directed the construction of Fort George 
on Coxpur Island in the Sound of Savannah river. From 
1765 to the present time he is employed in measuring the west- 
cm Atlantic Coast, the Martyrs at Cape Florida, and the East- 
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cm Coast of the Gulf of Mexico." It is to be supposed that 
during these years De Brahm kept his beard rather short and 
found little time for alchemy. His description of his work 
at Fort Loudoun shows him to have been a first-rate military 
engineer. Government thought so and made him Surveyor 
General for the Southern District of North America in 1764. 

De Brahm's Georgia material was printed in 1849 in forty- 
nine copies quarto by Mr. Wymberley Jones, of Wormsloe, 
near Savannah,^ from transcripts most carefully superintended 
by John Langdon Sibley, then assistant librarian at Harvard. 

In these Georgia chapters De Brahm tells something more 
of himself and his work, to-wit, in his dedication to the King : 
"By your Majesty's commission, dated the 26th of June, 1764, 
I had the honour to be appointed Surveyor for the Southern 
District of North America and was ordered to make general 
surveys both of the inlands and sea coasts, with the soundings 
as well on the coast as within the harbours, to obtain their lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and make such remarks as might conduce 
to the security and information of your Majesty's subjects who 
may navigate those seas. 

"These observations and remarks, as well as every other 
which can tend to convey a precise knowledge of the actual state 
and limits of the country, the quantity of acres, the principal 
rivers and harbours, the nature and produce of the soil, and in 
what points capable of improvement, I was ordered to report 
in maps and separate descriptions And since the his- 
tory of Georgia takes its origin from that of South Carolina ; 
and that of East Florida, though the eldest in discovery yet the 
youngest in English possession, joins with great affinity to the 
history both of South Carolina and Georgia, I could not make 
my reports to your Majesty with precision were I, by begin- 
ning with East Florida, [for which surveys had been especially 
ordered], to reverse the materials of which the roots are in 
those ancient provinces and the branches only reach to East 
Florida. I therefore most humbly beg leave to commence my 
Historical Report from South Carolina And I 



*The Wymberley Tones De Renne Georgia Librar3r, at **Worm8loe," established 
hj the son of the editor of De Brahm, and maintained by his grandson. [See 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, June 1918, photograph of the Library and description 
of manuscript contents.] 
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hope that my inserting several branches of philosophy will not 
be thought useless or superfluous, but rather suitable compan- 
ions to the principal object in my report; the more so, as my 
office I am charged with would be imperfectly executed if not 
philosophically, or rather by the near infallible rules of Phi- 
losophy which is unlimited in her province and excludes 
nothing." 

Around the year 1774 De Brahm was in London. He had 
gone there no doubt expecting that the Board of Trade would 
issue in book form his Observations on the Southern Depart^ 
ment, but he had business more particularly his own, such as 
the printing of his Levelling Balance and Counter Balance, and 
his Zonical Tables for the 25 Northern and Southern Climates, 
both published at London in 1774, and requiring the presence 
of the author to see about the proofs. The fall of 1775 De 
Brahm returned to Charleston on H. M. Ship Cherokee. His 
wife had died at Charleston in 1774, leaving him a family of 
girls. Early in 1776 he married Mrs. Mary Dra)rton Fen- 
wick, widow of Edward Fenwick and daughter of Thomas 
Drayton. Mrs. Fenwick had a number of children and had 
been a widow but a year. The marriage was doubtless one of 
policy in that unsettled time. Surveyor General De Brahm 
was much put out by the Revolution. A correspondent of 
Governor Ton)m, of East Florida, the middle of October, 1775, 
spoke of Captain Ferguson of the Cherokee (then lying in Re- 
bellion Road), and added "De Brahm, who he brought out, has 
been plaguing us with his being impeded in carrying on the 
service he was ordered, but the Governor [Lord William Camp- 
bell], has cut him very short — ^a fine time to talk of his surveys 
of a country we are in a doubt to whom it may belong." De 
Brahm, it seems, gave some assistance in the defence of 
Charleston against the British. He was very much attached 
to Charleston and to South Carolina. In his description of 
Charleston he observed: "A society of men which in religion, 
government and negotiation avoids whatever can disturbe peace 
and quietness will always grow and prosper: So will this dty 
and province, whoose inhabitants was from its beginning re- 
notmd for concord, compleasance, courteousness and tenderness 
towards each other, and more so towards foreigners without 
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regard or respect of nation or religion. . . . South Carolina 
preferably to all other Southern provinces has been aboundantly 
blessed not only with a knowledge and zeal in religion, but also 
with real piety in their conversations and famely devotions, by 
all their actions showing that Christianity consists not only in 
out but also in inward piety." 

Practically very little more can be added regarding the life 
of De Brahm. He was named John Gerar (or Gerard) Wil- 
liam, and it is said had been a captain "in the service of the 
Emperor.'* Whether he was an Austrian, a Hanoverian, or a 
Belgian does not appear. Relinquishing his scientific manu- 
scripts in his old age he said (History of the Province of Geor- 
gia, Dedication) : "The period of these world's empires dis- 
tressed England; of course, myself an unprotected single ob- 
ject (a grain in the magnitude of the British empire) am left 
unprovided from 1783 to 1798 in my 81 of age, in this state the 
original materials of my office remain unrequested in my pos- 
session. I have this 1st day of the Xlth month 1798 delivered in 
the hands of Phineas Bond, consul general of Great Britain for 
the States of America, these materials compiled in four folio 
volumes, whereof this is the third, containing as within special 
surveys of the provinces Georgia and South Carolina." So De 
Brahm was living, at the age of eighty-one, towards the end of 
1798. His wife died in 1806, and in her will mentioned him 
as dead. His residence for some years before his death seems 
to have been at Philadelphia. His publishers there were Zach- 
ary Poulson and Francis Bailey. 

In a practical way John G. William de Brahm was a South- 
em American at a time when the South was powerfully en- 
gaged in the work of Americanization. It is of interest to 
know at some length what so capable an observer thought of 
Americanization then. In his account of Georgia (p. 22) De 
Brahm set forth his philosophy as touching Nova Novae Orbis 
instauratio: "The author has made a peculiar observation of 
those Germans with whom he made the settlement of Bethany, 
among whom were very few well built attitudes, and much less 
likely faces, and very few of them has to this day learned as 
much English as to make themselves tolerably understood, nor 
is any English family settled among them, and their schools as 
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also divine services are all in the German language; this not- 
withstanding the children bom there are of a genteel attitude, 
of likely and some very handsome countenances, and what is as 
peculiar all speak English as easy as the German language, for 
which the author allows the following causes: That the par- 
ents when in Germany their native country they laboured un- 
der hard oppressions, in time of war more than in time of 
peace, also under great cares and anxieties to raise their taxes 
and quit rents, which kept their minds always pressed with a 

gloomy downcast But coming to America where 

they enjoy the sweets of peace and the bounties of Liberty, 
where they have all things in abundance surrounding their 
houses, and but small taxes to pay to the legislator and a 
smaller quit rent to their humane king, their minds are raised 
and elevated with joy and gladness, which although it cannot 
be so lively imbossed on their outworn and callous counte- 
nances, yet it is printed with full and sweet characters on the 
delicate features of their babes. . . . And as their minds 
are not perplexed, consequently not weakened in their liquid 
spring, as those of their parents have been, their memories like 
soft wax take and retain all the impressions of sounds and 
words they receive." 

De Brahm took an interest in his fellow citizens and liked 
them much, and was of course struck with the wit and physique 
of the Creeks and the Cherokees. Of the Carolina and Georgia 
European Americans, he said, "he was often surprised at the 
good and sound judgments and argumentations of men whom 
he knew had been brought up entirely to mechanism without 
any more education than reading and writing, they after ac- 
quiring estates being in easy circumstances of life and in a 
country not as yet debauched by European luxuries, they ap- 
plied themselves to reading good authors of which (yea, of the 
best) America has no reason to complain of a want. There 
is scarcely a house in the cities, towns or plantations but what 
have some choice authors, if not libraries, of religious, philo- 
sophical and political authors. Booksellers endeavor to import 
the newest editions and take care to commission the best, well 
knowing they will not encumber their shops long, but soon find 
admirers and purchasers, besides that many of their books they 
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write for are commissioned by the inhabitants. This province 
was scarce thirty years settled before it had three fine libraries 
in the city of Savannah, the fourth at Ebenezer, and a fifth 
96^ miles from the sea [De Brahm's?] upon the stream of 
Savannah. In these libraries could be had books wrote in the 
Caldaic, Hebrew, Arabec, Siriac, Coptic, Malabar, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Dutch and Spanish, besides the Eng- 
lish, viz : in thirteen languages." 

How many of these tongues were De Brahm's there is no 
telling. Plowden Weston had heard that the author of his 
Harvard transcripts was at last much given to alchemy, and 
an alchemist, we should suppose, must know languages. But 
there is evidence, in his own extant works, that De Brahm 
could read strange books and grew to be a thorough mystic. 
Our American mystics of the eighteenth century have been 
largely forgotten. De Brahm has been forgotten. From a 
Charleston deed, an instrument of writing, it appears that in 
1791 De Brahm was resident in Philadelphia. That year he 
brought out at Philadelphia his Time An Apparition of Etern- 
ity. The copy of this book in Washington was once owned by 
Thomas Jefferson, and the copy at the British Museiun shows 
manuscript notes by the author himself, who wrote a very fair 
hand forsooth. He was a methodical man and did not allow 
his speculations to ruffle him. In 1795 he published at Phila- 
delphia an extraordinary book, one hundred and eleven small 
but closely printed pages, which he entitled Apocalyptic Gno- 
mon. This gnomon, from the title page, points out eternity's 
divisibility rated with time. And the author in his advertise- 
ment explains : "Now by what expedient that part of Eternity 
called Time can be and is reduced unto measure is the prospect 
in the places following." 

This book in its learned and faithful deduction of chro- 
nology indicates the manifestation of Time by the Apocalyptic 
gnomon in three eras : The First Era, that in which there was 
the first sounding of the voice of the Eternal female seed ; the 
Second Era, when there was the second sounding of that voice; 
the Third Era, "inviting all men unto new birth in her mani- 
fested essence to prevent partial self-solution through Reason." 
The author remarks at p. 23 : "Know ye, who can, with Rea- 
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son's greatest subtility, not comprehend Time's essence and 
existence, you are declared not guilty, because of Reason's in- 
capacity to comprehend what is beyond it, sealed in Under- 
standing's anointing ; but ye cannot be deemed guiltless for not 
denying and disowning Reason and striving for Understand- 
ing." The author's Third Era (the rule of reason made as 
naught), is to end, we gather, in a new earth in full through the 
Fire of Love — Eden's streams to flow again in their original 
beds, the earth to rejoice in excellent arborisation, treasuring 
most acceptable and most salubrious fruits and balsamicks — 
the general state of things as they were when the Earth was 
Eden "before men eloped from Love's presence, made abortion 
by neglect of attendance, out of the Eternal Female, and im- 
mersed in the extensiveness of the Male." 

De Brahm's philosophy in this Apocalyptic Gnomon, 
whether or not in any way effectual to an Eden on earth, is im- 
questionably a modem philosophy. Note what he says at the 
end of his book: "The Eternal Seed [eternal feminine prin- 
ciple] has borne with consummate meekness during six weeks 
(rated at 6,000 years. Time flowing) all the oppositions and 
contradictions of Reason's and the Male's empire." De Brahm 
then speaks of the latter blood-drunkenness of mankind, and 
of "Reason's dread wrath which they would not yield to be 
annihilated by the all consuming fire of Love," which come, 
behold an end of Time. 
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The Art of a Minor Poet 

Louis C. Zucker 

The University of Wisconsin 

FRANCIS LEDWIDGE was born of Irish peas- 
ants in Slane, a village the quintessence of pastoral 
Meath. At sixteen, he was in Dublin, a grocer's 
clerk ; but he broke away and tramped thirty miles 
to his mother's cottage, so poignant was even now 
his undying home-longing. In 1913, he sent an old 
copy-book full of verses to Lord Dunsany to learn 
whether there was any good in them. Lord Dun- 
sany hailed the peasant lad, whom he found road- 
mending in Meath, as the pure singer of Nature he 
had been lonely for ; and until the end he was Led- 
widge's editor. In 1914, Ledwidge joined Dun- 
sany's battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
He served at the Dardanelles and Soloniki, in Servia 
and Eg3rpt, He fell in Flanders in 1917, at the age 
of twenty five. A short while before the sudden 
end, he wrote to Katharine Tynan, — who has af- 
firmed of him, that "Unlike Bums, he was all gen- 
tlehood" — ^"I am always home-sick. I hear the 
roads calling and the hills and the rivers wondering 
where I am . . . You have no idea of how I suflFcr 
with this longing for a swish of the reeds at Slane." 

His published books are: Songs of the Fields 
(1916), Songs of Peace (1917) and Last Songs 
(1918), with Introductions by Lord Dunsany and 
published by Herbert Jenkins, London. 

No other poet so often rises out of Ledwidge's poems as 
Yeats; and first knowledge will see Ledwic^e germane to 
Keats; an ardent brightness of line, in later poems, trails the 
flame of Herrick. Yet, above all, he is unlike these others — 
Yeats takes the charms of open nature as material for a 
beauty of his own ideal, and for symbolic beauty — ^he trans- 
mutes his first vision of the earth, keeping only a few actual 
traditional things for permanent symbols; Keats and Herrick 
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arc Hellenes, to whom nature comes in flame, and for whom 
her overflowing sensuousness is a stir to the voluptuousness 
of the rose-sandalled philosophers ; but Ledwidge holds to his 
immediate absolutely natural vision, as a naive nature — volup- 
tuary, and so he remains. 

Slane is his universe — ^likely, it is the ordinary ancient Irish 
village, as fertile and quiet as the old places in Andalusia — as 
beautiful, in season, as the constellated skies, and as unexciting 
to the sane. But for this Irish peasant, the skies and flowers 
and birds, with all their soul-influencing galaxies, are his vital 
being. With his clear, knowing eye and love of place of the 
old race, and his abnormal fervor, he perceives the growing, 
moving things, flora or fauna — hardly any unfamiliar thing — 
and puts into his book, not merely their color and sound, but 
the grace, elan, mood, seemingly human purposefulness, ner- 
vous temper, of their motion or stillness — actual or divined. 
In the wake of the stirred silences of the early evening, he 
feels far splendors flicker ("In the Mediterranean"). He 
knows the life that is acting out in hollows ; he finds the glit- 
tering pleasure hidden by other admired things. And this 
whole virile play of the elan vital, in all its gradations, almost 
imperceptible reverberations, vividly discerned and heightened, 
set in native spaces and artless infinitudes of pure blue or 
flaming-white, lives upon his saint-white soul, communicating 
to him immediately its feelings, so that his poems give the life, 
in all fulness of beauty, in its air, its own feeling, the poet's 
feel of the whole, the disturbance in his heart — as has been 
said, in a naive, sturdy simplicity, with a ripening sense of the 
pathos of it all. 

Such is his world — without the witching persons and com- 
munal play of Herrick, without the pervasive concern with 
vivid human semblances of Keats or Rossetti ; the personages 
he alludes to are, almost all, shadowy and have the same part 
in his settings as human figures do in post-impressionist land- 
scapes. And his apperception admits only the Slane which the 
lone tiller in the fields, in the line of a time-old knowledge, 
can know.^ More explicity he sings 



' In *'The Homecoming of the Sheep'* do you catch Slane or Hellas? 
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In France 
The silence of maternal hills 
Is round me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making bills 
And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 

Whatever way I turn I find 
The path is old unto me still. 
The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will. 
February 3rd, 1917. 

When the pangs of disappointment, of bitter wisdom, get 
barnacled in his soul, he still perceives them lyrically, as pecu- 
liar arrangements of his cosmos, turning his heart asmoulder, 
the while, perhaps, certain persons are before his vision; and 
when he is moved to analysis of emotion in a person, where 
he speaks out of his primordial mind, the outward signs and 
changes take him always to his skies, fields, and loves there 
habitationed, — ^beautiful for their own gorgeous lyric sake 
first. 

You looked as sad as an eclipsed moon 
Above the sheaves of harvest, and there lay 
A light lisp on your tongue, and very soon 
The petals of your deep blush fell away; 
White smiles that come with an uneasy grace 
From inner sorrow crossed your forehead fair, 
When the wind passing took your scattered hair 
And flung it like a brown shower in my face. 
(Before the Tears) 

In his seclusive way, he approaches the heart of mankind — 
of plain, rural, perhaps untutored mankind, — ^by way of soli- 
tary things once used, now cast-off : old far-wandered boots, — 
by way of lonely places, marked with the vicissitudes or ano- 
dynes of men — "the battered bin that heard the ragman's 
story," "blackened places where . . . circuses made din" — ^by 
way of solitary or thronging somber places, deeming it 

"Noble love 
To sing of live or dead things in distress 
And wake memorial memories above." 

Such is for Ledwidge the greater workaday world — storied 
driftings along his unchanging lanes. Yet, beloved and nat- 
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ural as his world is to him, certain of the ardently imaginative 
modem poets have turned his undertow of slight, unapparent 
wearying to a fitful hankering after fiery, mysteriously sen- 
suous places — after Babylon [A.E.?] ("After My last Song"). 
Ledwidge feels his world with an earnest, divining, tender 
immediacy, a lyric rapture or lift of swelling heart; at times, 
with a hastening of rapturous beat, as in certain wild passages 
of Keats and Yeats, mingling appeals to our associations of 
tender, majestic, voluptuous, sweet-tuned, fantastic, imagi- 
native beauty or, with the same artistic power, to our moods 
of tragic strangeness, forlomness, perpetual defeat, interblent 
always with splendid nature-sensuousness. 

And evening found her thus, and night in state 
Walked thro' the starlight, and a heavy tide 
Followed the yellow moon around her wait, 
And morning walked in wide. 
She lifted up her eyes and said, "You're late." 
Then shook her head and sighed. 
(Waiting.) 

When sundered from Slane, there rises in him a pounding, 
paining, yearning back to the luxuriance, gorgeous vitality, 
and peace ; he has rapturous, burning vision of each particular 
space there, living in its own peculiar splendor ; a break springs 
in his heart, and, out of it, a hot high-maned surge, aglitter 
with many-colored fragments of dear, futile memories, with 
all his vain longings and burdens, all mingled in the one pas- 
sionate, hopeless sorrow. It is the consuming cry of the bird 
carried afar from its nest. 

On the heights of Crocknahama, 
(Oh, thy sorrow Crocknahama) 
On an evening dim and misty 
Of a cold November day, 
There I heard a woman weeping 
In the brown rocks and the grey. 
Oh, the pearl of Crocknahama 
(Crocknahama, Crocknahama), 
Black with grief is Crocknahama 
Twenty hundred miles away. 
(Crocknahama) 
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Most inly, Ledwidge has spoken in the .lines, 

"Like stepping.stones within a swollen river 
The hidden words are sounding in my brain." 

A naive nature-worshipper, his being, at first, mainly in 
the world outside him, caressing of the gentle and the frail, 
kindled with the bright and the dynamic, with a deep racial 
feeling for the legendary, a son of the golden naked light, he 
was early fain of the majestic halo of more somber elements. 
The defeats which come perpetually to men of feeling were 
bound to visit and deepen him also— the Great War would 
surely have done enough, unaided. But, being purely a per- 
sonality of feeling — never as mature intellectually as Keats — 
he was easily affected by subtle emotional tendencies peculiar 
to such a personality, and by convergent influences from greater 
poetic minds. From reading, he early became anxious for pro- 
found-seeming motifs, and allowed himself to drift, under the 
influence, as I surmise, of Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, Keats, 
Yeats, A. E. perhaps, and, it may be also, of certain modem 
Donnians — into a consciousness of weariness with Time's 
changes, a darkness of amorous passion as idle as Petrarch's, 
a submission to vague sorrow. Ledwidge's one absolutely 
personal plaint was his passionate pleasure in and longing for 
Slane — the earth-child's love of place. 

rd make my heart a harp to play for you 
Love songs within the evening dim of day, 
Were it not dumb with ache and with mildew 
Of sorrow withered like a flower away. 
It hears so many calls from homeland places, 
So many sighs from all it will remember, 
From the pale roads and woodlands where your face is 
Like laughing sunlight nmning thro' December. 
(To Eilish of the Fair Hair) 

Wherefore his devotion to the blackbird, as time out of 
mind associated in his soul with his home-fields, and also as 
s)rmbol of Ireland as was the blackbird of Daricam. He 
shares with impassioned sympathy the same emotion in Brooke. 

A little flock of clouds go down to rest 

In some blue comer off the moon's highway, 

With shepherd winds that shook them in the West 
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To borrowed shapes of earth, in bright array, 
Perhaps to weave a rainbow's gay festoons 
Around the lonesome isle which Brooke has made 
A little England full of lovely noons, 
Or dot it with his country's mountain shade. 
(Evening Clouds) 

When life's moves and war took him from Slane — I repeat 
it here for the sake of continuity — ^his lyric was more and 
more of his inmost being, so that now the passion inspired 
by the out-of-doors there, and his own one deep yearning, 
were interfused, with a perfected lyric and artistic power, in 
poems like "The Homecoming of the Sheep," "To One Dead," 
"Home," "The Lure". 

In fields of shady angles now 
I stand and dream in the half dark; 
The thrush is on the blossomed bough. 
Above the echoes sings the lark, 
And little rivers drop between 
Hills fairer than dark Mitylene. 
(The Lure) 

And with changes which for him were harsh, aided by his 
reading, fell on him the three-fold burden of time, bereare- 
ment, being. Naturally an undesponding soul, he was, by the 
shadow of uncertain doom, and by the deprivation of his loves, 
made melancholy unto death \vith a fatalistic languishment. 

This weary change from light to darkness fills 
My heart with twilight, and my brightest day 
Dawns over thunder and in thunder spills 

Its urn of gladness 

With a sadness 
Through which the slow dews drip 
And the bat goes over on a thorny wing. 
Is it a dream that once I used to sing 
From Aegean shores across her rocky isles, 
Making the bells of Babylon to ring 

Over the wiles 
That lifted me from darkness to th^ Spring? 
(The Departure of Proserpine) 

He came to utter himself, in moments, with the melan- 
choly, passion-weary gesture, the bitter swelling of heart, of 
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Dowson ("The Lost Ones"). It was tragfic for Ledwidge to 
have come to this pass — he died before he was killed. 

A few poems go in the high-pitched chant of Yeats; 
"Thomas McDonagh," among others, is even of Yeatsian 
imagery, while moving to the anguish of Chopin's Marche, 

He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky, where he is lain, 
Nor voices of the sweeter birds 
Above the wailing of the rain. 
(Thomas McDonagh) 

In the lat^r poems Yeats comes out, time and again — ^those 
being of a more voluptuous ardor of tone, more given to 
trouvere's language ("Youth"), of a different clarity, b^at, 
and grace, though not an unnatural : 

And for her windows curtains white, 
With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 
And mellow down her sunlit room. 

(Had I a Ck)lden Pound) 

And other poems are interblent with Yeats' timeless pathos 
and seer's glow, and full-hearted, captivated beat ("The 
Find") — ^brightly or silvery sweet, or dimmed sad-hearted. 
There are, too, incursions of Yeats' fantastic mythic lore: 
"Fate" IS a masterly instance. And at least one poem ("After 
My Last Song") is adorned with a Yeatsian motif ("When 
I am old and grey and full of sleep"). In the Irish poems 
("Before the War of Cooley," etc.), William Morris seems 
to be the influence — ^Ledwidge, with his clear, earthly eye, 
could not follow where Oisin wandered. For discerning the 
subtler changes of mood as seen in a person's face, he has 
found, quite suddenly, a finesse and finality, a dramatic, un- 
synibolic m3rsticism, a naked eloquence of poignancy which, 
I feel, verge toward Rossetti's, without the Dantesque pomp, 
and with the plainer fervor of a simpler race. And strange 
to say, I have heard, now here, now there, the ecstatic wailing 
cadence of Wilde. In other words, Ledwidge is a soul of rap- 
ture for the beauty of the fields, of simple things, simple feel- 
ings — ^with a clear eye, with voice glowing into molten gold 
or silver, a heart growing into poignant discontent, a mind 
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wishing for the subtlety and elegiac grandeur it was denied — 
therefore )rielding to the influences of the Pre-Raphaelite and 
neo-Celtic poets — influences which, therefore, kindled higher 
his own psyche, heightened his art, his beauty. 

We have looked at Ledwidge's world and the conscious- 
ness in which he approached it — what of his imagination? Its 
terms are from the minds of the Slane people, and the life 
out-of-doors there, with a few from the sea, the Bible, and 
romance. What the eye has seen and the ear heard, the imagi- 
nation sees and hears with exceeding vividness : 

And he remembered me as something far 
In old imaginations, something weak 
With distance, like a little sparking star 
Drowned in the lavender of evening sea. 
(God's Remembrance) 

And when the moon has gone and ocean spills 
Its waters backward from the trysting bar, 
And in dark furrows of the night there tills 
A jewelled plough .... 

(The Vision on the Brink) 

From its blue vase the rose of evening drops. 
Upon the streams its petals float away. 
The hills all blue with distance hide their tops 
In the dim silence falling on the grey. 
(Evening in England) 

It discerns imperceptible though haunting shades of hue 
and sotmd, 

Lovely wings of gold and green 
Flit about the sounds I hear, 
On my windows when I lean 
To the shadows cool and clear. 
(In the Mlediterranean) 

Likewise it catches the d)mamic in psychic silences, 

Yet something calls me with no voice 
And wakes sweet echoes in my mind. 
(The Lure) 

It makes deeper use of the mere lovely things of nature 
("In the Shadows"). It imbues such a natural fact with 
immense human values. 
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A song in the wood, 
A ship on the sea. 
The song was for you 
And the ship was for me. 
(To One Dead) 

It opens out spacious and emotional infinitudes. Its stran- 
ger worldly are motions under the influences already spoken 
of. It was, au fond, an imagination mirroring his immediately 
actualizing perceptive consciousness. 

Now in singing his cosmos, it is immediately actualized 
with words, each of which is immediately complete, full of 
the color, movement, vitality, sound, air, feel, and emotional 
value, of the thing or motion — ^with gentle words, delicate- 
sweet words, words aglow, words of sharp dynamic leap, 
gorgeous words, glamorously complete elementary color-words, 
words disclosing life ("finny quiets," "ferny turnings") or 
naming it ("And when the sunny rain drips from the edge 
of the midday wind") — with most brief, swift strokes — ^the 
whole, musically modulated in mellifluously filed phrase, and 
set in a plasticity of flow, an amplitude of limpid clarity : 

... the twisted moon is low. 
And on the bubbles there are half-lit stars: 
Music and twilight: and the deep blue flow 
Of water: and the watching fire of M^rs: 
The deep fish slipping thro* the moonlit bars 
Make Death a thing of sweet dreams . . . 
(Music on Water) 

There are single lines as magical as those in Keats' nature 
poems, "And silent changes color up the hedge." 

Where the poet's idea was larger than the simple phrase, 
it will be discernible even there. 

She leans across an orchard gate somewhere 
Bending from out the shadows to the light. 
(May) 

More and more the absolutely natural medium acquired 
silver-stringed overtones, and sensuous glamor and hauntings, 
and the tones of an older ardor. 

To complete the picture of Ledwidge as poet, the Irish 
poems should be painted in, before proceeding to the close 
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of the paper. They are of a nakedly simple, brief, half-hush- 
ful, half -elegiac beauty, verging toward the majesty of certain 
Biblical passages. A certain gleam suffuses them which is 
rare in the other poems. They, too, are full of words touch- 
ingly, fascinatingly immediate in their setting down an actual 
world, with persons and moods actual in their way. They arc 
full of an impersonal pathos, and reverence of return to the 
ancient of the race. The dramatic element, important part as 
it is of the beauty, is embraced in a subduedly-ardent lyrical 
beat. It may be taken as symbolical of eternal human motives, 
but it is not mystical ; — simple as Rossetti's "StaflF and Scrip," 
it is without the glowing flame and intense gorgeousness. A 
pattern of reverberating, if slender dramatic power, and of 
subtle thrill and lyric grace, "Before the War of Cooley" has 
not the high import of Antony's dying scene in Shakespeare's 
play, but I feel it is as fine in mere beauty — ^and here, as in the 
other narrative poems, are eflFortless, astonishing Wordsworth- 
ian wonders of portrayal ("And his grey head came shouting 
to the ground"). How majestic in almost shadowy sotmds 
is the close of "The Passing of Caoilte." 

And Caoilte, the thin man, was weary now, 
And nodding in short sleeps of half a dream: 
There came a golden barge down middle stream. 
And a tall maiden colored like a bird 
Pulled noiseless oars, but not a word she said. 

While written with absolute artistic earnest and racial feel- 
ing, I yet feel that, in the main, it all came — ^not the matter 
only, but also the imagery and air — from Ledwidge's reading 
of the modemly popularized sources, and the new poets — 
chiefest of whom was Yeats. See "Thomas McDonagh," 
"The Wedding Morning," "The Death of Leag, Cuchulain's 
Charioteer." Dr. Douglas Hyde's works were also of fertile 
use to our poet. 

By way of final argument, let me include an analysis of 
the appeal of "The Homecoming of the Sheep" : 

Naive largeness, delicately gorgeous simplicity. 

Ledwidge's natural pagan-worship, of pure loveliness for 
itself — ^ardor in finding it, ardor of poignant surprise, with 
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hauntings of pangs of yearning, and pangs for the strange 
fragility of it all. 

The caressing closeness of Pre-Raphaelite vision. 

Wondrously immediate actualization of certain place, move* 
ment, and mood, in all their color, — psychic, emotional, vital, 
motor fullness, touching the heart as with the side of a blade, 
shaking the blood with a ringing flower-strewn, fire-strewn 
waterfall. The lyric art is in a sort of magic mantle. 

The delicately modulated peace and sounds and hues — the 
absolute virtue pervading. 

A dominant, sensuously grateful atmosphere. 

Withal here is a poet — his soul not only in the line of an 
ancient race, but unswerved from it — ^his eye for the kind 
of actuality always charming with its voluptuously grateful 
sights and sounds, crystal clear — his peasant love of place in- 
extinguishable, yea, ever a poignant cry ; — surely these appeal 
to our racial memory. Combined with these, are a fervor of 
gold and mellifluence of silver, both in a medium gfiving the 
life which his eye, ear, and heart were fashioned for, wholly 
and immediately, and in a pervasive halo of virtue, of universal 
spontaneous sympathy, and utter un familiarity with intentional 
pain, — appealing to fundamental ecstasies, to deep-seated 
adoration of the creative intellect, to instinctive ultimate prefer- 
ence for Nirvana or Arcady. And all these fascinations have 
been heightened with influx from the magic of Yeats, Rossetti, 
Morris, and other poets of like tone and vision. 
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Do We Need More Literature? 

H. Houston Pbckham 

Purdne UniTenity 

Last summer on a crowded train between Syracuse and 
Albany, I shared my seat with an exceptionally interesting old 
gentleman. His flat-topped derby, his Rutherford B. Hayes 
beard, his wing collar with black ascot scarf, and his detach- 
able cuffs, white, and worn cylindrically, stamped him as 
thoroughly of the old school. Many of the younger generation 
might have found him exasperatingly passi, but to me he was 
charmingly quaint. He proved to be, as I had suspected. Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Old English in a college in Maine. After 
exchanging with me a few conventional pleasantries about 
York State weather and the present prohibitive cost of travel- 
ling in chair-cars, he drew from his alligator valise a "Modem 
Language Notes" and a "Harper's." The latter, he hastened 
to explain, was his light reading, and had sadly deteriorated in 
quality during the last generation. Alas ! when I reached into 
my bag I blushingly pulled forth from under my change of 
linen a "Saturday Evening Post," a "New Republic," and a 
"Smart Set." To cover my confusion, I lost no time in inform- 
ing the old gentleman that although I took the "Post" I did 
not take it seriously, and that although I found interest in the 
literay columns of "The New Republic" I was wholly out of 
S)mipathy with that journal politically, being a Tory and a 
standpatter to the core, and as safely for Harding as Pennsyl- 
vania or Vermont. These explanations seemed to please the 
old gentleman. But my apology for having a "Smart Set" in 
my possession proved to be less happy. When I pointed out 
that my sole reason for perusing that unwholesome periodical 
was an article by H. L. Mencken, the old gentleman exclaimed 
with more heat than I had supposed him capable of : "Menck- 
en, sir, is an impudent, irreverent young ass — 2l man of wit, to 
be sure ; but of no humor." 

From Mencken to literature is a fairly easy transition, and 
forthwith my fatherly companion plunged into a discussion of 
the latter. "What we need," he declared, "is not more liter- 
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ature, but a finer, truer, more penetrating appreciation of the 
literature we already have/' 

I do not know when I have heard a more plausible state- 
ment than this. The argimients that may be marshaled to 
support it are legion. In many ways our extant literature is 
abundant Bulky anthologies and book-dealers' lists ; innumer- 
able discourses on "Qassics You Ought to Know"; the con- 
stant multiplication of literature courses in schools, colleges, 
and universities; miles of crowded shelves in large libraries — 
surely these are convincing proof of the amplitude of literature. 
Shakspere alone is worth knowing from cover to cover, — 
and a full knowledge of Shakspere would require a long 
lifetime. Chaucer could hardly be exhausted in three score 
years and ten. And the English Bible, if we were to read it 
half as much as we might profitably do so, or one-fourth as 
much as evangelical ministers tell us we ought, would leave 
no time for any other reading. 

Well, why do we go to literature at all? Is it for graphic 
pictures of all sorts and conditions of human beings? Then 
Shakspere and Chaucer and Balzac, Thackeray and Dickens 
and George Eliot, should satisfy u§. Is it for a romantic es- 
cape from this sordid, humdrum life ? Then Homer, Bandello, 
Spenser, Keats, the Brothers Grimm, and Stevenson offer 
widely divergent avenues. Is it that we may drown our sor- 
rows in laughter? Then in Aristophanes, Plautus, Moliere, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Irving, and Mark Twain we have a com- 
plete deck of jokers. Is it for consolation in discouragement 
and bereavement? Then we should find satisfaction in 
Browning's "Rabbi Ben Ezra," Tennyson's "In Memoriam," 
Qough's "Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth," Henley's 
"Invictus," or Malone's "Opportunity." Is it, perhaps, for 
confirmation of our unbelief? Then Swinburne and Hardy 
have assured us, with unmistakable finality, that this misfit life 
on a blighted star, this cruel joke of the President of the Im- 
mortals, ends in eternal night. 

Why more literature? We do not begin to read the signif- 
icant literature we already possess. We could not if we 
would, and many of us would not if we could. In this age 
when students demand less about Homer and more about sales- 
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manship, less about Pindar and more about turbine engines, 
less about the Renaissance and more about scientific hog-breed- 
ing — this age when nothing is considered practical unless it 
can be measured with a tape or weighed on scales — ^shall we 
not do well if we forego producing any more literature and 
teach our youth to appreciate an infinitesimal portion of the 
rich and ample literature which now lies about us so sadly 
neglected ? 

All this, as I have indicated, is extremely plausible. But it 
is less than half the story. Abundant — yes, superabundant — 
as our literature is, we need more. And we shall continue to 
need more till Gabriel sounds the last reveille. Let us see why. 

Literature at its best, I suppose we shall agree, is concen- 
trated humanism. Shakspere is greater than Milton because 
he is more humanistic. Chaucer surpasses Bums because he 
interprets more kinds of people. Pope is second-rate, partly 
at least because he deals too little with concrete life, real or 
fanciful. Howells, stripped of his realistic humanism, would 
not be worth the paper he is printed on. Dickens is perennial 
not because of suspense and rapid movement — Ma)me Reid and 
Mrs. Southworth have plenty of that — ^but because the portraits 
in his gallery, whether likenesses or caricatures, are so varied 
and so striking. 

"Well," you demand, "is not this impressive list in itself an 
inadvertent argument in favor of the original premise that we 
have quite enough literature already?" Not at all. Shak- 
spere alone may have presented every kind of human being 
worth presenting. Human nature may be fundamentally the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. But settings change. 
Suppose there had never been a Jane Austen or a George Eliot 
or a Hardy. Suppose Mark Twain had been shipwrecked and 
drowned during his Mississippi pilot days. Suppose Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman had been bom and reared in Chicago. 
Where should we or posterity find vivid and living pictures of 
nineteenth-century village life in various parts of the English- 
speaking world? And if literature were to cease functioning 
to-night or to-morrow morning, and only the unengaging pen 
of the ever increasingly "scientific" historian be left in its 
place, how could future generations ever know, except in the 
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most coldly unimaginative way, the life of the world between 
this year of grace, 1921, and their own age? 

Settings can no more be permanently stereotyped than can 
fashions. And even if they could be, there is another reason 
why we need more and more literature. If George Eliot had 
said the last word about Warwickshire, Dickens drawn the 
ultimate picture of London, and Mark Twain depicted the 
Mississippi Valley in a way which would apply as truthfully 
to the year 2500 as to the year 1885, the fact would still re- 
main that some of our richest territory has not yet been ex- 
plored, some of our choicest settings have not been used. 
Take, for instance, the Lake Erie basin, that peculiar little 
strip which the East calls West and the West calls East. Set- 
tled for considerably more than a hundred years, rivaling the 
Middle Atlantic seaboard in density of population, and show- 
ing in the last decade the overwhelming bulk of our large city 
growth, this region has strangely escaped the eye of the author. 
Howells once lived there, but he thought he had to go east for 
true inspiration. John Hay laid the scene of The Breadwin- 
ners in one of its two leading cities, but he saw fit to hide the 
identity of the town under a fictitious name. Theodore Dreiser 
has portrayed the same city, but in a very sketchy manner. 
Edward Rowland Sill and Edith M. Thomas spent some of 
their best years in this section, but their writings are as remote 
from the Lake Erie basin as Keats's Grecian Urn is from his 
native Moorfields. Detroit and Cleveland, now bigger than St. 
Louis or Boston, and evincing — each in a more disthictive way 
than the uninitiated realize — ^many of the characteristics of the 
Chicago of the early nineties, await the genius of some Frank 
Norris or Henry B. Fuller or Robert Herrick. Rubber-tired 
Akron, pvmctured through overinflation — punctured, but by no 
means blown out — must surely find a worthier, truer chronicler 
than the propagandist of the advertising columns. And the 
surprisingly sluggish hinterland of these breathless cities, 
geographically and spiritually midway between Massachusetts 
and Iowa, must be sung too. Think of a village which has 
two "Who's Whos" but nary a bank, garage, drug-store, lodge, 
or Methodist church — I know of one such village in the Lake 
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Erie basin, — ^and think of the unique literary possibilities of 
such community ! 

The man who says we need more literature — that we shall 
do quite enough if we read and digest the literature we already 
have — is a close kinsman to the ardent patriot who inaugurated 
the slogan, "See America First." The one is as plausible as 
the other. If it is true that we have far more books than we 
can ever profitably use, it is equally true that these United 
States contain enough scenery and variant customs to last the 
most active continent-trotter several lifetimes. What the 
patriotic slogan-maker forgot is that one square mile of Rome 
may record more history than a quarter of a million square 
miles of Texas ; that a single room in little Florence may house 
more supremely great art than New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston combined; and that a ninety-minute voyage 
from Dover to Calais may afford one an infinitely greater 
change in atmosphere than a week of Pullmaning from Jack- 
sonville to Seattle. And what the dear old Maine professor 
forgot is that every age has its new settings, that some of the 
best settings have not been touched as yet, and that no good 
setting should be permitted to go to waste. 

There is at least one other reason why we need more liter- 
ature: namely, the artist's natural, normal, wholesome passion 
for creating. When men cease aspiring to write great poems 
and novels. Lake Superior will be as arid as the Sahara, New 
York as quiet as the churchyard at Stoke Poges, and the green 
pastures of New Hampshire as barren as the alkali plains of 
Utah. And, thank God, we shall all be dead ! As long as the 
human heart beats, and the human brain functions, and the 
human soul yearns ; as long as men foregather in communities 
large or small; as long as little children play old games and 
new ; so long must we have more and more literature. 
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Selbctxd Readings in International Trade and Tariff Problems. 
By Frank W. Taussig. New York: Ginn and Company, 1921. X-|- 
566 pp. 

Professor Taussig has performed a service for teachers of 
Economics in putting out this collection of readings. 

Up to the time of the recent World War the interest of 
American business men, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
centered primarily in domestic markets ; their interest in sales 
abroad grew keen only when domestic consumption was de- 
creased or when some unusually favorable opportunity for 
foreign sales developed. Events from 1914 to 1918 made us 
willy-nilly foreign traders. As a result, an interest in inter- 
national trade and its attendant problems was at once manifest- 
ed, which interest was shortly reflected not only in business 
enterprise, but also in our educational system, especially in 
colleges and universities, by the introduction of a very consid- 
erable ntunber of courses dealing with international trade and 
its various problems. 

Business men immediately began a search for books which 
would help their newly organized export departments to under- 
stand and meet the new problems presented. College instruc- 
tors at once started in quest of suitable text books for use in 
newly established foreign trade courses. These effective de- 
mands have led, within the past two or three years, to the pro- 
duction of several books on our foreign trade and its problems. 
These publications have rendered a service, but they were suit- 
ed more to the business man and the general reader than to 
college or university instruction. They treat only slightly, if 
at all, the economic basis for the exchange of goods among na- 
tions ; their province was rather that of description. 

Professor Taussig's volume is a decided departure. As he 
states in the introduction, the volume is "intended primarily 
for use in university and college courses on international trade 
and tariflf problems/' The book is divided into three parts: 

Part I — International Trade — pp. 3-220. 

Part II— Free Trade and Protection— pp. 221-453. 
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Part III — ^The Protective Controversy in the United States 
—pp. 454-566. 

It makes available for class-use material taken from parlia- 
mentary debates, state papers, president's messages, and from 
other sources, foreign as well as domestic. Much of this ma- 
terial would not be otherwise available. The selections are 
lengthy and complete ones dealing with basic principles, rather 
than brief extracts on numerous topics. Practically no space 
is given to the platitudes found in popular discussion. 

However, many will be sorry to see such a large proportion 
of the volume given over to classical ideas of the period ante- 
dating 1890. Professor Taussig's own articles covering pages 
105-142 and 207-220 are excellent. The same may be said of 
the article by Bullock, Williams and Tucker on "The Balance 
of Trade of the United States," but in this article thirty-nine 
pages deal with our trade previous to 1914, and only nine pages 
with the period since that date. Do not the happenings of the 
last seven years call for more attention than Professor Taus- 
sig's volume has accorded them? International trade during the 
next few decades will face, in some respects at least, radically 
new conditions. Gold embargoes, gold shipments, "gold 
points ;" reparation payments, depreciated currencies and violent 
fluctuations in foreign exchange ; the international rise in wages, 
prices and the changes in standard of living in the United 
States and abroad, new immigration policies, new tariff poli- 
cies — changes in these have had their influence during the past 
seven years, and will doubtless continue to influence the inter- 
national exchange of goods. Our change from sellers to buy- 
ers of foodstuffs, from buyers to sellers of manufactured goods, 
our new world position, our change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, the merchant marine now owned by the United States — 
all these are, to be sure, unsettled and unsettling questions, 
but they seem to the reviewer to deserve more attention than 
Professor Taussig's volume accords them. Classical theory is 
here represented adequately. The essential ideas of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill, List and other earlier writers doubtless 
merit the fullness accorded them since they are still essentially 
basic, but the events of the twentieth century seem to merit a 
larger place. Harry T. Collings. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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Journal op a Lady op Quality. Being the Narrative of a Journey 
from Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in 
the Years 1774 to 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews, in 
Collaboration with Charles McLean Andrews. New Haven: The 
Yale University Press, 1921, pp. 340. 

The definite history of the American Revolution is yet to 
be written. When the historian seriously sets himself to the 
task, he is certain to unearth some contemporary opinions that 
will not be popular with our patriotic citizens. Here is a fore- 
taste. 

A few years ago Professor Andrews, while in search for 
other material in the British Museum, "stumbled accidentally" 
upon a Journal written by an Edinburgh "Lady of Quality" 
in the form of letters to her friends in Scotland. The author 
of this unique chronicle is not disclosed in the Journal, but 
after careful search Professor and Mrs. Andrews have found 
that the writer was Janet Schaw, sister of Robert Schaw, 
prominent merchant and planter of Wilmington, N. C. Miss 
Schaw sailed from Scotland in October 1774, stopped for a 
few weeks in the West Indies, and arrived in the Cape Fear 
in February 1775. She was the guest of loyal merchants and 
planters in the Cape Fear coimtry from February until the 
following November — ^the time when the discontent in the 
colony was shaping itself for the Revolution. 

To the "Lady of Quality" our local patriot was at best a 
very ordinary man. He "owes more favors to God and King 
than perhaps any person in the known world and is equally un- 
grateful to both!" Miss Schaw could not look at him with- 
out connecting the idea of tar and feathers. ** Robert Howe is 
the worst character you ever heard thro' the whole province ;" 
Cornelius Harnett "is at best a brute by all accounts and be- 
sides the president of the committee and the great instigator 
of the cruel and unjust treatment friends of government are 
experiencing at present." 

According to Miss Schaw the Revolution was carefully 
agitated by a few leaders and was not a popular movement. 
'•There are not five men of property and credit in the whole 
town of Wilmington infected with the idea" of resistance, she 
writes. "All the merchants of any note disapprove of the 
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present proceedings . . . Many of them intend quitting the 
country as fast as their affairs will permit." The leader of 
the Revolutionary movement attributed the danger of a negro 
insurrection in the summer of 1775 to a proclamation issued by 
the King — "all a trick to inflame the minds of the people;" 
not succeeding in peaceful methods, the patriot leaders forced 
their neighbors to join them on penalty of having their com 
cut up, their pigs shot, their houses burned, their negroes seiz- 
ed, and perhaps themselves tarred and feathered if they re- 
fusd. In November (1775) Miss Schaw with her friends 
took refuge on board the Cruiser, glad to escape the "tar-pot." 

Aside from the report of the visit to North Carolina the 
Journal is of no great value. Her account of her visit to the 
Island of Antigua en route to Carolina and her sojourn in Lis- 
bon on her return to Scotland is the interesting account of a 
woman of the world. The chief value of the Journal is the 
narrative of events in the Cape Fear in the summer and auttmin 
of 1775, told by a conservative woman who appreciates au- 
thority of the state and detests violence. Miss Schaw was a 
loyalist visitor and her story of the local beginning of the 
Revolution represents one extreme; "the ancient grudge" is 
the other extreme. 

The Journal has been edited with care by Professor and 
Mrs. Andrews. Numerous annotations and the thirteen ap- 
pendices are evidences of thorough investigation. 

I. S Harrell. 

Trinity College. 



The Life of WnrraLAW Reid. By Royal Cortissoz. 2 Vols., Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York, 1921. 

Whitelaw Reid never found time in his busy life for the 
task, which Henry Adams repeatedly urged upon him, of writ- 
ing his autobiography. That book, as Reid's old chief would 
have said, would have made '*mighty interesting reading." 
Reid's career was practically synchronous with one of the most 
important half centuries of our history. He was a participant 
in, or an inside observer of, many of its significant events. 

The publisher of a country newspaper which became an 
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enthusiastic supporter of Lincoln even before his first nomina- 
tion; a war correspondent during the Civil War, reporting as 
an eye witness Shiloh and Gettysburg ; a visitor to the prostrate 
South immediately after the close of the struggle ; a close fol- 
lower of the reconstruction debates in Congress and of the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson ; a cotton planter in Louisiana ; 
an intimate associate of Horace Greeley on The Tribune; him- 
self the editor of that journal for more than a quarter of a 
century; a leading spirit in the fight against the Tweed ring 
and in the Greeley campaign for the presidency ; confidant and 
adviser of half a dozen presidents; candidate for the vice- 
presidency ; minister to France ; ambassador to Great Britain ; 
one of the commissioners who framed the treaty that ended 
the Spanish-American War; friend and correspondent of such 
interesting personages as John Hay, Henry Adams, James G. 
Blaine, Henry Ward Beecher, John Bigelow, Andrew Carnegie, 
William M. Evarts, James A. Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, 
Rudyard Kipling, Henry Watterson, Carl Schurz, Elihu Root 
and Theodore Roosevelt, — his life offers to a biographer an 
abundance of rich material. 

The most important newspaper work done by Reid before 
he came to the editorship of The Tribune was as war corre- 
spondent. The availablity of the railroad and the telegraph 
and the absence of the censor and of orders banishing corres- 
pondents from the fighting zone made the Civil War period 
the golden age of war correspondence. Arriving at Shiloh on 
the same boat that carried the commanding general, Reid wit- 
nessed the entire battle. At Gettysburg he saw the struggle of 
the last three days from Cemetery Hill. And, as he says of 
the stories of his fellow correspondents at Gettysburg, these 
"accounts may well be said to have the smell of fire upon 
them." 

Reid came to his editorship when the tradition of personal 
journalism was in undiminished vigor. It was the era of 
Greeley, Dana, Bowles and Watterson. Each of these men 
used his paper as a pulpit in which to expound his own indi- 
vidual doctrines and incidentally to exhibit his own idiosyncra- 
sies. Reid was the intimate friend of Watterson and the suc- 
cessor of Greeley; yet he was not of their school. He was of 
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the modem group for whom "the paper" has a personality dis- 
tinct from that of the managing editor or any writer. In the 
consulship of Greeley, readers eagerly opened The Tribune to 
see "what Uncle Horace would say;" in Reid's day they 
wondered "what position The Tribune would take." 

In this kind of journalism Reid's talent for organization 
was of peculiar value. It made possible The Tribune's 
journalistic triiunphs, — the reporting of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the translation of the cipher despatches ; in each in- 
stance the plan was conceived by Reid but the actual work 
was done by others. That Reid was always in close touch with 
the actual work was symbolized by the fact that when The 
Tribune building was new he had a bedroom fitted up in the 
tower, a precedent that was years later followed by Lord 
Northcliffe in The Times building. 

Reid was a thorough partisan. He believed in party — in 
bis party, and rarely, if ever, found good in the opposition. 
He sincerely felt that the country's salvation was bound up in 
the success of the Republican party. After Cleveland's in- 
auguration he did not care to visit Washington "for," as Mr. 
Cortissoz says, "to see the city thus transmogrified was like 
seeing his boyhood's home in the hands of strangers." One 
aspect of Reid's partisanship was his attitude toward the con- 
quered South. Immediately after the war it was natural that 
Reid should speak with some vindictiveness. He felt that it 
"must be shown that treason leaves a stain;" that "in a com- 
munity thus tainted, the iron hand must govern ;" that "there 
need be no haste in reclothing defeated rebels with political 
power." It is more surprising to find him so late as 1892, 
when a candidate for the vice-presidency, waving "the bloody 
shirt" and taunting the Democratic party as the heir of the 
Confederacy. 

In telling the story of Reid's editorial career Mr. Cortissoz 
takes us behind the political scenes and shows us how intimate 
was the connection between the politicians and the editor and 
how eagerly the support of The Tribune was courted. How 
great the influence of the paper was thought to be is well illus- 
trated by Blaine's letter at the time Reid's name was mentioned 
for senator: "There are no twenty senators who combinedly 
influence public opinion to one twentieth the extent you do." 
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In this connection Blaine paraphrased the sa3dng of the elder 
Rothchild that he thought it better to be Jew of the Kings 
than King of the Jews, by suggesting to Reid that it was 
better to be Tribune of Senators than a Senator of The 
Tribune. 

Hayes, Garfield and McKinley sought Reid's advice in se- 
lecting their cabinets and his frank and apparently disinterested 
replies are not only among the most interesting letters in the 
book but also documents of no inconsiderable historical value. 

Mr. Cortissoz traces in detail Reid's political activities as 
an editor and handles his material with great skill. The only 
criticism than can be made of this part of the biography is 
that an undue amount of space is devoted to the somewhat 
dreary intricacies of New York state politics. 

Mr. Cortissoz has written a "formal" biography. There 
is little of the pipe and slippers in the book. Such intimate 
personal glimpses as we get are found in Reid's letters or those 
of his friends. The most charming of the intimate letters are 
those from John Hay, Henry Watterson and Henry Adams. 
Of a more formal character but equal in interest are the letters 
of James G. Blaine, to whom Reid was ever a loyal friend. 
Personal letters from England to Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Roose- 
velt charmingly reflect the social side of the ambassadorial life 
as lived at Dorchester House. 

Mr. Cortissoz also gives a full record of Reid's work as 
ambassador. Even at that time when Germany was sparing 
no assiduous effort to cultivate our friendship, Reid sensed the 
approaching storm and frankly recognized, as he wrote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, "that our relations with England are of far 
greater importance to us than those with Germany." This 
conception of our destiny determined Reid's entire attitude as 
ambassador, and his contribution to the influences that made 
our choice in 1917 inevitably constitutes the great service of 
his years in England. This it is that makes us now realize 
how peculiarly appropriate and even symbolical it was that, at 
the close of his work, the British and American fleets should 
have co-operated in pa3dng him the last honors, and in bringing 
his body across the Atlantic to its final resting place. 

Walter P. Armstrong. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The Labor Problem and the Social Cathouc Movement in France. 
By Parker Thomas Moon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1921. 

Under the guidance of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, a new element is being injected into 
orthodox American historical scholarship. This element is 
bom of the resourceful energy of one who is a convert to 
social radicalism, Roman Catholicism, and progressive histor- 
ical criticism. The third belief is very effectively used to por- 
tray the harmony that exists between the practical aims of 
Socialism and Catholicism — ^the Reds and the Blacks, the Mid- 
dle Ages and the future. To the mind of 1922 that cynically 
rejects the paens of praise given the French Revolution and 
political progress by the historian of 1914, and that regards as 
n^ligible the achievements of political progress in comparison 
with the silent achievements of economic and social advance, a 
revaluation of modem European history will be welcome. The 
praiser of the ancien rSgime, taken in the light of the disil- 
lusionment of 1914, occupies his place among those attempting 
to revalue the achievements of middle-class democracy and re- 
publicanism.. 

Mr. Moon, in his book on Social Catholicism in France, 
does not attempt to confute the well-proven thesis of the lib- 
eral historian that churchman, Legitimist, and Counter Revo- 
lutionist have blocked free speech, separation of church and 
state, and other liberties, in the name of authority and order. 
With painstaking detail he gives us a portion of French history 
not given by the "progressive" republican historian : the revo- 
lutionary republicans of the middle class who gave France lib- 
erty of thought, hatred of superstition, and all the glory that in 
the past has made France the hope of the world, and who also 
prohibited trade unions in the name of liberty, proclaimed the 
natural right to property and blocked social legislation in the 
interests of prosaic bankers and capitalists, who since the time 
of the democratic citizen-king with the green umbrella have 
in person or proxy occupied most of the seats of the French 
ministry and chamber. From the democratic republicans of 
plain dress and free speech we must tum to the gentlemen of 
the middle ages — counts, bishops, and Legitimist — for efforts 
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in the interest of the masses. Chateaubriand, imigri royalist 
and light of the Restoration, protested against great fortunes 
and social conditions worse in extent that those against which 
Arthur Young protested; Vicomte Armand de Mulun aimed 
under the July Monarchy to apply the principles of Christian- 
ity to the industrial order through a program of social legisla- 
tion hardly yet realized; the Count de Chambord, the Legiti- 
mist pretender under the Second Empire and Third Republic, 
advocated guild organizations for industry. Most interesting 
of the champions of Social Catholicism was Count Albert de 
Mun, zealous royalist, army officer, deputy from Brittainy, and 
founder of the Catholic Workingman's Association. .He was 
expelled from his seat on the extreme Right because he was 
both royalist and champion of social legislation. The crown- 
ing glory of reactionary solicitation for the working class vic- 
tims of free thought and heresy was the encyclical On the Con- 
dition of the Working Class (15 May, 1891) of the sophisti- 
cated nobleman who bore the title of Leo XIIL In the name 
of St. Thomas Aquinas the Pope protested against Economic 
Liberalism, brought forward a concrete program for social bet- 
terment together with maledictions against the "errors" of 
heretics and Socialists. With this inspiration the party of the 
Counter Revolution with its powerful hold on the lower classes 
in France has done much to restrain the rapacity of the anti- 
clerical government and has achieved much in the way of 
social legislation. Socialism in France has manifested itself 
mostly in print and in the prating of an inconsiderable bloc 
with little power ; Social Catholicism has manifested itself as a 
powerful movement backed by a popular support and vested 
power. 

Francis B. Sim kins. 
Columbia University. 



OccoNEHCHEE. By Robert Frank Jarrctt. The Shakespeare Press, 
1916. 

The purpose of Jarrett's Occoneechee, according to its pre- 
face, is "to preserve in mind the Myths, Legends and Tradi- 
tions of the Cherokee Indians." It is divided into four parts: 
first, a history of the Cherokee ; then, an impossible octosylla- 
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bic poem, whose name gives the title to the book ; third, a col- 
lection of Myths of the Cherokee, and last, a Glossary of 
Cherokee words. 

These last two parts are copied nearly verbatim from Mr. 
Mooney's Myths of the Cherokee, published in 1897 in the 
Nineteenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; part one is 
compiled almost in Mr. Mooney's own words from the same 
source. No quotation marks are used. Except for the vague 
statement at the beginning of the "History" that it has been 
'*gleaned" partly from the works of Mr. Mooney, no credit 
to him whatever is given for his part of the book — slightly 
more than half and the only part worth reading. In fact, 
the reader is led to assume without question that the whole 
work is original. The dedication contains these words: 
'Trusting that a generous people may hail with delight the 
advent of this new (italics mine) work, I now dedicate its 
pages to all lovers of music, poetry and fine art." The preface 
to the myths (Part III) in which Mr. Mooney gives an account 
of the sources of the tales and a few words concerning his in- 
formants, copied here makes it appear that Mr. Jarrett had 
secured the whole thing. And again, two pictures, one of 
Sequoya and one of John Ax, taken by Mr. Mooney himself, 
are used entirely without credit. 

Myths are more or less common property and so the copy- 
ing of them, even in the exact words of the one who has had 
the patience and knowledge necessary to get them, may to 
some seem a little less than plagiarism. When we come, how- 
ever, to Part IV where the author presents Mr. Mooney's 
glossary and sound system of the Cherokee language with no 
reference to Mr. Mooney, there seem to be no extenuating dr- 
comstances. Mr. Jarrett did not even do Mr. Mooney the 
honor of copying him correctly in all cases, or perhaps he at- 
tempted in these instances to improve Mr. Moony's phonetics. 
The glossary consists of many Cherokee words, mostly place- 
names, carefully etymologized — a thing Mr. Mooney labored 
over for many years. These are all copied entirely without 
credit. And the whole — Mr. Mooney's half and the "poem" — 
is copyrighted under the name of Mr. Jarrett! It is imfor- 
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tunate that the Bureau does not copyright its Reports and 
thus prevent pirating. 

Mr. Mooney is dead now. To those of us who admire his 
great work among the Cherokees, a work which extended over 
his whole life-time, such conduct as Jarrett's is very distaste- 
ful. His book is probably having a rather extensive local cir- 
culation. Most of the people who see it have never heard of 
Mr. Mooney. Few will even suspect, when they read these 
myths and trace out local legends and place-names in the gloss- 
ary, that it is the work of another than him whose name ap- 
pears on the title page. 

M. E. Leach. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Iktbutational Relations, Eight Lectures delivered in the United 
States in August, 1921, by James Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 
Ian Co., 1922, 275 pp. 

Bryce's International Relations is the first publication of 
the proceedings of the Institute of Politics at Williams Col- 
legt of the siunmer of 1921. The eight lectures are designed 
to cover in as elementary form as possible the fundamental 
points and problems involved in the subject which forms the 
title of the book. So vast a field requires a master synthetic 
mind to say anything worth while that the ordinary mortal can 
read with profit, and one cannot but be grateful that Bryce 
tried his hand at it before he passed on. Of course, to the 
dose student of international relations the book is unsatisfying 
in that it offers mainly familiar material, and its method of 
organization is rather orthodox. 

But the main purpose of the book is, of course, not to satisfy 
the longings of specialist, but to popularize a subject on which 
so many insist upon talking in glib terms and without much 
information. It succeeds admirably in this effort. The chap- 
ter sketching the history of international relations is in many 
respects far superior to that classic chapter in Seignobo's 
Histoire de Civilisation, and the chapter on non-political influ- 
ence affecting international relations is a recognition of the 
growing part played therein by the world economic situation. 
The chapter on the popular control of foreign policy raises 
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and discusses with great lucidity one of the fundamental prob- 
lems which must continue to plague the people of the United 
States for many years to come. 

The book is written in the characteristic style of its author, 
temperate in its assertions, vivid in its presentation of fact, 
clear-headed in its discussion of moot points, and above all it 
manifests the clarity of thought which is the fundamental ex- 
planation of Bryce's easy flowing mode of expression. 

Randolph G. Adams. 



The Torrent. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Isaac Goldberg and Arthur Livingston. New York: £. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1921. 

Under the title The Torrent is translated Blasco Ibanez' 
novel Entre Naranjos (Among the Orange Trees), which was 
published in Spanish in 1900. It belongs to the author's first 
period, that of the regional novel, which contains most of his 
best work. The large part of the setting is in the town of 
Alcira, a Valencian Gopher Prariie, with its spying, gossiping, 
narrow, superstitious people made a thousand-fold worse than 
in the American Main Street by the venerableness of the place. 
The life of the town, its narrow traditions, customs and out- 
look, its religious superstitions, its crooked politics are vividly 
portrayed. With the f rag^nt, sensuous orange-groves of the 
countryside as a background, the product of this civilization is 
brought into contact with that of the operatic, artistic world, 
and "Main Street" triumphs, as it seems usually to do. 

The hero is the heir of a money-lending grandfather, a 
money-spending father and a bigoted, close-fisted and ambitious 
mother, and finds himself, as he comes of age, sent to the 
G)rtes by the local Tammany Hall. He is being steered 
straight toward matrimony with the dull daughter of a wealthy 
orange shipper when trouble enters in the form of a grand- 
opera singer of dazzling beauty and great and dubious fame, 
who has returned to her native town to rest and forget the de- 
lusions of the world. 

The characters are rather more fully drawn than they are 
in many of Blasco Ibanez' novels. Rafael is more serious, but 
still he is very much like the weak Julio of the Four Horse- 
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I 
men. One feels that it is his straightjacket of a background 
that keeps him erect. Leonora is the beautiful vampire blond 
of Blood and Sand, Mare Nostrum, etc., but much more re- 
fined, much more scrupulous, much more inspiring of sympa- 
thy. 

To the lover of Spanish life and landscape there is much of 
profoimd interest in this book. The flood and the attempt to 
abate it by carrying a statute of San Bernardo in procession 
along the threatened banks is vigorously etched. The most 
humorous incident in any of Blasco Ibanez' novels occurs near 
the end, where Rafael is making a long speech on the eclesi- 
astical budget and praising the moral influence of the Church 
on the home, while the woman he has abandoned sits in the 
visitors' gallery. His recognition of her makes it hard for him 
to talk the two hours that senatorial dignity demands. 

Frederick A. G. Cowper. 

Trinity College. 



The Quimby Manuscripts. Second printing. By H. M. Dresser. 
New York: The! Crowell Publishing Co. 445 pp. 

One is rather sorry that these manuscripts have been so 
long witheld from the public. Among the many reasons, two 
may be mentioned without danger of controversy. (1) It al- 
ways seems to an observer unfair for one to make a late 
claim to the foundation on which another, claiming it as his 
own, has erected an imposing structure. (2) It is also unfair 
to permit an innocent party to be penalized in court when one 
has the evidence to clear him but refuses to let it be used. 
And yet it is well that these manuscripts have been published ; 
if we take them at their face value, we shall have to admit that 
Quimby preceded Mrs. Eddy in the conception of mental heal- 
ing. But even at that we should hardly admit that Quimby 
was the first to conceive of mental healing; in fact Quimby 
himself admits that he is not. It is not our purpose to criti- 
cise the contents of this book, especially the quotations from 
the manuscripts, for they are now a half century old ; but we 
note with regret that the editor has deleted some of the 
manuscripts, and we wonder if it would not have been better 
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to print them as they were written. Admitting that Quimby 
did revive mental healing, one feels that but for the organizing 
power of Mrs. Eddy, who was one of Quimby's pupils, mental 
healing would have gone into the discard. Perhaps it is also 
true that but for the religionizing of mental healing by Mrs. 
Eddy it would have ceased to exist. 

As to the manuscripts themselves — in many places they are 
so shrouded in ambiguity one can scarcely imderstand what is 
meant : strange, crude, but interesting interpretations are made 
of passages of Scripture ; marvelous tales of cures are recorded, 
some in which the patient was not even visible to Quimby; 
strong attacks are made upon the clergy and physicians, in 
which they are called "blind leaders of the blind." But with- 
al, we venture the assertion that if Quimby were living today, 
he would probably rank with the best of psychiatrists and that 
he probably would leave the treatment of small pox and diph- 
theria to the "medical faculty." 

Bert Cunningham. 



Lombard Street: A Description of the Money Market. By Walter 
BaRchot. Edited and revised bv Hartley Withers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1921— xxiv, 348 pp. $2.50. 

Walter Bagehot began his Lombard Street in the autimin 
of 1870 and published it in the spring of 1873. The book 
has passed through edition after edition, and now after half 
a century it remains an economic classic with which every 
one who wishes to understand the history of the English credit 
system must be familiar. The introduction, "Lombard Street 
Today," was written by Mr. Withers shortly before the out- 
break of the Great War. In a volume coming from the press 
in 1921, one is surprised to find no word concerning the 
momentous happenings in England's money and credit world 
in recent years. Perhaps, however, it is wise to say nothing 
of the recent past in a place where it could hardly receive 
adequate consideration. One who reads again Bagehot's il- 
luminating chapters on banks and banking in England will be 
newly impressed with the author's genius in clearly stating 
principles which are fundamental to credit operations both in 

England and elsewhere. ,,, tt i- 

^ William H. Glasson. 
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The South's- Spiritual Grace 

Maristan Chapman 
Jacksonville, Florida 

With her growing prosperity, her new cities, her vast 
natural resources that are only just being developed, and with 
her rapidly expanding commercial influence, it would seem 
that the South was never in better condition. Yet, with all 
this outward-seeming development, there is "something rotten 
in the state," which only those who are within the heart of 
the South can understand. Examined from a material stand- 
point she is sound ; measured by every standard of commercial 
worth she is developing favorably ; but are we not in danger 
of giving up our essential character in exchange for this com- 
mercial prosperity? Do we not find ourselves weighing and 
measuring values by the standards of commerce, and noting 
these values in such symbols as $ $ $ and % % % ? 

It may be protested that an inward and spiritual grace is 
useless unless its presence is indicated by an outward and 
visible sign. To which we retort that the sign may so swell in 
popular estimation as to usurp the place of the grace entirely ; 
and a grace unsuspected and not used is non-existent for 
practical purposes. Our material prosperity should advertise 
and demonstrate our character, not usurp its place. 

The first step in putting a wrong matter right is to realize 
that it is wrong; the next, to penetrate to the heart of the 
wrongness; the last to discover and apply the remedy. This 
article frankly does the first and will seek to point out some 
reasons for the wrong condition; the third step must be 
worked out in practice, for no amount of theorising and writ- 
ing will put things straight. 
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It is impossible to generalise on any subject without, as it 
were, drawing all fish into the net of "general conclusions" and 
without making use of such didactic statements of fact as to 
cause each fish to cry out in exception and declare that "it is not 
so at all," according to his unique experience. /So I ask the 
reader to remember that when I use the term "the South" 
I am referring to that side of the South of which I treat at 
present, and not to marshall in opposition his host of con- 
trary personal experiences. At the same time I have clung to 
certain truisms which nobody caii dispute, deeming it best to 
use the truistic and the obvious whenever it helps the argument 
to do so. 

Our trouble lies chiefly in our having lost something of 
our past that has not been compensated for. This loss can be 
divided into four parts : The first is the lost art of self-criticism. 
We imagine that we do criticise ourselves and we say that 
"we know our faults"; but our criticism has much of vain- 
glory about it — we boast of our faults very much as if they 
were superior to other people's virtues. True self-criti- 
cism is not mere comment nor passive awareness of defect 
It is positive and active. It is an analytical study of one's 
make-up and an impartial drawing of comparisons between 
one's self and others, so that one finds out honestly how one 
stands in relation to the rest of the country. "One who stands 
alone, stands high." But we are not alone, in sober fact, and 
by imagining that we are, we "stand high" in our own esti- 
mation only and may be in danger of appearing as inconsequent 
pigmies to those around us. Our standard must be national 
as well as sectional, and we must practice self-criticism to 
better effect than we have done in the past. 

Our second loss is that of courtesy. It is not to be sup- 
posed that we can accommodate ourselves to the modem speed 
of living without compromising our old-fashioned leisurely 
courtesy, but that is no reason why the manners that we have 
still with us should be so abrupt. We speak now of "the 
aesthetic amenities of daily life" instead of "manners," but 
by whatever name we call them they are a part of daily 
living and cannot be dispensed with, whatever our rate of 
progress. Between members of a family they are largely re- 
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garded as unnecessary, and to this fact are to be traced all 
petty bickerings and quarrels. An utter disregard of the sugar 
coating for the pill of constant inter-conununication with our 
neighbors is apt to be fraught with dire results. We can't 
take each other neat. Disregard of courtesy in the home 
means a row; disregard of courtesy between nations means 
war, and disregard of courtesy between business neighbors 
means a breaking up of solidarity of purpose, — cracks in the 
ice floe that foretell coming dissolution. 

Our third loss is that of romance. This cannot be more 
tiian touched upon here, as it is a subject on which no two 
persons agree as to definition. We will call it here, for the 
purpose of this essay, "a spiritual aliveness to the ideal in 
human existence, and to the perfectability of everyday affairs." 
It is the counter^balance to weigh against the evident sordid- 
ness of what we are pleased, from quaint choice, to call our 
"real" life. Romance need not be old-fashioned. We call up 
pictures of our great grandparents in their pioneering days 
and think how "romantic" it must have been to live in those 
days. It was not romantic to them. It was just life, — and 
hard, dry life, too. The romance must have been there, but 
they could not see it. The romance of our lives is here, if we 
will use it. Think how "romantic" our age will seem a few 
generations hence, with its great men, great war, and great 
inventions. Let us penetrate to the ideal in our everyday busi- 
ness, in whatever we are trying to accomplish, and bend our 
energies to its attainment. To give only a small instance of the 
romance of machinery, let me cite the near approach to the 
ideal ball-bearing that makes possible hundreds of machines 
that were impracticable before, — ^the automobile, for instance. 

Our fourth loss is that of leisure. Lost leisure has brought 
in its wake so much misery and disaster that it sometimes 
makes us doubt the blessing of that "increased production" 
and "phenomenal growth of industry" that we hear so much 
about. Our tyrant machinery, causing a few of us to endure 
heavy drudgery that the rest of us may go free, is a melan- 
choly substitute for the less "advanced" state of civilization 
when we all had to do a certain amount of bodily work for 
our own preservation. The class distinction of master and 
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servant is fading, but what will it profit tis if it only fades 
to give place .to the slavery of man to his brother ? This is a 
national rather than a sectional question, but in the South it 
is complicated by the race problem, which, if we do not grapple 
with it voluntarily, will solve itself for us in a disastrous 
fashion. 

How can we reconcile the rate at which we live, or rather 
the rate at which we make others live for us— for most of our 
living is done at second-hand — ^how can we reconcile this with 
the "time to think things over," which is so essential to all 
sound accomplishment? How shall we continue to act with- 
out thinking when our reserve of inherited instinct is used 
up? We mostly "act on a hunch." That is all very well so 
long as the supply lasts, but hunches are the fruit of past 
knowledge, sometimes knowledge that we didn't know we 
possessed. They grow on the tree of meditation, and we are 
now using up those we had packed in barrels against the 
winter of our brainlessness, our season of No-time. "Hunches" 
for the future must be built up of real thought now, or we shall 
rtm out of brains entirely. To think, we must have leisure, 
and by that I do not mean recreation, for this is becoming our 
hardest and most absorbing business. I mean mental leisure, 
leisure with which to weigh, consider and plan ; and, in addition, 
more actual physical relaxation. For this is the only way to 
endure our haggard, nerve-drawn business condition. 

It seems impossible to recall present day attention to that 
which was good in the past without being attacked at once 
as reactionary and accused of attempting to clog the wheels of 
progress by thrusting dry sticks of regret for the "good old 
times" between the spokes. Conservatism has become a term 
of reproach. In spite of this, let us go on, taking as our axiom 
the fact that truth never grows old, and postulating that those 
who are busy and hurried may well rest awhile to hear it 
reiterated by those who now have leisure to meditate. 

Good business is not incompatible with courtesy, and value 
may be measured otherwise than in dollars. So widely is this 
being recognized that courtesy and a leisurely manner are being 
taught at so much per lesson in our business colleges and ad- 
vocated through the mails in correspondence courses. Why, 
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then, are we neglecting to use our natural heritage of these 
qualities? The southern spirit must survive to transmit the 
traditions of "the Old South" from generation to generation, 
that the commercial lump may be leavened. 

In history we read of "the light of civilization." What is 
this light? It is the light that illiunines our picture of the 
past and that light is made up, not of what people do, but of 
what they are. It is what we are that will count in future 
years when the history of this country is being written. A man 
who is said to have done much for his country is recognized 
in a few dry biographies, and is forgotten when they are no 
longer fashionable reading. But the man of fine personality 
and strong character who lives an ordinary life in such man- 
ner as to glorify it by his having lived it, — ^that man lives for- 
ever in the hearts made better by his life. So with a country. 
Its material kingdom disappears with the perishable materials 
of which it is built, but its spirit lives through the ages. 

When we desire our sons and daughters to go into business, 
we send them at their most impressionable age to colleges to 
take courses at so much per dose. From which treatment they 
return to us, as a rule, ambitious, progressive, confident, full 
of technical learning; in a word, businesslike. This is what 
we expect, but do we not too often find that they have paid 
their fee in quality of character in exchange for valuable head- 
furniture ? Do they not seem more ready to "do," or to "get," 
than to "be" ? The three should go together ; if a dish contains 
three essential ingredients it will not be palatable with one of 
them left out. When our young folk come back to us 
"hardened," and we are unable to explain the change, we put it 
down to their being "modern," and try not to mind that their 
way of "doing business" jars on our idea of "being business- 
like." But it is possible that we may be in the right of it. 
Right is not the sole property of the modern youth, nor wrong 
the invariable dictator of the old fogey. We of the last gener- 
ation are getting so used to being put in our place that we are 
like to be put out of it, if we don't take care. Our soul may 
have grown small and shrivelled in our body, but we are not 
yet so bald that you can see our brains. 

The South has always been the land of refinement and 
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chivalry, of leisurely courtesy and boundless hospitality, "the 
land of fair women and brave men." We can best play our 
part in helping to make America the greatest country that the 
world has yet seen by refusing to lose our individuality. If 
we are to be a powerful influence in the development of the 
nation, we must be true to ourselves, for the greatest gift we 
can bring to our country is our true character. 

If the South is to do her part in the making of the nation 
she must not be dissolved. She must not permit herself to 
become so many acres for the development of industry. For- 
eign countries think and speak of America with only the 
manufacturing states in mind. Even among educated persons 
"the southern states" are confused with the states of South 
America, and they are still talked of in England as "the seced- 
ing states that were beaten in the American Civil War", or 
"the states where the cotton comes from." Surely in face 
of this we do not need a second World War to shake us out 
of our indolence of thinking, to startle us into common sense, 
to make us see the urgency of the cry for more soul and less 
body in our industrial development. 

Another thing we must not fail to realize is that we do 
not inherit commercial ability. We acquire it, or import 
it,— quite a diflFerent matter. Northern states can wear the 
garment of commercial enterprise straightforwardly and look 
well in it, but the style does not become us in the South, and 
we should not try to wear it ready-made. We must cut it to 
fit and to suit us. It is not the dress we should have chosen 
in any case, but we can make it do — with cutting over. 

As we watch the growth of a town like Chattanooga wc 
look earnestly for signs of her industrial and commercial de- 
termination, and we soon see that she is taking her self- 
inflicted title too literally. We recoil from the appellation "The 
Dynamo of Dixie." A few years ago we read of "Dominant 
Dayton," when that flourishing Ohio town was undergoing 
a boom; it was neat and expressive of the purpose of the 
people. We had no quarrel with it. But "Dynamo of Dixie" 
has a terribly incongruous sound. It is too much like bringing 
our household labor-saving machinery into the drawing-room 
in order to exhibit our efficiency to all visitors. 
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The North has much to teach us in the way of business 
efficiency; we can emulate its virtues and graft them into 
our own character, — remembering that grafting is a process 
quite diflFerent from uprooting to plant anew. And if we are 
not quite so efficient or not quite so successful; if our old- 
fashioned "manners'* prove a drawback to our material pro- 
gress and we are thereby "diflFerent" from others, are we al- 
together the losers? Is not a donkey of our own better than 
the horse of another? Have we nothing to give in exchange 
for all we learn? Are we to take and take and not repay? 
Have we no intellectual pride? Or are we just "a section of 
the country where they have negroes and bad roads"? What 
have we, specifically, to contribute to the nation ? 

First, to take a negative point, we are not of such mixed 
origin as those sections of the country that have been sub- 
jected to immigration from all parts of Europe. We are 
mainly of Scotch and English stock. Second, our leisurely 
manner, our laziness as we should call it, which is owing 
mainly to our climate, makes toward meditation and con- 
sideration. We are not nervously "keyed up." If we would 
let our meditative instincts have a larger place in our com- 
mercial interests, they would do much to cotmteract the scram- 
bling ambition that measures progress in statistics. Third, we 
have vast resources of nature that we are quite capable of de- 
veloping for ourselves if we were not so indolent, and if we 
had not acquired the confirmed habit of calling ourselves poor. 
We long ago recovered, economically, from the eflFects of the 
Gvil War, and we might as well admit it, and come out from 
behind that shield for our laziness. We don't wish to be like 
the old lady who would not say "Hurrah for Harding!", on 
the ground that she "had never recognized any President save 
JeflFerson Davis, and, please God, she never would." 

The development of the South must be done by the South 
herself. The growth must be from the seed of southern 
strength of purpose and southern intellectual pride and south- 
em industry. If this is not done, we shall find the fairest and 
most cultured civilization of modem times tumed to com- 
mercial advantage and exploited. We are in a fair way to 
being developed from the outside in; we are being adopted 
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by capital from a more industrious as well as a more industrial 
section than our own. Are we going to submit through the 
weak fear that the alternative is to perish? 

There is no reason why the South should not retain her 
independence of character while marching forward with world 
progress. Indeed, she will march all the better for it. There 
is a middle ground between the idle, impractical, slipshod 
methods and a crisp, tight commercial determination to pursue 
material advancement. And all this progress is such a dazzling 
thing that we are blinded to the one-sided grotesqueness of 
the monster we are building, and we are so busy patting our- 
selves on the back that we are like to forget that "the devil 
who tells us we do well, may say our deeds are chronicled in 
hell." 

Just as forests are levelled to make place for cities, just as 
flowers are ploughed under to make arable land for crop- 
raising, so our manners are giving way to our haste, our hos- 
pitality to our instinct for gain, and our intellectualism to our 
commercialism. But though in material nature we cannot 
have both forest and planed lumber, both flowers and culti- 
vated land, yet in the things of the spirit it is possible to add 
the new without relinquishing the old. We must conserve 
our spiritual forests and have some, at least, of our intellectual 
flowers left. The time has come for us to awake from that 
profound lack of con:q)rehension that is a perfect revelation of 
ignorance, and to become aware of our responsibilities. We 
must keep alive the traditions of the old South. We must de- 
clare them unashamed, and not half-laugh them away as a 
weakness of a past generation. 

Who will arise as prophet and interpreter of the South to 
recall her to her real self ? Who will make her realise her value 
to the nation? Who will declaim against the unadulterated 
commercialism that is encroaching on her fair name? Who 
will tell of her great hidden strength of heart and soul and 
proclaim that "the soul is everjrthing, and all industry is gauged 
by its eflFect on the freedom and enlargement of the soul"? 
Or will she be her own interpreter and so let her fine tradi- 
tions so shine through her commercial life that for all time she 
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will be looked upon as the firist to establish harmony between 
spirit and matter in the world of "fact" and "business"? 

Material prosperity is much harder to endure than material 
poverty. We prayed through many hard years that we could 
be poor gracefully. Can we endure prosperity so well? In 
a word, Can we afford to be rich? We must look well into 
our consciences before we answer this question, for the loss of 
our spiritual grace is too high a price to pay for any material 
gain, and if we cannot prosper commercially without paying 
that price, we shall have to face the fact that we cannot 
afford to be rich. If we lose our true southern spirit we will 
retrogress, no matter how great our commercial development. 
Such development is not only right but inevitable. It is un- 
avoidable ; it is in the direct line of our march ; but without the 
spirit it is deadly. 
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Cooperative Production and the Economics 
of Agriculture 

S. D. Cromer and Brycb Edwards 

The Uniyertity of Missouri 

The problem of agriculture at present is so to organize it 
as to be able to make it function properly in a new world of 
specialization and large business. Cooperation is necessary to 
place the farmer on an equal footing with organized business 
and labor. Cooperative enterprises are limited, however, by 
physical laws and by the laws of human nature. People do 
not cooperate, in general, unless they are driven to it. In 
agriculture the fact of distance and the immovable condition 
of land, make the nucleus of cooperation a local affair ; hence 
to be successful the interests of the local community must be 
in common. Differences in soil may cause differences in 
quality of products that would prevent handling the products 
cooperatively. The irregularity of time in production, such 
as different ripening periods of varieties of apples, makes for 
differences in interests of growers. There are many barriers 
in physical nature to voluntary cooperation, yet it is in the 
diversity and peculiarities of human nature that the most seri- 
ous draw-backs are found which have been the cause of most 
of the futile efforts and failures in cooperation. 

To get at the fundamental principles underlying the limit- 
ations of cooperation in agriculture imposed by the facts of 
human nature that will operate under the competitive-indi- 
vidual-initiative system, it will be necessary to analyze the 
human equation of production. 

Does man strive to produce for utility or value? Obviously 
a farmer producing wheat would only have to produce a very 
few bushels to produce sufficient for his own needs. Then 
the utility of the balance of his wheat is measured by him only 
in those other needs he can fill by exchanging that wheat. It 
is of no use to him unless he can sell it, and the degree of 
utility of the wheat is determined by the price he gets for it. 
Then he produces for value in the main. 
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What is value? Value implies a comparison and a pref- 
erence. A thing has value when one values it more than 
something else and is willing to give up something for it. What 
has value to one person may have no value to another, how- 
ever, for each man has a standard of his own which cannot 
be predicted, for it is as variable as human nature itself. An 
article must be useful to have value, and yet the air and water 
are the most useful and have no value. Then in addition to 
being useful it must be scarce. It must be something that 
someone else wants also, and that one cannot have for the 
asking. That competition for its possession determines its 
scarcity and makes value. 

Any product that has value presupposes labor to have beei^ 
expended in securing it. Labor is an expenditure of effort to 
secure some form of wealth, for no products of value can be 
obtained without labor. Even bounties of nature, such as fish, 
game, and fruits are secured through the labor of hunting, 
fishing, and gathering. Though all products of value entail 
labor, it does not follow that all labor produces wealth. A 
thing must be useful to be of value, and, since a surplus pro- 
duction above human wants is useless, it has no value. 

In any production there are a ntunber of phases of human 
energy expended. Some form of labor directed by intelli- 
gence is necessary in securing the product, in changing it, or in 
the rearrangement of its component parts. Labor is helpless 
without intelligence, as much so as intelligence is helpless with- 
out labor. The engineer and the laborers are both indis- 
pensable in the construction of a bridge. 

The labor of invention is largely intellectual and all pro- 
duction is contingent upon its ramifications and efficiency. The 
simplest process must attribute its existence to invention; all 
that human beings have or live by are the fruits of inventive 
intellect. No productive enterprise should disregard the hope 
and need for inventive research. 

The labor of supervision is necessary in all productive col- 
lective enterprises. For collective enterprises to be without 
supervision is chaos and anarchy, and will result in the dissipa- 
tion of energy. The larger the scale of production, the more 
important complete supervision and coordination become. 
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Then in so far as agricnltnre lacks stq)ervision, just tbat far 
it is ranning anmck Mindly. A big problem of agricaltare is 
to secure supervision in the gradii^ and marketing of products. 
The assembling and redistribution of the more ixaportznt agri- 
cultural products are immense tasks, jret, in most cases, diis 
work is done without any comprdiensive supervision. It is a 
cc^ective enterprise operated by many independent-acting 
agents; hence it operates with confusion, conflict, and waste. 

Labor, as it is here used, implies tiie suffering of pain, — 
the suffering from exertion or denial. The accomplishment of 
an3rthing implies forgoing some altemative. Mankind does 
not generally work except under the pressure of necessity. A 
man may desire to suffer a greater tonnage of labor, working 
independently, rather than to have lesser pain that might be 
secured through compulsion or cooperation, and farmers of all 
peoples are so predisposed. 

Time is an element of labor, for time is life itself, and to 
give up time for production is to suffer the pain of forgoing 
the pursuit of pleasure. A man cannot work every hour of 
the day, or every day of the year, or every year of his life. 
The time element in the use of capital b a service to the dis- 
tribution of labor in time and deserves payment therefor. 
Cooperation in agricultural production saves labor by less pain- 
ful distribution as to time. The actual working hours are re- 
duced and cheaper capital is secured by more elastic credits. 
It makes the fanner a more efficient worker and powerful in 
bargaining. 

Originally a man performed all of the phases of labor, 
more or less, independently. There could be but little division 
of labor for the man who ran arotmd through trees picking 
up his food as fortune permitted and sleeping where night 
fotmd him. The benefits of intellect, of invention, of time, of 
capital, of communion with other men were to him denied 
by his own narrow personal knowledge and skill. It is division 
of labor and specialization that have helped pull mankind from 
this mire of incompetence and ignorance. 

Division of labor presupposes consdous association and this 
is the age of association. Of the thousands of processes of 
our everyday life,— eating, sleeping, homebuilding, production, 
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pleasure, — all are contingent upon innumerable acts of asso- 
ciation. These associations take the form of competition, com- 
munism, cooperation or compulsion. The degree of asso- 
ciations into specialization, is the degree of economy and effi- 
ciency of society. Agriculture by its very nature is restricted 
in associations and integration, so that the benefits of division 
of labor have not been and cannot be very far extended. 

The association of mankind is instinctive. Very early 
in the history of mankind there was the association of the 
family when the man did his special work, the woman hers 
and often the children still another special task. When asked 
why he had a family, an American Indian replied that he had 
a family because his wife cooked his meals, carried his loads, 
made his wigwam, and his children gathered fuel. These asso- 
ciations were carried further in the dan and tribe where some 
men made spears, others caught fish, and some caught animals 
and tanned skins, according to their abilities and desires, and 
practiced exchange. 

Another and later form of assodation was coercive, as in 
slavery. There were many forms of this group labor, as the 
galley slave of the Romans, and the Egyptian regal slaves who 
were chained and worked in unison as so many teams of horses. 

We find a milder and more pleasant assodation for the 
division of labor in the serfdom system of Western Europe, 
where the master furnished the protection and intdlect, and 
the man performed the manual labor. Under this system 
labor was an obligation and though it brought rewards in 
greater production and protection, it was in time supplanted 
by the more equitable guild system. 

Under the guild system it was only those of merit who 
could labor and secure the benefits of labor. The obligation 
of labor was changed into a privilege. Here association and 
division of labor was a process imposing a hardship on those 
who were not permitted to participate, whether it be manual 
or intellectual labor. 

This guild system of assodation has evolved into our system 
of master and man of industry. Barriers arose between the 
units of the division of labor. They became dissodated and 
separated. As the life of manager and workman became less 
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and less familiar and the aims of capital and manual labor 
widened in their viewpoints, social association to a large extent 
ceased. As fraternity and sympathetic understanding are the 
basis of harmonious association, there has arisen from mutual 
suspicion a, great chasm of misunderstanding, as great among 
capitalists as among laborers. Suspicion is the product of 
lack of sympathy ; ignorance b^ets doubt ; a sense of opposing 
aims causes hatred and class consciousness; and class con- 
sciousness is the mother of conflict and discord. As the one- 
ness of purpose of our system is revealed tmder introspection 
it becomes apparent that mankind is a unified association striv- 
ing through the division of labor and cooperation with pro- 
ductive competition to produce the needs of its life in the most 
economical and efficient manner. In the large we all have our 
shoulders against the same wheel and our interests are in com- 
mon. The dissensions that arise are either the product of 
ignorance or grievances over the perpetual shifting scale of 
evaluation. 

The hardest thing in human life is to obey or conform 
to rules. In addition, the long centuries of hardships and 
inequality suffered by labor have made the freedom-loving 
American farmer look with distaste upon any association or 
combination in which he loses a part of his independence. Even 
if dividing work and working together would bring greater 
accomplishments to the farmer, it is most difficult for him to 
cooperate. Within certain limits the price-value of labor or 
capital is based on scarcity and utility ; therefore the farmer's 
aim should be to make his products as useful as possible and 
prevent over-production, — which necessitates cooperation. 

The ultimate solution of human association would be the 
distinct consciousness of every person that he is a member 
of a collective undertaking, with the firm resolution to cooper- 
ate in it. This is at present beyond the development of the 
human race. Self-interest, prejudice, and ignorance, coupled 
with the present state of himian mental development, make it 
impossible. In practice, cooperation for production has always 
failed, most strikingly in agriculture. 

To adjust most nearly valuation on a fair and equitable 
basis there must be an equilibriiun between supply and demand. 
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The health of the social body depends upon it. Over-supply 
results in the cheapening of the price per unit of the labor 
going into the production. It results in waste of wealth and 
energy. Underproduction results in too great competition for 
too few goods, with resultant inflated prices and dissatisfac- 
tion. Certain wants of some men will remain unsatisfied. 
Agriculture needs a balanced production, which calls for 
balanced population, rational production and consumption. 
To function, the barometer of supply and demand presup- 
poses freedom of labor and competition, which means that 
labor may work at that industry that pays the most money. It 
results in a continual seeking for a more renumerative job, and 
a shifting of labor from one kind of production to another. 
Since self-interest and competition are universal, this looking 
for greater profits is ever awake and ever vigilant, tending to 
result ih an equilibrium of prices, and since an equilibrium of 
prices means an adjustment of supply to demand, the freedom 
of labor results in social health. Likewise, capitalists and entre- 
preneurs are continually seeking the more profitable fields. 
Production that is below the needs of mankind pays well be- 
cause of its scarcity, and therefore attracts new entrepreneurs 
and new capital until the supply and demand are balanced. 

The adjustment of supply to demand by freedom of labor 
and competition does not work automatically and quickly, but 
very clumsily. In specialization men are not trained so that 
they can quickly change occupations at will. Lack of infor- 
mation and erroneous conceptions of the earnings of others 
hinder its correct action; personal preferences and immobility 
alter its ready adjustments. It so happens that some indus- 
tries lend themselves to an economic adjustment of supply and 
demand and others do not with ease. Large manufacturing 
interests can get information as to the needs of their trade 
and, if there is greater demand, quickly increase their produc- 
tion, or if there is an oversupply, withhold production to the 
point of demand, thus stabilizing prices and saving loss. The 
larger the industry and the quicker its turnover, the better it is 
able to keep the supply universally near the demand point at the 
desired price. Farmers are at a great disadvantage in corre- 
lating supply and demand, because, first, the millions of farmers 
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work independently and without knowledge of what other 
farmers are doing, and, second, the nature of the capital in- 
vested on the farm, the land and improvements, is such that 
it cannot easily be diverted into other lines of industry. 

The labor on the farm is not so easily shifted into more re- 
munerative fields since, though the farmer is highly special- 
ized, yet his skill cannot be used in industry. If he goes into 
an urban occupation, it must, in general, be as a common lab- 
orer. As a merchant he frequently fails, due to lack of com- 
mercial skill. The farmer is usually so isolated from urban 
life than he cannot find more remunerative jobs. He does not 
learn of them. It is a good thing for agriculture that the sur- 
plus young men of the rural districts go to industrial centers, 
for this reduces agricultural production and the supply of 
farm labor, thereby increasing the wage of those remaining. 
Seasonal production hampers the free movement of farm labor 
into the most remunerative production. It is only in the long 
time striving to hit the highest market and to grow the crops 
whose prices give promise of being high, that farmers partially 
succeed in stabilizing production. 

Concentration of production and distribution is a rule whidi 
results from attempts to control the supply to meet the needs 
of the public demand over the whole of a given territory. The 
large enterprises are not only the result of the law of concen- 
tration, but also of an ever-widening market. In addition to 
economic benefits of gauging supply to demand, concentration 
into big companies produces more wealth at the same cost 
and allows for the utilization of by-products. The larger the 
industry, the higher the degree of specialization in production 
with its economic savings, and the wider range of vision has 
the industry in regard to correct supply and correct distribution. 
It is through a more efficient distribution, less overhead per 
unit, and in superior bargaining power that the large industry 
has the big advantage over the small industry. In production 
the small plant can often equal or excel the large plant in effi- 
ciency. Mammouth industries are commendable, for the con- 
sumers are admitted to the benefits of the large production by 
reduced prices, and the laborer gets higher wages and better 
working conditions in general. Beyond a certain point con- 
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centration of industry has been found to be uneconomic. The 
large stores in Paris, — ^the Louvre and Bon March6, — have not 
found it practical to go beyond a certain point. Railways find 
it practical to let independent farmers and entrepreneurs ex- 
ploit the territory through which they run. 

Though the large industry is of service to man, small in- 
dustry is more favorable to a good distribution of wealth and 
social peace, and the small industry need not be powerless or 
improgressive in comparison to the large industry, for small 
producers may associate and adopt common agencies without 
sacrificing their independence. Through cooperative societies 
a large number of small industries might be on a competitive 
par with the large corporation in bargaining power and eco- 
nomic distribution. 

Concentration of capital and labor into large industries, or 
of small industries into cooperative societies, causes to follow 
in its wake the specialization into one particular branch of pro- 
duction and then the absorption of all industries complementary 
to this specialization. The Standard Oil Company operates 
as subsidiary companies large fleets of vessels, its own rail- 
roads, freight cars, retail stations, factories for manufacturing 
drills and equipment, etc. The Citrus Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation of California owns its own timber lands and a mill for 
making boxes, a supply company, etc. This development of 
subsidiary industries is called integration, and is one step 
farther in specialization, enabling a concern to push the pro- 
duction of certain items toward the point of perfection. It 
may be called cooperative-specialization. 

All forms of industry tend to localization or grouping into 
r^ons. The reason for this is that a large regional market is 
economic to buyers and attracts them. Proximity to supplies 
or favorable producing conditions are other causes. This 
grouping occurs only with those industries doing export and 
distant trading. The competitive concerns may compose a 
r^ional industry ; there are always more or less benefits se- 
cured by cooperation in details. 

The nature of the business of farming imposes exceptions 
to the economic laws of business in general. Because farms 
are scattered over whole areas of cultivated ground and cannot 
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be moved, the law of concentration of industry cannot be ap- 
plied to agriculture in general. A large farm is no more con- 
centrated than a small one. In fact, the operation of the small 
farm might be more concentrated. Farm operations that are 
too extensive or intensive inevitably bring losses, following the 
law of diminishing returns. A family-sized farm has proved 
to be the most economic unit of production under the present 
system. 

There can be very little division of labor on the farm. This 
is not only due to the impracticability either of large units or 
concentration, but also due to the nature of the work. The 
work is spread out over the various seasons of the year and is 
so varied in character that one man must do a great many 
different tasks. In fact, the more successful he is in securing 
a multiple rotation and an all-season variety of work so as to 
keep himself busy at all times, the more efficient is the oper- 
ation. Climatic conditions, insect pests, and other variable 
conditions make the work intermittent and impossible of 
thorough time-planning. 

The; law of integration cannot be applied to the farm imit 
chiefly due to the smallness of the unit and because, in larger 
estates, of lack of requisite machinery, capital and technical 
ability. Some of the large plantations of the South produce 
and manufacture many of the items for local consumption on 
the plantation. However, making a farm self-sufficing and in- 
dependent is not integration, but polyculture. The farmer 
might produce many of the things he needs on the farm at idle 
times, but to attempt complete self-sufficiency is neither feasible 
nor economic. It results in low production per man and the 
miserable peasantry found in early agriculture and in the back- 
ward regions of the world today. In the Revolutionary period 
in the United States the production per family was 1% times 
its own needs. The family production of the present-day 
American farm is three times its needs. 

It is clear that the process of industrializing the farm is 
confined within narrow limits. That explains why so many 
failures and disappointments have occurred and are occuring in 
the evolution of farming. As a country becomes more densely 
populated the evolution of agriculture makes attempts at con- 
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centration through intensive farming. Capital is concentrated 
into a smaller tract of land by enriching the ground, by irri- 
gation, and by enlarging the bill of labor per acre. In this way 
the acre-yield has been multiplied three, four, and even more 
times in such countries as England, Germany, and France. 
There is also a tendency to change from low-valued cereals to 
higher priced vegetables and fruits for human consumption, 
which can )rield great values per acre. So the farmers of parts 
of Europe and around our large cities may receive several 
hundred dollars of produce from an acre in a season. This 
is still further concentrated by covering the ground with glass 
and producing crops out of season. More than a thousand 
dollars from a single acre have been obtained in this way near 
Chicago. In France especially the labor given to an acre is 
intensified by growing crops for seeds. Specialties are grown 
instead of staple field crops. Thus it would seem from the 
European precedent that the concentration of agriculture tends 
to specialization in market gardening, production of specialties, 
heavy fertility charges, and the most labor possible per acre. 
In general this results in a cheapening of labor, in more labor 
by hand and less with machinery, and in small farms. 

This tendency is sanctioned and promoted by the leading 
teachers and governments of Europe. Their doctrine is to 
make greater national resources and independence by the great- 
est possible production per acre, regardless of the unfavorable 
production per man. From the viewpoint of the agriculturist 
this is a false ideal. The farmer will gain most in prosperity 
and standing with the true ideal of the maximtun production 
per man on a large rather than a small farm. It is well known 
that the peasantry which results from much hand work on 
small tracts with the resultant small income is one of the most 
ignoble and depraved classes of people on earth. The hope 
of the agricultural industry, according to the American ideal, 
is to extend the work of a man by the use of machinery and 
improved devices and science so as to economize labor, gain 
time, and reduce costs in terms of labor-pains as well as in 
terms of dollars, — and still further to substitute animal and 
mechanical power for human labor and to develop animals that 
will better serve the farmer. 
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Because agriculture by its nature is not conducive to con- 
centration, to division of labor, and to integration as a produc- 
tive business, the conclusion is that individual enterprise in 
production must be the rule. 

Exceptions to this generalization are common. In a great 
many localities in the Central Valley the farmers cooperate in 
production by exchanging labor, and in the North they cooper- 
ate by making maple sugar in parties; elsewhere they incor- 
porate for drainage purposes, exterminating pests and disease, 
and so on. But these side issues are only incidental to the 
main problem. 

To summarize: the business of farming cannot be indus- 
trialized as manufacturing is. Farming does not lend itself 
to divisions of labor, to concentration of capital or to integra- 
tion. The conclusion is that production in farming is best 
done by the family-sized farm. The peasant farm is so small 
that the farmer is weighed down with drudging labor which 
pays him only a meager labor income. His standard of living 
is low, his children are not educated, and in many cases he be- 
comes a despicable and radical citizen. On the other hand, the 
very large, so-called bonanza farms are less efficient in pro- 
duction than the family-sized farm. Socially they are a blight, 
for in the communities in which they predominate there are 
inferior churches, schools, and undesirable social life. The 
laborers are in many cases hard-driven and live a barren life. 

Not only is the family-sized farm more efficient in pro- 
duction but also it is more desirable socially. The country 
must produce, in the long run, the population of the world. 
In the present generation it produces the population of the 
country and a part of that of the cities. The human resource 
is the most valuable asset of any country or community, and it 
is the family-sized farm that produces the highest type of 
human beings. This optimum-sized farm gives the maximum 
production per man with the highest possible labor income. 
The European policy of securing the highest production per 
acre, which leads to small farms and very great intensity of 
labor per acre, results in meager labor income ; and the more 
agreeable work that issues from a large farm and the use of 
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machinery results in the family-sized farm which is able to 
support the family in comfort and well-being, to educate and 
rear sound, conservative children. 

A family-sized farm is a two-man farm, requiring a hired 
hand in addition to operator. The question as to the number 
of acres for a two-man farm has been the subject for much 
research which has yielded valuable information. The kind of 
product has important bearing on the size of the farm. His- 
tory has revealed that the economic superiority of one size 
over another is dependent in one phase on the respective rela- 
tive advantages in regard to certain kinds of products. A 
given farm may be rich or poor or may be especially adapted 
to certain uses. The production of grains, of sheep, or of 
beef cattle requires many more acres than the production of 
fruits, vegetables or dairy products. 

In England from 1850 to 1880 the tendency for large farms 
of 500 to 1,000 acres was due to the satisfactory profits from 
grains and livestock. However, the agricultural crisis of 1880 
with its flood of cheap grains and meats from foreign sources, 
annihilated the profits of the old type of farming. Tenants 
refused to rent the larger farms, finding it more profitable to 
take a fifty to one-hundred acre farm and feed stock, run 
dairies, or grow vegetables. It was only these crops that 
the Englishman could produce as cheaply as the foreigners 
after considering transportation charges and perishability. 

Though the large type of farm no longer paid well in Eng- 
land it persisted, due to the disinclination of the landed gentry 
to subdivide or sell the land from their family. The land had 
too high a selling-price because of its possible future value, or 
because of alternative uses, such as for sports, shooting, or 
country estates. Conditions of sale prevented many farms 
from being subdivided. The small farm, however, paid the 
landlord the highest rent. The maintenance of large farms 
through lowering the rent has caused the production of grains 
in Etigland which could have been imported more cheaply, 
consequently lowering the total agricultural wealth produc- 
tion. Therefore it may be concluded that the first considera- 
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tion in arriving at the optimum family-size of farm is that of 
the most profitable crops which can be grown in the community 
under consideration. 

Under general diversified farming conditions in the United 
States, the optimum family-sized farm is from 200 to 250 
acres in area. The American general farm of from 200 to 
400 acres makes the largest labor income for the operator, 
affording him sufficient income for a desirable living and 
enabling him properly to raise and educate his children. After 
long investigation and research, Professor O. R. Johnson 
found that on the large Missouri farms in Johnson Qjunty a 
man handled over 75 acres of land, whereas on small farms he 
handled only 15 acres. The smaller farms yielded only a few 
hundred dollars in labor income, whereas the larger farms 
yielded over one thousand dollars in labor income. The relative 
overhead costs, such as costs of buildings and equipment, were 
always higher on the small farms. It has been observed in 
Denmark that the farmer with less than around 25 acres is 
radical. 

Mr. Johnson found that it is better for a man to rent 200 
acres when he has $5,000 capital than it is for him to own a 
small farm. To own land a farmer must first set aside 
$5,000 for equipment capital. If he has any additional money 
he may well make half payment on eighty acres in a com- 
munity where he can rent additional land. As he accumulates 
more money he may make additional purchases until he owns 
the optimum-sized farm. Extensive surveys revealed the fact 
that the labor income of tenants was $500 and that of part 
owners on the same sized farms was $456, whereas the labor 
income of owners was only $314. It is evident from these 
findings, economically considered, that it is better to have 
tenantry on large farms than ownership on small farms. Fig- 
ures reveal the fact that the owner farming his own land 
makes a higher rate of interest than owners renting their 
land for cash or shares. This is an unalterable check to 
tenantry. 

The application of capital to land is found to be definitely 
fixed at an optimum amount from which diminishing returns 
set in, whether more or less is applied. From an investment 
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of $40 to $85 an acre in Missouri the labor income increased 
in amount, but a greater investment required allowance for 
so much interest that the total net labor income was reduced. 

Education is found to be an important factor in the effi- 
ciency of the farmer. In the surveys one man in seven of 
low incomes had more than a rural school education, whereas 
one in three of the higher incomes had more than a rural school 
education. 

A summary of the nature of farming shows that the family- 
sized-farm of the maximum production per man is the most 
efficient and satisfactory means of production and that the 
nature of the product, education, land tenure and the amount 
of applied capital are factors in labor income. When the in- 
dividual farmer has produced his crops he then has to bargain 
with the organized business world for their sale and for his 
purchases. Herein he is weak and nearly helpless because 
alone he cannot sell in large quantities. He cannot guarantee 
uniform quality. He has not the facilities for standardization, 
for economical large-scale handling, for advertising, for estab- 
lishing trade connections, or reducing the unit cost of shipping 
and selling. He is ignorant of marketing and markets and has 
not the training or ability to bargain with the commercial world, 
nor has he the power and wealth to secure justice and fair 
treatment. Cooperation is the star to which the farmer must 
fix his hope for efficiency and success in distribution and pur- 
chasing. By organization in large societies the farmers can 
satisfy the consumers and get the largest share of the selling 
price of his goods, as well as buy his supplies on the closest 
margin. Farming lends itself to cooperation in buying and 
selling perhaps better than does industry, because the burden 
of marketing farm products is greatly increased by the small- 
ness of the farm unit. Production is by a small entity, the 
farm ; and consumption is by a small unit, the family. With a 
specialized world a very complicated and far-reaching market- 
ing system is necessary. It is not the hope of cooperation to 
simplify to any great extent, if any, the marketing system, but 
it is hoped that cooperation may reduce the frictions and 
wastes and lessen the social burden entailed in unintelligent, 
sporadic, spasmodic, and dishonest handling of goods. 
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The present system does not adjust supply and demand,— 
the marketing machinery is too clumsy. There is not enough 
centralization of direction for its complexity, and it is ex- 
pensively run. The operators may be criticised for inefficiency, 
dishonesty and unfairness. But not knowing market require- 
ments the farmers send products to the market centers that arc 
unfit for sale or use unless they are worked over at great ex- 
pense. Jobbers must continually strive to remedy the anarchy 
of spasmodic gluts and surplus. The whole distribution sys- 
tem works badly because it operates in disjointed parts instead 
of as a coordinating whole. 
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Thackeray's Romanticism 
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With confidence one may look to Mr. James Branch Cabell 
to make two blades of romanticism grow where only one, or 
none at all, grew before. In the case of Thackeray, as else- 
where, he finds what he seeks. But his evidence, as he pre- 
sents it on a few odd pages of Beyond Life, is strangely, and 
unnecessarily, superficial. Surer proof would be of a more 
subtle, more recondite, character than that Thackeray "avoids 
many a logical outcome of circumstance .... by killing off 
somebody and blinding the reader with a tear-drenched hand- 
kerchief ;" or that he holds in reserve always the "unsuspected 
document*' with which the god may step out of the machine 
and right matters at the end. So much one can accept as 
tokens that Thackeray, whether romanticist or not, was im- 
doubtedly an imperfect technician. Less credible is Mr. 
Cabell's assertion that Thackeray's romanticism lies patent in 
the fact that a historical novel, Esmond, is his best work. For 
in Esmond, certainly, Thackeray has shown the body of the 
time its form and pressure so successfully that the effect is 
as realistic as in the novel of contemporary life. No one has 
ever felt that there were two Thackerays, one the realist of 
nineteenth century London, the other the historical romancer 
of the eighteenth century. For purely surface indications of 
his romanticism one might better cite his fairy story. The Rose 
and the Ring, or his chanting of bouillabaise and the mahogany- 
tree. 

But his romanticism lies deeper than that. By Freudian 
slips he reveals himself. In his comments on fiction, as they 
appear explicit in criticism or implicit in parody, one detects, 
out of peradventure, that the avowed realist of Pendennis, The 
Newcomes, and Vanity Fair was in point of fact a romanticist, 
though frustrate. Honest-to-goodness, cross-my-heart-and- 
hope-to-die romance-writing was impossible for him; his eyes 
looked at life and the arts of fiction-making too keenly. A 
fleering spirit of truth sat in his brain and refused to suppress 
its comment. But somehow his romanticism had to come out. 
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So it took vent in the sentiment and didacticism which so oddly 
color his satire. There is just one Thackeray, but he boasts 
two soul-sides, one to face the world with, and one — his heart 
of hearts — ^romantic. 

I 

The twinship discloses itself in his reminiscence of his 
early novel-reading and more so in his criticism of contem- 
porary fiction, his own or others'. Throughout his life he en- 
joyed romances, especially those, paradoxically enough, which 
contain not too much love-making. He began what he called 
"the noble study of the novel" with Scotish Chiefs. Towards 
the end of his life he declared that the novels he liked best 
were those "without love or talking, or any of that sort of 
nonsense, but containing plenty of fighting, escaping, robbery, 
and rescuing." He read novels, like Stevenson, not for analysis 
of character or ethical significance, but, as Stevenson put it 
about his own tastes, "for some quality of the brute incident." 
During Thackeray's school-days Dumas "delighted and blinded 
him to all the rest of the world." To Scott, greatest of 
romancers, he also does reverence as "the friend whom we re- 
call as the constant benefactor of our youth." "How well I 
remember," he exclaims, "the type and the brownish paper of 
the old duodecimo Tales of My Landlord! I have never dared 
to read The Pirate and The Bride of Lammermoor, or KenU- 
worth, from that day to this, because the finale is unhappy, and 
people die, and are buried at the end." Emerson, we recall, 
frequently re-read The Bride of Lammermoor for its moral 
purpose and its Aeschylean sense of Fate. Not so Thackeray. 
He exclaims rather over Ivanhoe and Quentin Darward, 
"Oh! for a half -holiday, and a quiet comer, and one of those 
books again." Nor was his romance-reading confined to the 
works of the masters. Mr. Irvin Cobb has lately exalted the 
dime novel of his youth over the mawkishness and unreality 
of McGuflFey's Reader. Stevenson speaks eloquently of his 
joy in the garishness of Skelt's Juvenile Drama. And Thack- 
eray asks: "Do I not recollect the nun's cell in The Monk, 
or in The Romance of the Forest? or, if not there, at any 
rate in a thousand noble romances, read in early days of half- 
holiday perhaps — romances at twopence a volume?" 
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Later in life he spoke of Marryat's Jacob Faithful as 
"dearly beloved," and of Wilkie Collins's Woman in White as 
"thrilling." Jane Eyre, the second edition of which Charlotte 
Bronte dedicated to him, thinking him a great social reformer, 
and ignorant that he loved romance, he described as "that 
master-work of a great genius" with "strange fascinations." 

Yet parallel to this admiration of the pure romantic, there 
rims, in this novel-reader, the realistic attitude, and the senti- 
mentally moralizing tendency, of the novel-writer. Why else, 
one must ask (though for this slip in judgment Stevenson has 
sufficiently reproved him), should he have preferred the actual 
D'Artagnan of the Memoirs to the idealized D'Artagnan of 
Dumas? How else account for his admiration of Miss Edge- 
worth : 

Have you got anything so good and kinly as dear Miss Edge- 
worth's Frank? It used to belong to a fellow's sisters gen- 
erally; but though he pretended to despise it, and said, "Oh, 
stuff for girls I" he read it ; and I think there were one or two 
passages which would try my eyes now, were I to meet with 
the little book. 

And to what else is due this incredible collocation of Maria 
Edgeworth and Alexandre Dumas — at the only point, it is 
true, where that collocation would be possible : "Did you ever 
read the Tulipe Noire, as modest as a story by Miss Edge- 
worth?" 

So much for the kind of novels Thackeray liked best to 
read. What of those he would have liked to write? Why 
were his desires and his performances so opposed ? And what 
is the consequence of the opposition? "I tell you," he says, 
almost as if in earnest, "I would like to be able to write a 
story which would show no egotism whatever — in which there 
should be no reflections, no C)micism, no vulgarity (and so 
forth) but an incident in every other page, a, villain, a battle, 
and a mystery in every chapter." But he is as well aware as 
anybody that he must tell the realistic truth. 

And if realism will out, so, too, must the romantic streak 
show itself. But it appears on its reverse side, as is perhaps 
inevitable if it is to match with realism. Hence we see it only 
as a pleasing clerical gray, or as a sentimental, though perfectly 
proper and suitably restrained, lavender. Now and then these 
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colors have faded, by too much exposure, into the grimmer hues 
of cynicism. Why is it that Thackeray, as he confesses, is "for- 
ever taking the Muse by the sleeve, and plaguing her by some 
of his cynical sermons?" Why, but because he is subcon- 
sciously aware that in fastening his attention on character- 
drawing, and on the tawdriness which is the certain result of 
the weakness or the vice. of real men and women, he is be- 
traying a part of himself — ^a part which would prefer to for- 
get the ugliness of things as they are, and can only find solace 
in sermonizing. 

For his comments-by-the-day Thackeray offers a quite dif- 
ferent justification, which may obtain some acceptance, if only 
the explanation just given be not forgotten. He pleads his 
case thus: "In his constant communication with the reader, 
the writer is forced into frankness of expression, and to speak 

out his own mind and feelings as they urge him Of a 

writer, who delivers himself up to you perforce unreservedly, 
you say. Is he honest? Does he tell the truth in the main?" 
Thackeray has what he ascribes to Fielding, "an admirable 
natural love of truth." 

And what is truth? For Thackeray it is an accurate, un- 
abashed transcript of life, realism. It includes also a hatred 
of sham and pretense. But it is above all a personal, individual 
thing, what Pater calls the writer's sense of the fact, quite re- 
mote from the cold aloofness of Howells, or his beloved Rus- 
sians, or the early Henry James. And so it involves that habit 
of preaching for which Thackeray is either praised or damned, 
a habit absolutely necessary to a person of his temperament with 
its thwarted bent toward romanticism. Possessed of such a 
disposition, Thackeray could not rest easy until the reader was 
acquainted with ever)rthing, not only what had happened, but 
what Thackeray thought about it. Only this was for him the 
complete truth. For Thackeray the novel was the novelist. 
What, he asks, could be more surely truthful than that? And 
we may retort : What could be more romantic ? 

II 

In Thackeray's ironic comments on the tendencies of the 
novels and romances of his day, and in his parodies of that 
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fiction, Tiis roinantidsm may be interestingly traced. Some- 
times it appears only in such form as his satirical purpose 
and controlling realism would permit. At other times it comes 
out almost flagrantly in its original shape. 

The prime motive in his satire is a hatred of sham and 
affectation. But through this hatred peeps his liking for the 
romantic. In the preface to Pendennis he lamented his in- 
ability to follow the model set him in Tom Jones, to reveal 
man as in his temptations, his foibles, his passions, and his 
selfishness he really is. He could not, he thought, for "Society 
will not tolerate the Natural in our Art." Yet if the Society 
to which he owed ultimate allegiance would but understand his 
fundamentally moral, fundamentally sentimental, shall we say ? 
fundamentally romantic purpose! In the case of Pendennis, 
his sole object was to show that his hero "had the passions to 
feel, and the manliness and generosity to overcome them." 
True, "a little more frankness than usual has been attempted 
in this story." But attempted with what concern for his 
readers', and we may guess, his own feelings — ^he, who loved 
to read romances and must always regret that he could not 
write them. For the experiment in frankness was made, he 
declared, "with no bad desire on the writer's part, it is hoped, 
and with no ill consequence to any reader. If truth is not al- 
ways pleasant, at any rate truth is best." Realism was not al- 
ways pleasant for him, and his only consolation was to show 
that the realistic spectacle of moral weakness and strength in 
the same person may be almost romantically attractive. "Sir 
Roger de Coverley," he says, "we love." And why? "For 
his vanities as much as his virtues." 

A pathetic consequence of Thackeray's enforced renunci- 
ation of romance is that it brought with it a renunciation of 
popularity. And he was aware of the fact. He knew what 
pleased human nature, what, indeed, pleased his own. 

I suppose . . . there must always be in the story a virtuous 
and gallant hero, a wicked monster his opposite, and a pretty 
g^rl who finds her champion ; bravery and virtue conquer beauty ; 
and vice ... is sure to be discomforted in the last volume. 
. . . There never was perhaps a greatly popular story but this 
simple plot was carried through it; mere satiric wit is ad- 
dressed to a class of readers and thinkers quite different to 
those simple souls who laugh and weep over the novel. 
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Thackeray laughed and wept over this type of romance; 
we have had evidence for that. But his soul was complex, hav- 
ing room for irony toward the very thing it loved. The super- 
nally virtuous man Thackeray would not take for his hero. 
Nor would he take the surpassingly accomplished woman of 
romance as his heroine. But how thoroughly he had studied 
and how much he appreciated her versatility, and with what 
tinge of regret does he miss the popularity attained by her 
creator ! She is, as he describes her, 

So beautiful that she would charm the captain (or hero, 
whoever he may be) with her appearance; surprise and con- 
found the bishop with learning; outride the squire and get the 
brush, and when he fell from his horse, whip out a lancet and 
bleed him; rescue from fever and death the poor cottager's 
family whom the doctor had given up ; make twenty-one at the 
butts with the rifle, when the poor captain only scored eighteen ; 
give him twenty in fifty at billiards and beat him; and draw 
tears from the professional people by her exquisite perform- 
ance (of voice and violoncello) in the evening — I say, if a nov- 
elist would be popular with ladies — ^the great novel-readers of 
the world — this is the sort of heroine who would carry him 
through half-a-dozen editions. 

The exaggeration employed here is similar to that in 
Thackeray's burlesques Novels by Eminent Hands and other 
parodies. In Rebecca and Rowena he satisfied an ambition to 
marry Ivanhoe to Rebecca. What better can illustrate where 
his inclination might have led him if his realism had let him 
alone! Rank and station, race, custom, even that tyrannous 
Society of his, all neglected for the sake of giving satisfaction 
to romantic love. Noticeably in these burlesques he is kindly 
disposed toward the great romancers. Scott he treats gently, 
poking a little fun at the middle-class qualities of Rowena. 
Cooper he also deals with not too harshly, mocking his chau- 
vinism, as Stars and Stripes, the title of the burlesque, indi- 
cates, and deriding him for the super-nautical nature of his 
dialogue. When he inveighs against the romance-writers, he 
objects to defects not in realism, but in the technique of rom- 
ance. In the case of Lever, the defect is lack of originality 
in method. There are in his novels apparently too many, too 
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Hibernian heroes, too often equally breezy and brassy in the 
presence of enormous quantities of food, men of title, women, 
and battle, murder and sudden death. 

His most nearly cruel satire is directed against those who 
were applying romantic methods to what he regarded as a 
sacredly realistic subject, the Society of nineteenth century 
London, which he had taken to be his own province. In Lords 
and Liveries, he jibes at Mrs. Gore, a now forgotten Robert W. 
Chambers of the period, for her extraordinary number of titled 
characters and her gallicised English. In Codlingsby he 
mimicked the tinsel brilliance of Disraeli's descriptions. 

Some of this satire was effective. Disraeli, the imperturb- 
able creator of characters in his own image, did not rest easy, 
until he had, by means of the character St. Barbe in Endymion, 
obtained a not unjustifiable revenge. He pictured Thackeray 
as jealous of the romantic novelist's popularity and greedy for 
the money that went with it. For at least the former part of 
the accusation he had, as we know, some basis in fact. False, 
but intriguingly malicious, is the insinuation that Thackeray 
knew perfectly the general characteristics of human nature, but 
was ignorant of the Society which he assumed to depict, dearly 
loved a lord, and was overwhelmed with snobbish glee at the 
opportunity of meeting one. On this side of the grave Thack- 
eray was unable to get back at Lord Beaconsfield, for EndyttP- 
ion appeared twenty years after Thackeray's death. I com- 
mend to the writer of The Houseboat on the Styx this oppor- 
tunity for a post-impression. 

Probably in Dizzy's case Thackeray was out more for fun 
than for reformation. But in Catherine he earnestly looked 
for results. There his purpose was primarily to cast into dis- 
repute the t)rpe of rogue novel represented by Dickens's Oliver 
Twist. This in spite of the fact that Gil Bias was one of his 
favorites and that his own Barry Lyndon, like his master's 
Jonathan Wild, is pure picaresque. But he is not inconsistent. 
His objection was not to the novel with the rogue as protag- 
onist, but to that where the rogue is not every inch a rogue, 
and where his faults are sentimentally palliated. At bottom 
that at which Thackeray takes offense is the confusion of the 
realistic and the romantic. For he is convinced that one fas- 
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dnation of the romantic hero is his very goodness ; and if the 
villain becomes the hero, this element in romance disappears. 
It can be replaced only by imputing to the wicked admirable 
sentiments, and these must be utterly inconsistent with their 
actions. "Don't," Thackeray beseeches, "let us have any jug- 
gling and thimblerigging with virtue and vice, so that, at the 
end of three volumes, the bewildered reader shall not know 
which is which; don't let us find ourselves kindling at the 
generous qualities of thieves, and sympathizing with the ras- 
x:alities of noble hearts." Thackeray, thou shouldst be living 
at this hour ! 

Sham sentimentality Thackeray scorned, and the absurdity 
of its clash with realism he pointed to in his "rhymed review," 
The Sorrows of Werther, 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 

Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 

Only one kind of sentiment conjoins suitably with realism. 
This is the author's honest comment on his characters, and the 
merit of their thoughts and actions, which enables us to see 
them in their true light. The villain may fool all around him 
by a display of virtue, as does lago, but his creator knows 
better, and intends that the audience shall see him^ in his true 
light. Instead of the soliloquies of the dramatist, in which the 
villain reveals his own wickedness and the good man his own 
virtue, Thackeray substitutes himself as the omniscient Chorus. 
To him the reader may turn with confidence whenever he feels 
the need of distinguishing the black sheep from his scapegoat. 
Best of all, in the homilies which accompany the labeling, 
Thackeray found a recompense for what one imperious lobe 
of his brain had otherwise denied him. The inhibiting force 
of his compelling realism had prevented him from drawing those 
ideal ladies and gentlemen about whose essential goodness and 
admirableness there never can be any doubt. As a result the 
elements were so mixed in his dramatis personae that the world 
recognized them as men and women rather than as heroes and 
heroines. But in preaching about them, there was for his 
estopped romanticism a way out. 

Thackeray could have found no sympathy with Sainte- 
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Beuve's comment on GU Bias, that it is "moral like experi- 
ence." For him morality, like truth, inevitably connotes preach- 
ing. Only in that preaching can his own sentimental, romantic 
heart manifest itself. In Vanity Fair, while describing his 
purpose concerning his characters, he lets us into the secrets 
of his own innermost feelings: 

Occasionally to st^ down from the platform, and talk 
about them; if they are good and kindly, to love and shake 
them by the hand; if they are silly, to laugh at them con- 
fidentially in the reader's sleeve; if they are wicked and heart- 
less, to abuse them in the strongest terms politeness admits of. 
Otherwise you might fancy that it was I who was sneering 
at the practise of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridicu- 
lous; that it was I who laughed good-humoredly at the railing 
c^d Silenus of a baronet. 

What! Mistake you, you deep-dyed romanticist, mistake you? 
And yet were it not for this very preaching, we might have 
been deceived. 
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National Elements in Stephen Foster's Art 

J. G. BURTNETT 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 

That national peculiarities, prejudices, and misunderstand- 
ings are transient, evanescent, and meaningless when fused by 
personality, finds apt illustration in connection with a recent 
resolution of the Kentucky Assembly. No sooner had the 
Legislature of Kentucky appointed a commission to acquire as 
a memorial to Stephen Foster "Federal Hill Manor," where 
"Old Kentucky Home" was written, than Pittsburgh fdt a 
thrill of pride and telegraphed her order of support. This in- 
cident naturally suggests some thoughts on the broader and 
more truly national influences of Foster's art. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born in Pittsburgh at noon, 
July 4, 1824, the day that both Adams and JeflFerson passed 
through the shadows. If in prophetic vision these patriots fore- 
saw the dispute, vindictiveness and ungovernable passion that 
was to threaten the young Republic and end in bloody fratrici- 
dal strife, let us hope that they also foresaw how this human 
mite was to pluck the white flower of love from our national 
crown of thorns and immortalize its beauty, not by irrefutable 
logic, but by the power of verse and song. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to enlarge upon biography further than is neces- 
sary to reveal some phase of his personality, or some quality 
of his work. While it is impossible to trace the beginnings of 
any life history back through interwoven conditions or gener- 
ations in order to see at what time Fate said: "I find thee 
worthy; do this deed for me," yet there are undoubted facts 
of environment and heredity that certainly influenced the 
character and the art of this melodist. 

His birthplace, which has been acquired by Pittsburgh as 
a memorial and has become a shrine for pilgrims from all parts 
of the globe, stands now almost within the confines of tene- 
ment districts, yet in 1824 the then thriving little city lay two 
and a half miles below the broad pasture lands and wooded 
acres owned by William Foster. The location chosen for the 
family country seat, known as "White Cottage," evinced in its 
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founder a decided feeling for nature, as it aflforded an un- 
obstructed view of the beautiful hills that cradle the crystal 
waters of the Allegheny and yet was accessible to the city, as the 
highway of what was then the far west and the great east ran 
through the estate. There is no doubt that "White Cottage" 
was the abode of unusual wealth and refinement, such as was in 
keeping with the prosperous merchant, the leading citizen, the 
public servant, honored with trusts by his fellows, the guardian 
of education, and the zealous churchman-^for such was 
William Barclay Foster, father of the poet. 

William Foster was of pure Celtic stock, a native of Vir- 
ginia, born and reared in the social and economic conditions 
that were favorable to slavery and made it flourish. At sixteen, 
carrying with him the traditions, the manners, and the customs 
of the land of the Cavalier, he came to Pittsburgh. In an 
incredibly short time, by industry, cleverness, and a genius 
for details, he made himself a noted factor in merchant circles. 
From him the son inherited the Celtic peculiarity of visioning 
nature and life in its minutest details. 

But the father who gave him temperamental traits and the 
enviable material environment whereby life was not too hard 
for the artistic temperament to flourish, was not the only source 
of inherent and acquired excellence. His mother was a woman 
of rare beauty and noble character. She was descended from 
English ancestors, long settled on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and from a family gifted in music and poetry. Elizabeth 
Foster, bom in affluence, bred amidst unusual opportunities, 
was always distinguished by deep religious feeling; this so 
impressed itself upon her children that their wildest mood never 
carried them beyond its restraint. She was also endowed with 
rare common sense that drew back from the too unusual or 
the too tmique. Fearing those common extremes, exhibited by 
people of an artistic temperament, she opposed her son's be- 
coming a professional poet or musician. That her intuitions 
were justified is proven by the fact that Stephen Foster veri- 
fied tradition by living the wild, irregular life of genius. That 
his wa)rward habits were never so pronounced as to shut out a 
vision of the noble, the beautiful, and the good is doubtless due 
to her influence. The pathos and remorse voiced in "Com- 
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rades Fill no Glass for Me" needs no comment. "A Dream 
of My Mother" and "Farewell, Sweet Mother" show that filial 
love and its teachings held sway in his soul to the last. 

At his thirty-eighth year the fires of genius went out; he 
died in New York City and lies buried in All^heny Cemetery, 
Pittsburgh, on the hills across the river from "White Cottage." 
The solicitude of the mother 'had sent him to Qndnnati to learn 
the "ways of trade" with his brother, but nothing could change 
the direction of his inclinations. In that bustling Ohio City a 
deeper and closer intimacy with slavery and its attendant insti- 
tutions was aflforded by voyages up and down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Foster's knowledge and interpretation of negro life and charac- 
ter was largely or fundamentally acquired on these trips. The 
father and mother were both born and bred where the institu- 
tion of slavery, at least economically, was taken as a matter 
of course, and where no family was without its negro servant 
or servants. 

That the Foster family brought to their northern home the 
institutions, the customs, and the manners of their forbears is 
an unquestioned fact. In the veins of his mulatto nurse 
mingled the blood of a West-India negro mother and of a 
French father. This "bound girl" Olivia was an expert dancer 
and taught the art in "select families." She was accustomed to 
take the child Stephen to her own church. If we knew only 
this fact it would tell us how the traditions, the customs, and 
the feelings of the "Old South" were transmitted to this, 
and to many other households of early Pittsburgh. In the 
close domestic relations with negro servants in his own home 
and the homes of relatives, as well as by observation while 
associated in business with his brother, we must look for the 
influences that made Foster the true interpreter of the thoughts 
and the emotions of a race placed in a unique and never-to-be- 
repeated relation to another people. No other people ever came 
into contact with the black race in the same intimacy, the same 
close touch, and yet with the peculiar aloofness as the south- 
ern whites in slavery days. The Southerner had and still 
retains an tmderstanding of, and an affection for the negro. 
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It cannot be denied that the old master had more personal love 
and sympathy for the slave than the soldier who fought for 
the freedom of the black race. 

It seems almost an anomaly that the epoch in American 
history from the time of the landing of the Dutch trader in 
1620 to the Qvil War, the period so fraught with enmity and 
rancor, should give birth to a certain kind of song that has not 
only become an expression of our national life, but is so 
universal in its nature as to be hummed, thrummed, and sung 
on the high seas, in every port of the world, and in all civilized 
lands. Indeed Foster's songs are more widely and far better 
known than our national hymn. Only such a genius as Foster, 
for whom the spiritual world flung wide its doors, revealing 
what was universal could take slavery — ^the most contradic- 
tory thing in our national life — separate the deformed from the 
fair and give to his songs a universal appeal, a mystic charm, 
that finds the point of kindred emotion in all people although 
untouched by dogma or creed. The greatest artists, masters of 
the classic strains, like the divine Patti, sang these songs with 
such fervor and feeling as to bring tears to the eyes of cold 
audiences. By an impassible gulf, by something akin to sacred- 
ness, they are separated from cabaret minstrelsy, rag time, 
common O>on and Jim Crow songs. 

Foster was interpreting a child race, a folk who loved to 
run the whole gamut of simple emotions, — ^a folk who loved 
the warmth of the sunlight and the southern moonshine. He 
not only saw the well springs of emotion but also caught the 
peculiar rythm, the harmonic interval, the bewitching cadence 
of the music in which this race expressed its emotions. The 
negro race has an inevitable sense of time; to this element 
of music all things are subservient, words are mere pawns to be 
scuttled about in any way. This brought into negro music 
the jerk or catch illustrated in "Old Uncle Ned" : 

Hang-up-de-fiddle-and-de-bow, 

Lay-down-de-shobel-and-de-hoe." 
This catch found its extreme in the ecstatic shouting of 
the "Jerusalem Jump," a sort of frenzied religious demon- 
stration that was common on the plantation, and doubtless wit- 
nessed by Foster in the church where Olivia took him. 
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But the perfect artistic sense of Foster did not permit him 
to use the extreme catch in his music, no more than it per- 
mitted extremes in idioms of speech. Just enough of each 
necessary to reveal the true ethnical element. His American 
ballads and sentimental songs have a vapory lightness through 
which the spirit speaks like moonlight. They are marred by 
no suggestion that is impure and by no sentiment that is 
unmanly. 

Even genius plays on various strings before it finds its 
keynote. Foster found his real place in art as an interpreter 
of negro life. But for his genius our national music could in 
no way be complete. This music immortalizes by its artless 
art an episode that is irrevocably a part of our national life. 
His music could not have grown up anywhere else. He saw 
the wonderful tenderness for the master ; the aspiration of the 
negro to be like his owner, as in "My Nelly Was a Lady." 
"Swanee River" sings the whole pathos of the slave snatched 
from his environment. This song while pre-eminently related 
to slavery expresses the love of all people for the place of 
nativity. "My Old Kentucky Home" combines the home senti- 
ment with the warm sensuous appeal of nature, the ease, the 
rest of the body, and the freedom of the heart, while the in- 
tense, child-like religion in "Old Black Joe" leads one to be- 
lieve that Stephen Foster foresaw the doom of slavery and the 
scattering of the black race. Perhaps he visioned a tenantless 
"cot among de bushes" and a race's final good night to its 
"Old Kentucky Home." "The old order changeth giving place 
to new," but the sun yet shines and the moon glimmers over 
the old plantation — fit symbol of the immortality of Foster's 
genius, personality and art. 

In emotional simplicity his masterpieces are folk-songs, in 
eternal essence they are art songs. Nor is this all, for they 
have in them the essentials of real national art. They external- 
ize, immortalize slavery as truly as the "Dying Gladiator" tells 
the story of the arena. 
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The Little Lady of the Transformation 

Emma Cuktis Tucker 

Tenino, Washington 

Everybody knows it as it used to be. Everybody has read 
the novels of John Fox, Jr., and has seen in imagination the 
rude log cabins, clinging like crows' nests to the steep, densely 
wooded hillsides. Everyone has been thrilled with the spirit 
of adventure or of horror at tales of the bloody feuds of the 
Kentucky mountaineers. And who has not pictured to him- 
self a revenue officer riding down a lonely trail through the 
wild moimtain fastnesses, a shot ringing out upon the startled 
air, and the lank form of a mountaineer striding hastily away 
through the tangled undergrowth ? Many a tale like that have 
I heard. I remember walking home from the Moonlight 
School one night with Uncle Jake, a tall spare man with the 
easy shambling gait of the bom mountaineer, whose lantern 
cast fantastic shadows upon the path. 

"No," he said in response to a question, "I ain't alius lived 
here, but I was horned on Joneses Fork, at the head o* Dark 
Holler." Then he went on, in brief laconic sentences, and a 
dialect which I shall not attempt to reproduce, to tell the story 
of his life. When he was a lad of about fifteen, his two older 
brothers had an illicit whiskey still, far up on the mountain side, 
hidden away from the government officers. For several years 
they had successfully eluded the taxgatherers, and perhaps they 
grew careless. However that may be, one day when the boy 
Jake was helping his brothers, a squad of revenue officers ai>- 
peared and opened fire. The mountain men sprang for their 
rifles, but in the lively skirmish which followed, one brother 
fdl mortally wounded. Jake with the other brother fled from 
the scene. 

Then followed weary months of dodging pursuers. The 
two brothers stayed for the most part upon the mountain tops, 
depending for food upon the cornfields and small game. Oc- 
casionally one or the other paid a cautious visit to some cabin 
in a secluded valley and had procured ammunition and other 
supplies. On one of these ventures Jake's brother was captured 
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and sent to the penitentiary, where, homesick for the free woods 
and the hills, he pined away and died. Jake, a mere lad, was 
left alone to wander for two years through the mountain 
wildernesses, sleeping in caves, himted from one district to 
another, friendless, half -starved, a wild thing. 

"How did you live?" I asked, in pity and horror. 

Uncle Jake set his teeth and hurled out the words, "Like 
a beast r 

Finally, he too was captured and faced what seemed a 
living death — this wild thing from the wood was to be caged 
in the penitentiary. But a clever lawyer won Jake's release 
on the plea that he was not of age when these criminal offenses 
were committed and was therefore not responsible. Jake was 
free, but was forbidden to enter Knott Q>imty, Ws home, 
forever. For a time he roved, working a little now and then, 
outside the mountains. Then he settled just over the border 
from Knott County, married and had a numerous brood of 
children. 

Here Uncle Jake paused, and the rest of his story I pieced 
together from fragments of conversations and from my own 
observations. 

What a wretched home that was! A little one-roomed 
cabin, built of logs or rough boards — ^no windows, no floor 
except the earth. An open grate provided the means of cook- 
ing the pot of beans, potatoes, or com, their only food. Two 
or three home-made chairs and some blocks of wood were the 
only seats, and a pile of ragged quilts served as a bed. Poverty 
and squalor ruled that pitiful excuse for a home, as they still 
rule many a dwelling-place in those inaccessible mountains. 

The children contracted hookworm and the dreaded disease 
of the eyes called trachoma, which if unchecked slowly but 
inevitably leads to total blindness. The twelve-year old twins, 
Fannie and Annie, had been blind for three years, and little 
Monie was fast going the same way. 

Uncle Jake and his family were not acutely unhappy. They 
were too much accustomed to misery, too listless and submis- 
sive to the fate which always brought them evil and not good. 
Only there was a pathetic wistfulness in their eyes. 

One day a strange vague nunor crept like a rising mist 
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through the winding valleys, up the dark hollows, to the little 
scattered cabins. It whispered of a "foreign woman" from 
Boston, who had come to the mountains for her health. She 
had built for herself and her mother a little cabin strangely 
diflFerent from the cabins of the mountaineers. Three rooms 
it had, with floors and windows — ^two or three windows — and 
such beautiful rugs and curtains! But, foreigner though she 
was, no one could distrust her, so frail and delicate a little 
woman. She was teaching some of the children to read, and 
giving them dean clothes to wear. She helped the mothers 
take care of their babies, and truly it was said that she had 
taken a little blind girl away off somewhere to a doctor and 
brought her back with her eyes well. 

Uncle Jake looked at his children, one after another stumb- 
ling about in the dark. He looked at the wretched little hovel 
where they lived. He looked at his good-natured slatternly 
wife. One morning he hitched up his old mule to a sled — a 
mere box on rude board runners — piled in his "household 
plunder," with such of the babies as could not walk, and set 
off for Caney Creek. Thejre were twelve or fourteen miles of 
rough road, over steep hills and through the rocky creek 
beds. It took the patient labor of hours to cross Beaver Creek, 
for the water was high, e\'en at the ford, and the stream had 
to be waded many times before everything was carried over. 

At last the little calvalcade drew up before Mrs. Lloyd's 
little cabin. 

"We've cum ter git yer ter he'p us," said Uncle Jake 
simply, and Mrs. Lloyd thanked her stars and a benevolent 
friend that she had just finished building a simple little "model 
homestead," designed for just such a forlorn family. Here 
she installed Uncle Jake and his brood, and here they have 
stayed ever since. 

Mrs. Lloyd's first act was to get the ban of exile lifted from 
Uncle Jake. Then the twins and little Monie were taken to 
the hospital, their eyelids "scraped" and their sight restored. 
But their eyes will never be strong or their sight really good. 
Bessie was sent for two years to Qeveland where she lived 
with a kindhearted family, who sent her to school and taught 
her much about home-keeping. 
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Up and down the Creek of Caney spread the glad news of 
Mrs. Lloyd, and little songs of cheer bubbled out of the hearts 
of these people so long subdued by misery. One little plain 
building after another sprouted from the hillside — a small 
hospital; a good dining room and kitchen, with a real range 
and a porcelain sink (the first in the county) ; offices for a 
little printing press ; and a library for the many gifts of books 
sent in by generous helpers from the outside world. 

Half a mile from the Community Center rose a charming 
rural school, half of the cost being paid by the county. In it 
is held the model school (very far to be sure from model ac- 
cording to city standards), visited by parents and teachers from 
all over the county, and used as a demonstration for the normal 
training class held every spring. It is also the meeting place 
for a community forum, a place for lively debates and lectures 
on the topics of the day. Proud indeed are the mountaineers 
of their school building. Bit by bit the mountain men and 
women, but most of all the young people, caught glimpses of 
the vision glorious. Other families besides Uncle Jake's came 
to live near the Center, or sent their boys and girls to stay 
with Mrs. Lloyd and learn how to live — ^how to make Knott 
County a better place in which to live. It has been up-hill 
work, but Mrs. Lloyd and her self-sacrificing mother are never 
more than momentarily discouraged. Too well they know that 
not in a twinkling can people be made over from untrained, 
irresponsible, hot-tempered children into wise and sober 
citizens. 

Happily the whiskey habit and gun-toting have gradually 
been going out of fashion for some time. But even yet there 
are boys of eighteen and twenty who have indulged in fre- 
quent "sprees" almost from babyhood, and the habit is strong 
upon them. 

I remember one lad, a fine-looking sturdy blue-eyed Scot. 
He had been on a drunken spree every Saturday for years 
until he came to the Center. Every week the craving came, 
and the struggle against it. If he had been doing well in his 
work and stood high in everybody's graces; if there was a 
gay party to go to, something to distract his mind, the crisis 
passed. But too often it was a losing fight, and he disappeared 
for several days. One Saturday afternoon he went away in 
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direct disobedience to Mrs. Lloyd's wishes, and she told him 
that she could not keep him — ^there were so many more worthy 
boys waiting to take his place. Sadly, even with tears, he 
acknowledged the justice of her decision, and wrote her a 
little letter. 

"Dear Mrs. Lloyd," it ran, "I didnt go for to do it, just 
when you was so good to me. I did try, honest I did, but 
when I walked down the road, I jes kep on awalkin. And 
then I couldnt cum back. I am sorry, will you please, fergive 
me. Youre the only mother Ive got. Your loving son Jamie." 

Mrs. Lloyd's eyes were very tender when she showed me 
the letter. "He will learn to appreciate the Center more if 
he stays away for a few months. Then he will come back," 
she said. 

At another time another difficulty arose. Chanler, a moun- 
tain man about thirty years old, was business manager for 
the Center, and was being trained to look after the supplies and 
other details. Now Chan came from over on Carr, a much 
more aristocratic creek than Caney. He rather despised the 
ornery inhabitants of Caney, and sometimes betrayed the fact 
by some slight sneer, or the turn of a jest. Especially was 
there a little feeling of superiority toward Uncle Jake. Now 
Uncle Jake was night watchman, and at ten o'clock went the 
rounds of the buildings, lantern in hand and revolver in pocket. 

One evening Uncle Jake was taking a nap in the barn 
before starting on his nightly vigil. Some of the boys saw 
him and thought the time ripe for a practical joke. They 
tiptoed in and tried to take the revolver. But Uncle Jake was 
lying in such a way that they could not get it. So they went 
out, locked the door and began to "rock the bam." (i. e. to 
throw stones at it). Uncle Jake sprang to his feet and ran 
to the door, only to find himself a prisoner. Very angrily he 
pounded on the door and shouted wrathf td words, to the delight 
of the michief -makers. At last he freed himself and hur- 
ried to Chan's room to accuse him of the deed. Very inno- 
cent and indignant was that worthy, and fast asleep in bed 
were those suspected of being his accomplices. Luckily for 
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them, Uncle Jake did not look for their boots ! Sputtering with 
wrath, the night watchman carried his tale to Mrs. Lloyd's 
patient sympathy. 

That would have been the end of the affair; but when 
Uncle Jake went down to the bam after breakfast, he found a 
placard on the door to the effect that "not all the mules were 
kept inside even by locking the door." To Uncle Jake's angry 
eyes the handwriting was Chan's. He pulled his revolver out 
of his pocket and started grimly up the hill. Fortunately, some 
one was watching, and reported to Mrs. Lloyd. Instantly she 
sent a messenger to Uncle Jake, bidding him come to her at 
once. Sullenly he obeyed the summons. There was no more 
sputtering, but in grim silence he listened to her pleadings. 
When she saw that no argument could move him, she sent 
him home with instructions to stay there and think over the 
matter. Full well did Mrs. Lloyd know that Uncle Jake's 
wife would keep him at home i 

By this time Chan was also roused to fury by Uncle Jake's 
threats, and was stalking about with a revolver sticking out 
of his pocket. Mrs. Lloyd, having placed one combatant safely 
in the custody of his wife, summoned the other to her. He 
came, fire in his eye and determination in his step. 

For three days the Center felt itself on a powder maga- 
zine, watching the lighted fuses and wondering when the ex- 
plosion would come. Then Mrs. Lloyd emerged from her 
study, looking as though she had herself been at death's door. 
The victory was won. The fuses were extinguished. Both 
parties were bound over to keep the peace. 

At that time it happened that I was holding a daily class 
in English literature in the library. We were trying to fill the 
minds of these backward young people with the noble thoughts 
of great masters, but their own reading was so slow and 
labored it was useless to assign them lessons. Instead, I 
selected a book, talked a little about it, read snatches, and 
told them the story as vividly as possible. The lesson for this 
day was "Pilgrim's Progress." I told them of Christian liv- 
ing in the City of Destruction ; how he carried the burden of 
his sins upon his back ; how he found his way to the Wicket 
Gate; how his burden rolled away at the foot of the Cross, 
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I noticed that Uncle Jake forgot to paste labels, and drank in 
the story as eagerly as did the children in the class. After the 
class was dismissed we were alone together. Presently he 
began, in a low hesitating voice, broken by little pauses. "That 
thar story you wuz atellin' — it sorter seemed ter fit me. I 
don' want yer ter go away thinkin' I'm that sort uv a man. 
I aint. I don' want ter do no hurt ter the Center, nor ter 
Mis' Lloyd. Why," the words came eagerly, pleadingly, "I 
would n' hurt Mis' Lloyd — not fer nothin', I would n't. Aint 
she done ever'thing fer me? An' I've giv' her my chil'en, she 
knows what's best fer 'em. But yer see," he continued, his 
voice low and quivering with emotion, "they'd oughter not ter 
prevoke me so. When a cup is jest as full as it'll hold, jest 
a drop'U run it over. My cup was too full." Uticle Jake's 
head was bowed. 

"I know. Uncle Jake," I said gently. "I know you're not 
that sort of a man. I'll not forget." 

One bright Sunday morning everybody was eagerly ask- 
ing everybody else, "Are you going to church this morning?" 
By nine o'clock, looking down from our nest on the hillside, 
we could see groups of people going down the road by the 
creek. At the Center there were grand scrubbings, and scram- 
blings for clean linen and Sunday hats. By twos and* threes 
we joined the leisurely churchgoers. Many were on foot, but 
more were on horseback, or muleback. Sometimes a single 
animal bore a family group — father in the saddle with small 
son in front; mother sitting sidewise behind the saddle, baby 
in her arms. Nearly every woman and girl wore a gay hat, 
purchased from Sears, Roebuck & Co., but the effect was 
rather spoiled by an elaborate though frayed georgette blouse 
worn with a faded wool skirt. 

Church was held that morning on a lovely hillside, in a 
cemetery. It was a "funeral meeting," that is, held on the 
anniversary of the death of a member of the community. The 
motley congregation numbered a hundred and fifty or more, 
gathered from many miles around. There were four preach- 
ers, men who preached when "called by the spirit." They 
spoke in an ecstacy, shouting and sobbing by turns. They were 
illiterate men, except our own Preacher Billy, who could read 
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very well, and they had no intelligible message. Yet it was 
strangely impressive to watch the awed people, to join in the 
quaint singing, and to realize the significance of this people 
worshipping as our fathers worshipped two or three hundred 
years ago. But what a diflference I How little of the vitality, 
the stem morals, the intelligent faith! A strange back-eddy, 
swirling among the wooded hills, unknown and unremembercd 
by the great river of progress. 

We left before the close of the meeting in order to hurry 
to the pretty model schoolhouse the other side of the Center. 
There were gathered an orderly group of fifty or sixty young 
people, with a sprinkling of older ones, listening to a debate 
on the League of Nations. The speakers were the local repre- 
sentatives to the State legislature, the manager of the Center, 
a young man just graduated from Harvard (the first youth in 
the county to receive a college degree), and one of the young 
women teachers at the Center. The audience, gathered from 
Caney Creek and from two other Community Centers, daugh- 
ters of Caney, listened attentively to the arguments, and showed 
by their discriminating approval that they were well versed 
in the subject under discussion. 

When the question under debate was disposed of, a troop 
of Camp Fire Girls in their picturesque costumes gave a little 
drill which was warmly applauded. The singing of a patriotic 
song closed the meeting, which would have been fairly repre- 
sentative of any intelligent rural community anywhere in our 
land. What a contrast to the uncouth proceedings in the grave- 
yard on the hillside ! 

The post office at the Caney Creek Center is called "Pippa- 
pass." The slender piping song of the Community Center six 
years ago seemed as pitifully ineffective as the song of the 
little Italian maiden, but voice after voice caught the wistful 
melody, until now the chorus of Knott County is strong and 
sweet, in spite of many a discordant note or harsh voice. 

Better homes are rising, better crops are growing, schools 
are better equipped and taught, children are growing into 
sturdier men and women of finer character. Knott County is 
leveling up to the civilization of the rest of the country. It 
is becoming a Better Place in Which to Live. 

All honor to the Little Lady of the Transformation ! 
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The Election of 1876 in South Carolina 

(goncxuded) 

Francis B. Simkins 
Columbia University 

The Democratic plan of campaign moved on two lines of 
strategy. The first was Hampton's regular campaign of 
ovations and oratory which played upon the sympathy of the 
North, aroused white sentiment, and converted a few negroes. 
This was supplemented by a real campaign of force, concealed 
by the Hampton pageant, which was the eflFective means 
through which government was wrested from the negro 
majority. 

Hampton's tour opened in Anderson on September 2, and 
closed in Columbia November 4, a meeting having been held 
in every county of the state. The enthusiasm with which the 
Democratic leader was received finds no parallel in the history 
of the state. The parade through Greenville is said to have 
been composed of a torch-light procession of five thousand :*^ 
six thousand greeted him at Anderson. General Gordon 
of Georgia and the Hampton party were escorted through 
Spartanburg by a vast concourse of red-shirted horsemen with 
torches. The details of the reception at Kingstree are 
typical of the entire process around the state. The railroad 
station was covered with floral offerings as a tribute to the 
beloved chieftain, while an arch of evergreen spanned the 
main entrance. Hampton and his staff marched to a private 
residence, designated as headquarters, over whose portals was 
inscribed: "Welcome to our Hearts and Home." Eight 
hundred horsemen in bloody shirts, part of whom were negroes 
bearing banners on which were painted figures of Carpet-Bag- 
gers kicking black men, marched. At their head was a bat- 
tery of artillery. Hampton's words of stigma against the 
Carpet-Baggers received the hearty applause of venerable black 
men of the old school : a mere word or gesture from the orator 
was the signal for deafening applause (which was more the 
feature of the meetings than the words of the speaker). 



**N. and C, September 4. 8, 9; October 5. 
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The substance of Hampton's utterances was largely com- 
posed of glowing promises to the n^ro. He declared that, if 
elected governor of South Carolina, he would "render to the 
whole people of this state equal and impartial justice." And 
that the meaning might not be misunderstood he said: "If 
there is a white man in this assembly who, because he is a 
Democrat or because he is a white man, believes that when I 
am elected, if I should be, I will stand between him and the 
law, or grant to him any privileges or immunities that shall not 
be granted to the colored man, he is mistaken and I tell him, 
if that is his reason for voting for me, let him not vote at 
all "42 Without doubt the favor with which Hampton's prom- 
ises were received by the northern press indicated that they 
had the desired effect on northern opinion. Yet the negroes, 
callous to abuses within their own party, fearful of a retiun 
to slavery, were not voluntarily converted by glowing words. 
The race was still "as silent as a tomb stone," when the "sub- 
ject of politics with which old massa' had nothing to do" was 
broached. 

Back of the conservative speeches of Hampton, the mod- 
erate editorials of Dawson, and the liberal words of the 
Democratic platform was the determination of the advocates of 
the Straight-Out policy, now representative of the entire 
white sentiment, to drive the Republicans from power by the 
prudent use of force. For this purpose military clubs, which 
had as early as 1867 been recognized officially as harmless 
social dubs, were by the siunmer of 1876 multiplied and ex- 
panded into formidable military organizations which in reality 
performed, in their way, more of the functions of government 
than the government in Columbia. The ostensible purpose of 
their existence was to? protect the whites against negro depre- 
dations ; their real purpose was, by aggressive action, to strike 
terror into the hearts of the black majority, not prone in the 
opinion of Conner, Butler and Hampton to be aggressive on 
its own initiative.** Babbitt, Chamberlain's private secretary, 
enumerated with places of organization and names of officers 



^N, and C, September 21; Leland, A Voice from South Carolina, p. 40. Eti- 
dence on thii point ii the comparative scarcity of negroes later awarded with the 
Democratic iNdlot for services in 1876. 

*H. R. Redfield, Correspondent of Cincinnati Commercial in N, and C, Sep- 
tember 19. 
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287 of these organizations. In five counties and many com- 
munities no data were obtainable on their organization, owing 
to the risk in securing information. Multiplying 287 by 50 
(the average number in each company) we have 14,350 men 
duly enrolled. We are safe in assuming that the number 
actually under arms included a majority of the white male 
population able to ride.** In Edgefield County were thirty- 
five of these companies; in Aiken twenty-nine; in Colleton a 
r^^ar r^mental organization was maintained. These organ- 
izations were armed, drilled, and officered in the manner of 
r^ular troops.**^ Their activity consisted of, first, breaking 
up or disturbing Republican meetings; second, offensive and 
defensive activity against n^^oes accused of crime; third, 
dexterous action at the polls on election day ; and fourth, along 
with the activity of the lawless n^^o element in lower South 
Carolina, to make Chamberlain's efforts to be governor a de 
facto farce, for except for the spots occupied by federal 
troops the governor was, from the summer of 1876 until his 
abdication, hardly more than "governor of the state house.** 
The first three of these enumerated lines of activity on the 
part of the rifle clubs demands detailed treatment. 

On August 12, three days before the Democratic conven- 
tion, the practice of forceably disturbing Republican meetings 
was first resorted to in Edgefield by six hundred mounted and 
fully armed white men under the leadership of Generals Butler 
and Gary. Governor Chamberlain, Judge Mackey and Robert 
Small, member of Congress, — ^the three scheduled speakers — 
were forced to listen to the two generals, backed by the drawn 
pistols of their retainers, roundly denounce the governor. The 
governor's speech was interrupted by jeers. Butler replied 
with bitter words in which he demanded that the charges of 
the governor concerning his part in the Hamburg Riot be 
proven. The third speaker, Mackey, fearful of the personal 
safety of the Republican leaders, was exceedingly mild in his 
words. While he spoke the improvised stand collapsed. The 
last speaker, Gary, accused Chamberlain of fraud and per- 
sonal dishonor. He at a later meeting declared that the Demo- 
crats "would carry the county peaceably, but carry it they 



** H. R. No. 175, Part 2, 44th Cong., 2nd Sest.. rP- 34, 38-39. 
^Jbid., p. 34 €t teq.; Allen, Chap. XXII. 
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would." Chamberlain left the village of Exlgefield hastily, 
never to return.** The conduct of the Democrats at Edge- 
field was repeated at Newberry, August 18, with telling effect 
The Edgefield and Newberry tactics were repeated at the per- 
sonal expense of the governor at Midway and Lancaster and 
at almost every meeting at which Chamberlain or other promi- 
nent Republican speakers made their appearance.*^ 

The effect of this practice of dividing time is obvious. The 
Republican orators and audiences were frightened into a timid 
campaign of defense. The governor, himself so able in de- 
bate, became thoroughly frightened by the "rebel yell," the 
open display of revolvers, and the vituperative language of his 
opponents. The timid leaders became so discomforted that 
the Union Herald, Chamberlain's organ, declared: "Public 
meetings are not necessary to arouse the Republicans or inform 
them." *® Only in the very black counties of the lower por- 
tions of the state did the negroes attempt to interrupt Demo- 
cratic meetings. There were no cases of formal demand on 
their part for a division of time. Strange to say, at only one 
meeting at which the speakers of the two parties divided time 
was there bloodshed. At Cainhoy, Charleston Cotmty, October 
16, six white men and one negro were killed. Some white 
youths had attempted to seize a supply of rifles, hidden by the 
negroes in an adjoining thicket. For once the n^^oes got 
the best of the scramble : the whites were put to flight.** 

The activity of the whites, inadequately organized, in strik- 
ing terror in the hearts of negroes alleged to have been guilty 
of lawlessness at Hamburg, has already been narrated. When 
opportunity again came for the use of a relentless force on 
the news of the attempt of negroes to commit crime, the al- 
ready learned lesson of organization was put into effect. On 
December 15, at Ellenton, Aiken County, two negroes, having 
for purpose of robbery entered a house of a white resident, were 
driven away by the wife. When this outrage became known 
a posse of white men went in pursuit of the negroes, one of 



^N. and C, September 14; H. R. Mis. Doc No. 31. Part 1. 44tfa Cone., ted 
Sets, pp 35, #1 S€q., and pp. 8 et seq,; also testimony of Democratic witnesses. 
** Allen, p. 378, ## seq. 
« Quoted by Reynolds, p. 374. 
<• Wells, 134; H. R. Mis. Doc. No. 31, 44th Cong. 2nd« Sess., pp. 160-260. 
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the latter being severely wounded. The next day a stronger 
posse, under the warrant of a negro constable, proceeded to 
the arrest of the other negro stationed at Rouse's Bridge with 
several armed colleagues. The attackers met with resistance. 
This was followed by petty acts of aggression on the part of 
the negroes and the assembl3ring of the rifle clubs of the vicin- 
ity in force under the command of Colonel A. P. Butler and 
General Johnson Hagood. Skirmish action continued between 
the races. On the afternoon of September 18, the negroes 
were surrounded in a swamp. General massacre was pre- 
vented only by the timely arrival of United States troops who 
persuaded both parties to return to their homes. In the gen- 
eral disorder two whites and twenty-five negroes were killed, 
many of the latter having been killed in hiding.*^ 

However, in the low coimtry the black man had his day 
of violence, as has already been illustrated by the Cainhoy 
trouble and the rice fields riots. This form of violence reached 
its climax in the Charleston Riot of September 6. On the 
evening of that day an unruly party of blacks threatened vio- 
lence to the persons of two black Democratic speakers. This 
lead to the escorting of the threatened two through King Street 
protected by a hollow square of whites. At the Lutheran 
Church, on upper King Street, the mob in pursuit made an un- 
justified attack, which resulted in the wounding of several 
persons of both races and the consequent death of one white 
man. The whites with their charges were forced to take 
refuge in the nearby police station. At midnight the rifle clubs 
were out. For several days black terror reigned in the city, 
it being dangerous for a white man to appear on the streets. 
Order was at last restored by the intervention of the Repub- 
lican authorities. In the words of Chamberlain: "It [the 
Charleston Riot] had fastened a bloody spot on the party that 
didit."«i 

After a report from the two United States marshals sent 
to the already mentioned scenes of disturbance in Aiken County, 
the governor, October 7, after having refused the rifle clubs' 
proffer of assistance in restoring peace, issued the long expected 



"* Chamberlain and Corbin's account: Allen, pp. 385, 392. 
«Sou. Hilt Papers, vol. XII, pp. 550*558; Allen, 351; WeUt, p. 128; H. R. 
Mia. Doc No. 31, Part 2, 44th Cong., 2nd Sesa., p. 7. 
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proclamation demanding all membes of the rifle clubs to dis- 
perse peaceably to their homes within three days. In case this 
order was disobeyed, he threatened to put in use all powers 
he possessed as governor, i. e. call for Federal Troops. The 
next move was an address on the part of both the Democrats 
and Chamberlain "to the people of the nation," both sides al- 
ways being more zealous for northern support than that of 
South Carolina. These documents contradict each other as to 
whether or not there was ''domestic violence." The Democrats 
dted the testimony of judges, together with that of the sheriflFs 
of Aiken and Barnwell Cotmties purporting to prove that the 
ordinary processes of justice were not sufficient to keep order ; 
Chamberlain pledged himself "to prove a condition of affairs 
.... more disgraceful than that made in any statement" here- 
tofore issued.*^^ 

The sequel was the appeal of the governor directly to the 
President "for the suppressing of violence in the state." By 
a proclamation of October 17, Grant ordered the rifle clubs 
to disperse within three days. His next step was to order 
the dispatch of all available troops in the Military District of 
the Atlantic to Columbia as a reinforcement to the eight 
<companies already in South Carolina.*^* General Ruger, the 
Federal commander at Columbia, divided the troops sent to 
him, which on election day amounted to 1,526 officers and 
enlisted men, into sixty-seven different units which were dis- 
tributed throughout the state.*^* In addition to the troops the 
governor had in his service a large number of United States 
deputy marshals, appointed in proportion of one Democrat to 
two Republicans. 

While undoubtfully political considerations went into the 
employ of troops on the part of Chamberlain and Grant, and 
but for the troops the Democratic majority would have been 
larger, ample warrant in fact and law existed for their use. 
The fact of domestic violence on the part of both races is 
attested by the already narrated events, coupled with the testi- 
mony of United States army officers who were eye witnesses 



"iV. and C, October 8. 10. 
"^N. and C, August 27 and October 18. 

MR. R. No. 175, Part 1, 44th Cong., 2nd Seas., p. 24; Reynolds, p. 387. esti- 
mate of 5,000 ia at yariance with the report of the Adjutant General. 
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to disorders. The law gave the President ample authority to 
use force within the Union. Section 4 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of the United States is the general warrant. A 
specific federal statute gave the President the right to keep 
peace at the polls. A special South Carolina statute said "that 
there should be no military organization ♦ ♦ ♦ not au- 
thorized" by the governor. 

All evidence indicates that the benefits derived from the re- 
inforced military occupation of South Carolina more than oflf- 
set the evil eflFect expressed in the justified alarm of those 
fearful for civil liberty. According to General Conner and 
Senator Tillman the troops did not in any instance interfere 
with the voters.^*^ The Democratic members of the National 
House of Representatives investigating conditions in South 
Carolina said that the bearing "of the troops was prudent and 
wise."'® The soldiers, in fact, resolutely refused to interfere 
when either side by force prevented others from voting. After 
the dispatch of troops there was only one serious riot in the 
state. The whites realizing the folly of a clash with the. 
Federal Government, followed the prudent advice of Hampton 
contained in a tel^jam to the people of Aiken, urging "our 
people to submit to martial law." 

Perhaps more effective than the sensational activities of 
the rifle clubs in cowering the black majority were the silent 
economic weapons in the hands of property owners. Ex- 
ample of this kind of pressure is brought to light in a News 
and Courier editorial of October 14, urging all whites to show 
preference to "Hampton labor." A capitalist of $75,000 gave 
notice that money on liens would be let only to Democratic 
negroes; merchants were cited who refused to give credit to 
Chamberlain negroes ; a Greenville planter promised three dol- 
lars more in wages in case Hampton was elected.*^'' The Abbe- 
ville Medium said: "Give support [economic] only to those 
who go to the polls and vote for good government." Many 
Democratic dubs adopted resolutions of preference, and in 
Columbia an intelligence board for dispensing economic — dis- 
criminative information was created.^® 



•• H. IL Mis. Doc, No. 31. Part 2, 44th Cong.. 2nd Sess.« p. 54; Tillman, p. 13. 

"H. R. No. 175, Part 1, 44th Cong.. 2nd Scat., p. 12. 

•» N. and C, October 14. 

«* H. R. No. 175, Part 1. 44th Cong., 2nd Seas., pp. 38, 39, 41 ff. 
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In retaliation there were some attempts by the timid race 
also to win through violent methods. The News and Courier 
cites thirty-three specific instances — with dates, places and 
names— of Republican threats of violence in dealing with so- 
called colored Democrats. A colored delegate to a Democratic 
convention was chased by his fellows; a black speaker at a 
white meeting was threatened with death ; in twenty-five other 
cases apostates were penalized by wife desertion, expulsion 
from church, personal attacks and threats of death.^* To the 
foregoing should be added the conduct of the blacks in the 
Charleston Riot. Yet unquestionably, if all has been told, the 
Republican attempts at intimidation were far less eflFective 
than those of the whites. 

Intense excitement and remarkable good order prevailed 
in the state on the memorable day of election, November 7, 
1876. The slowly arriving county returns gave the Demo- 
cratic candidates for governor the slight majority of 1,323, 
Robbins Box, Barnwell County, having rightly been thrown 
out. There the voting place had been fired upon, and the box 
had been removed to an abandoned schoolhouse from which 
the voting proceeded so rapidly that a total of four times as 
many votes were cast for the Republican candidates as two 
years before.®® 

Although the actual counting of the ballots was fair, through 
the wise appointment by the governor of minority managers 
of election at every voting place, the election was little more 
than a ratification of the seizure of power by the rifle clubs 
in the previous months. This was partly counteracted by the 
reflection of a Republican domination in the large negro vote 
in the lower counties of the state. The troops were indiflFerent 
in the face of disorders, and black and white deputy marshals » 
appointed in proportion of two Republicans to one Democrat, 
were violently partisan in their activities. 

In Charleston, the county of the largest vote, the eflForts of 
rifle companies and such persons as the heroic Wells, who 
marched his blacks in phalanx form to the polls, did not 
counteract the exceptional zeal of the troops in protecting the 



^N. and C, September 30 ff; also H. R. No. 175, Part 1, 44th Cong., 2iid 
Sets., pp. 399, ei stq, 

^Atlantic Monthly, vol. 39, p. 187. 
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negroes* rights and the zeal with which the negfroes repeated 
and their deputy marshals kept Democrats from the polls.*^ 
In that county Chamberlain received 15,032 to 8,809 for Hamp- 
ton, an increase by 7,000 for Chamberlain over his vote of two 
years previous. Yet the total vote fell 1,000 short of the 
census figures, and the vote for Hampton exceeded the census 
estimate of white population.*^ What was true of Charleston 
is true of most of the lower counties of the state. 

In Edgefield and Laurens, the counties of later contest, the 
face of the returns revealed Democratic fraud. In Edgefield 
the tissue ballot was resorted to ; large bands of armed South 
Carolinians and Georgians, before whom the election officials 
were helpless, rushed from poll to poll repeating ; in some in- 
stances the ballot boxes were carried away by violent means. 
At Edgefield Court House an armed patrol prevented negroes, 
massed ther entire day at the polls, from voting. In the even- 
ing the terror-stricken county board of canvassers was forced 
to sign the returns. The result was a Hampton majority of 
3,134 in a county in which the census of 1880 gave the blacks 
65 per cent of the population. The aggregate Democratic and 
Republican vote was 9,330 more than the vote of 1874 and 
2,252 in excess of the over-estimated census of 1870. In 
Laurens the Democratic majority was 1,112 against a Repub- 
lican majority of 1,077 in 1874. The white vote was 657 in 
excess of the white voting population in 1870. The returns 
were forwarded to Columbia signed by two members of the 
county board of canvassers; the Republican signer later as- 
serted that he had been forced to do so.** 

The total returns, revised, gave Hampton a majority of 
1,134; and, what was more important, the returns gave the 
Democrats a bare majority in the joint session of the legis- 
lature, which body was authorized by law to canvass the vote 
for governor and lieutenant governor. Of course it was under- 
stood, so violent was the partisan feeling of the day, that the 
party that controlled the legislative majority would "count in" 
its candidates. But the Board of State Canvassers, composed 



*> Wells, pp. 143-144; Atlantic Monthly, voL 39. p. 188, for Republican testimony. 
• H. R. Mis. Doc No. 31, Part 1, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 186-288. 
"Chamberlain's testimony in Allon, p. 462; H. R. No. 175, Part 1, 44th Cong., 
2nd Sess., p. 62-63. 
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as it was of the partisan Republican state officials, did not 
simply "proceed to make a statement of the whole number of 
votes returned from the several counties," but acting under 
authority of an act of March 1, 1870, summarily exercised its 
power of deciding cases in contest by preparing to throw out 
the votes of Edgefield and Laurens Counties. Thus the way 
was opened for the organization of a legislative assembly with 
a Republican majority and the declaration of the election of 
Chamberlain by this body.^* 

But the Democrats were not to be outwitted. Immediately 
Democratic counsel applied to the Supreme Court for a writ 
demanding the board of state canvassers to perform only the 
clerical function of signing the returns as forwarded by the 
counties, without hearing protests. In the persons of Chief 
Justice F. J. Moses and Justice Williard, both of whom were 
personal enemies of Chamberlain, the Democrats found ready 
tools. Pending final judgment the court through Moses, on 
November 17, issued an order demanding that the "Board of 
State Canvassers forewith proceed to count and compel re- 
turns, and make a report of the result to the Court and certify 
their action in the presence of the Court."®* On November 
21, Attorney General Corbin, on behalf of the Board, after 
having vainly attempted to get the court to pass upon the 
question of law before determining the question of fact, and 
asserting that the court, by law, had no right to compel the 
report, presented its findings. He asserted that errors and 
frauds had been committed in Exigefield, Laurens and Bam- 
well Counties. The face of the returns, he admitted, exclud- 
ing Robbins precinct only, revealed a Democratic triumph in 
the rettirns for state officers. Yet the Democratic triumph 
was jeopardized by the returns in the presidential election, 
which gave the Republican presidential electors the majority.** 

Acting possibly under national Democratic pressure, the 
Democrats asked the court to sanction a plan through which 
the returns should be recanvassed, excepting those of the legis- 



**The New York Tribune's account is publithed in Allen, pp. 430-31. 

•Allen, p. 430; H. R. Mis. Doc No. 31, Part 1, 44th Cong., 2nd Sett., p. 7%. 

•H. R. Mis. Doc. No. 31, Part 1, 44th Cong., 2nd Sets., pp. 91114; AIIcb, 
pp. 431-433. Haworth, The Haycs-Tilden Disputed Presidentuil Election, p. ISU 
ti seq., discusses the South Carolina returns of this year in relation to die na- 
tional election. 
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lative candidates. The obvious purpose was to secure the elec- 
tion of Democratic presidential electors. The court, probably 
waiting until the statutory limitation of the Board of Can- 
vassers' time should come about, delayed action. 

At 10 A. M. of November 22, two hours before its sittings 
would by statute become illegal, the Board, ^ot yet having re- 
ceived the order of the court just issued embodying the de- 
mands of the Democrats that the election returns be not re- 
vised, certified the election of all Republican electors and state 
officers, excepting of course the governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor, the election of Republicans to which office it aimed 
to assure by throwing out the legislative delegations oi Edge- 
field and Laurens Counties. At 1 p. m., the board adjourned 
sine die. The Supreme Court, outraged at this action, com- 
mitted its entire personnel to the Richland County jail, there 
to await the pleasure of the court. On November 29, Federal 
Judge Bond, assuming jurisdiction on the ground that a state 
court had no authority over federal elections, ordered the 
release of the prisoners.®^ 

With both sides claiming victory, N^ovember 28, the con- 
stitutional day for the assemblying of the legislature, arrived. 
Chamberlain and his supporters were backed by the federal 
garrison; Hampton, keeping always in view the necessity of 
maintaining the good will of Washington and the North, was 
taxed to the capacity of his controlling powers in keeping the 
rifle clubs, then assembled in force in Columbia from every 
section of the state, from bringing affairs to a decision by 
an armed attack on the state house. He and his far-seeing 
advisors knew that violent action against Chamberlain would 
spell momentary success, but final failure. 

On the day of the opening of the legislature the Repub- 
lican sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representatives, re- 
inforced by a state house garrison furnished by the federal 
officer in command at Columbia, and under hint of expected 
violence from the rifle clubs, was instructed to prevent the 
admission to the floor of the House of the uncertified mem- 
bers from Edgefield and Laurens. On the refusal of admit- 
tance to these eight representatives the entire Democratic body 

<* Soil Hist Papert. toL XIII, p. 64; AT. and C„ November 27. 
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retired to Carolina Hall. This body, composed of fifty-seven 
legislators holding certificates from the secretary of state and 
the eight from Edgefield and Laurens, immediately declared 
itself the legal quorum of the House. General William H. 
Wallace, of Union, was elected speaker. The right of those 
remaining in possession of the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to act as a legal house was denied on the ground 
that their number, fifty-nine, did not constitute a majority of 
the one hundred and twenty-four members authorized by the 
state constitution.^® M<eanwhile the Republicans proceeded to 
organize themselves into what they claimed to be the legal 
House by the election of E. W. M. Mackey as speaker. 

At eleven thirty of the following morning a dramatic inci- 
dent happened. The Democratic members, during a recess of 
the Mackey House, overpowered the doorkeeper, who had 
again refused admission to the Edgefield and Laurens mem- 
bers. Wallace mounted to the speaker's desk and Stone to the 
clerk's, and with their backers they proceeded to business as 
the regular House. At twelve of the same day, Mackey and 
Jones, his clerk, demanded the possession of the chairs which 
they had previously occupied. On the refusal of this demand, 
they took improvised seats to the left of the speaker's stand, 
while the body of Republican membership occupied the seats 
to the left of the House. The Democrats withdrew to the 
right of the wide isle.®* For four days the confusion of dou- 
ble resolutions and simultaneous speeches reigned. The white 
gentlemen seemed to have suffered olfactory tortures from 
the stifling "native perfume" that rose from the "unwashed 
wards of the nation."^® The whites had the advantage in food 
and drink, the use of which as bribes, along with jollity, seems 
to have been effective in drawing black orators to their side 
of the isles. This extraordinary state of affairs was brought 
to an end by Wallace's reception of a private notification that 
force would be used to eject the Edgefield and Laurens mem- 
bers. Wallace then withdrew to his previous place of sitting,^* 
Meanwhile proceedings in the Senate had not been so dramatic. 



«• H. R. R. No. 175, Part 2, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 100104. 
^ Ibid,, pp. 126-29, 138-40 gives official journal of both houses. 
»• Leland. p. 169. 
"WeUs, pp. 162-164. 
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although a schism was almost eflfected through the majority's 
refusal to seat Gary and Todd, applicants for the seats of 
Edgefield and Laurens. The Republicans carried their con- 
tention by a vote of seventeen to eleven, which gave them a 
dear constitutional quorum regardless of what the Demo- 
crats with the addition of Gary and Todd might do J* 

The Mackey House, freed of the presence of Wallace and 
the majority of the certified membership, immediately pro- 
ceeded in joint session with the Senate to declare the election 
to its liking. By throwing out the votes of Edgefield and 
Laurens Chamberlain was adjudged governor by vote of 86,- 
620 to 82,521 for Hampton. On' December 7, Chamberlain 
went through the ceremony of inauguration. 

The Wallace House, now composed of a quorum of sixty- 
seven members holding certificates of election and the demo- 
cratic minority of the Senate, proceeded to declare the elec- 
tion to their liking in spite of the court's refusal to issue a 
mandamus compelling Mackey to hand over the official returns. 
To the tabulation already approved by the Mackey House was 
added the votes of Edgefield and Laurens, which gave Hamp- 
ton 92,261 to 91,127 for Chamberlain. On December 14, 
1876, seven days after the reputed inauguration of Chamber- 
lain, Hampton with due ceremony was inaugurated as 
governor. 

Meanwhile the situation at Washington was growing more 
favorable to Hampton. President Grant said that if Cham(ber- 
lain could not collect taxes to maintain his government he 
could not be maintained by the army.''^ Robertson, Repub- 
lican Senator from South Carolina, championed Gordon's reso- 
lution to recognize the Hampton regime. The National Repub- 
lican, the organ of the extreme Republicans, spoke late in Feb- 
ruary of "burying the hatchet and letting the South alone."^* 

Moreover, the action of the Richland County Court on the 
attempt made by Chamberlain to test the legality of his hold 
on the state house by issuing a pardon, did not result in a 
final decision. The court, when the case was brought before 
it, declared that neither Chamberlain nor Hampton was the 



n Journal of Senate, November 29, 1876. 
n Wells, p. 183. 
«/Wd., p. 184. 
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legal governor, as each had been declared elected by a quorum 
of one house of the legislature only. Chamberlain was de- 
clared to be governor ad interim pending the legal election of 
a successor. Of course this or any other adverse decision could 
have little effect on Hampton's de facto claim.^*^ 

Hampton, not satisfied with the action of the court on 
the Chamberlain pardon, immediately took steps to test his 
right as governor by issuing a pardon to Tilda Norris, a peni- 
tentiary convict. The sheriflF of Richland County refused to 
executed this order and applied to the Supreme Court for in- 
structions. The possibility of a definitive decision was hope- 
lessly jeopardized by the sudden fatal illness of Chief Justice 
Moses, making possible a deadlock between Justices Wright 
and Williard. WilHard signed an order for the release of the 
prisoner; Wright, a colored recipient of a salary from the 
Hampton government and the victim of threats and promises 
from members of his own race, after much hesitation, finally 
signed, only to retract his signature later. The force of cir- 
cumstances brought about the release of the prisoner.''^ 

The real strength of the Hampton regime did not depend 
on favorable judicial decisions : its fate was favorably decided 
by its ability to collect taxes. Early in the session of the Wal- 
lace House J. C. Sheppard, a member of the contested Edge- 
field delegation, introduced a resolution authorizing Hampton 
to levy a tax of twenty-five per cent of that levied in the pre- 
vious year by the legislature. Hampton put this authorization 
into effect by a plea for a voluntary levy of ten per cent. From 
the leading taxpayers of Charleston, assembled December 22, 
in Hibernian Hall, the response was immediate. Other com- 
munities followed suit. By the end of March Hampton had 
collected $120,000, while Chamberlain had been enjoined by 
the court from using public funds on deposit in the banks.'^^ 

Events now shaped themselves at Washington to bring 
about the removal of the troops, and thus force the tenacious 
shadow government to abdicate the state house. The country 
was tired of its eleven years of after-the-war sectional, racial 



*>Soii. Hist Papers, voL XIII, p. 72. 

»/Wi.. p. 73; Wells, pp. 182-83. 

^Ibid., p. 71; H. R. No. 175. Part 2, 44th Cong., 2nd Sess.. pp. 163-67. 
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and party strife. The Hayes-Tilden presidential dispute, of 
that ytSLT, had aknost caused civil war. So why not paliate 
the Democrats by conceding victory to them in Louisiana and 
South Carolina, now that the Republican candidate had by 
partisan vote been declared president-elect? While there is 
no direct evidence to support the suspicion of a precise agree- 
ment between the Democrats and Republicans as to the settle- 
ment of the South Carolina difficulty, yet the dispatch of a 
letter by Stanley Matthews, a close friend of Hayes, March 4, 
to Chamberlain indicating that the new president would shortly 
withdraw the troops stationed by Grant in South Carolina, 
was a master stroke of policy and did much to placate Demo- 
crat extremists in the time of the culmination of the bitterest 
presidential contest in the history of the nation.^® Nineteen 
days after Hayes' inauguration identical letters were dis- 
patched to the two South Carolina claimants for the governor- 
ship asking that they meet the president in conference at Wash- 
ington. Both Chamberlain and Hampton accepted the invi- 
tation, the latter with the public understanding that he went 
to plead only for the withdrawal of troops and not to receive 
presidential recognition. Along his entire route from Co- 
lumbia to Washington, he was greeted by thousands in sym- 
pathy with the "redemption movement." Chamberlain, un- 
noticed and fated, proceeded to meet the president with little 
hope that his fight for the retention of the troops would be 
successful. After going through the courteous formality of 
hearing both claimants, the President gave leave for both to 
return to their state. Shortly afterwards an official notice 
was made public indicating that the troops would be with- 
drawn.''* 

On April 3 came the order for the withdrawal of the troops 
to take eflFect April 10. Chamberlain, the uncompromising 
champion of the principles of universal democracy triumphant 
at Appomattox, bowing to the inevitable, made an address to 
Republicans of the state in which, under circumstances akin 
to those of Lee's surrender at Appomattox, recognized the 
defeat of his highest hopes and the return to power of South 



"Reynold*, p. 451; N. and C, March 6, 1877. 
^N. and C, March 25, 1877. 
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Carolina wealth and intelligence, which the sword of Grant, 
the political strategy of Sumner and the zeal of the Carpet- 
Bagger could only temporarily restrain.®® 

On schedule time the garrison of the state house filed out ; 
twenty-four hours later Qiamberlain's secretary peaceably 
handed over the executive offices to the agent of Hampton. 
Chamberlain returned to his native state of Massachusetts. 
Later he was placated for his loss in South Carolina by a 
political job in Washington. Like Age regretting the debauch 
of Youth, he lived to express regret for his dramatic and abor- 
tive adventure in South Carolina through the columns of the 
Atlantic Monthlyfi^ 

The abdication of Chamberlain was followed by the organ- 
ization of the entire executive and judicial administration on a 
Democratic basis, and gradual reduction of Republican repre- 
sentation in the general assembly to zero, first by methods like 
that of 1876 and later by law. The return to power of Bour- 
bon South Carolina — ^later replaced by the economic and 
political ascendency of the non-slave holding whites and the 
rural land owners — has had its benefits. The reign of in- 
competent and dishonest public officials has been replaced by 
the rule of those bent on exceptional economy in order that 
they may enjoy the confidence of a constituency dominated 
by property. No government, in the opinion of Basil Thomp- 
son, has been conducted with less dishonesty than that of 
South Carolina since 1876. Many of the reforms of the 
radical government, notably those in education and those lead- 
ing towards democratic elections, have been given reality. No 
successftd attempts have been made to hinder the rapid eco- 
nomic rise of the negro to an economic position superior to 
that occupied by him in the palmiest days of black political rule. 

To the foregoing benefits of exclusive white rule should 
be added the facts supporting the assertion that South Caro- 
lina's political and social backwardness results partly from 
conditions that Hampton's election made possible. As a re- 



'*The additional representation given South Carolina through the counting of 
the former slaves as full citixens instead of two-thirds citixens gave the whites of 
that State a larger proportional representation than they had before The War of 
1860. 

^AtlanHe Monthly, toL 87, pp. 473-84. 
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action from the extravagance of reconstruction days expend- 
itures have been reduced to such a low level that constructive 
legislation, except under the governorship of Tillman, has been 
until very recently unknown in South Carolina. Public educa- 
tion has been inadequately provided for. Political success has 
too often been won by those capable of appealing to the fears 
and traditions of the past. 
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Raleigh's Narrative of Guiana 

Edgar Legare Pennington 

Homer, New York 

"Bui he grew old — 

This knight so bold — 
And o'er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado/'—Fot, 

Of all the gallant men who in an age famous for daring 
and adventure sought to test the wonders of the New World, 
not one enlists human interest to the same extent as Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Men recognize in his career the most dramatic 
example of the instability of place, the fickleness of fortune, 
and the wisdom of Wolsey's advice to Cromwell. His was a 
personality so fascinating that he could tower topmost in a 
court proverbially resplendent. He was the child of wealth, 
the scholar, gentleman, and poet. A Queen who held a nation 
at her finger's tip made him her special choice and showered 
favours upon him. Grants, bequests, and preferment seemed 
to rush his way as along the path of least resistance. And that 
this scion of greatness should suffer such reverses and bow 
his head to a fate so unmerited must arouse the world's sym- 
pathy. 

When Raleigh first loomed on the stage of events, England 
was just arriving at a vision of her future maritime supremacy. 
Spain was at the high-water mark of her power. She had 
quickly recognized the possibilities afforded by the vast ter- 
ritory which lay toward the setting sun; and her strength on 
the seas combined with her avarice to furnish the power and 
incentive for proceeding with a campaign of acquisition. It 
was not until the last half of the sixteenth century, when men 
like Hawkins and Frobisher turned their attention to the slave- 
traffic and Drake drcunmavigated the globe, that real naval 
enthusiasm was kindled in Great Britain. These men, how- 
ever, had captured Spanish booty, destroyed Spanish settle- 
ments, and confirmed the suspicion that Philip's empire had 
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Its points of weakness. Raleigh had accompanied his half- 
brother on an expedition as early as 1579; so, at a time when 
all eyes were turned westward, he was not the man to remain 
in the background. 

At that time one of the most renowned places was El 
Dorado, the capital of Guiana. Spanish explorers had brought 
back startling reports of the incomparable riches of that city, 
which "far exceedeth any of the world." At the imperial 
carousals there, the natives were said to blow powdered gold 
upon their naked bodies till they shone from head to foot. 
Guiana was believed to have more gold and silver than Peru, 
where Pizarro had obtained all the treasure of the Incas. Of 
the king it was told that "there was nothing in his country 
whereof he had not the counterfeit in gold." Surely it was 
not fitting that the Queen should have no finger in a pie which 
the I^tin races were so rapidly devouring. Hence Raleigh 
planned an expedition as soon as he could find the opportunity. 

Until the years bring disillusionment and chagrin, we can- 
not comprehend the tragedy in Poe's verses. A clearer analysis 
of Raleigh cannot be found. Like the gallant knight, who rode 
along singing at the outset, Raleigh was literally doomed to find 
his El Dorado "down the valley of the shadow." He made 
two trips with Guiana in view, one in 1595, the other more 
than twenty years later; he never reached his goal. He has 
left us accounts, however, which reveal the writer and illus- 
trate the reaction of environment on a sensitive soul. 

The narrative of the first journey is full of vigour and life. 
The youthful buoyancy is harmonized with the mature atti- 
tude of the chronicler, yet the story is never allowed to drag. 
Each incident calculated to excite the curiosity of the people 
back at home is jotted down. Quotations and historical matter 
are introduced, as if Raleigh were sensible of an obligation to 
incorporate as much as possible and bequeath it to posterity. 
In some cases, we feel that Raleigh has told us too much ; we 
do not wish to regard him as a gentleman-pirate. But, lest 
in the jarring of our ethical sensibilities we be tempted to lose 
our admiration for the man, we must remember the different 
standard of his day. Taken as a whole, Raleigh's conduct 
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furnishes an emphatic contrast to the brutality too often char- 
acteristic of the men against whom he was pitted. The Span- 
iards were not in the habit of showing much mercy toward 
their captives; but Raleigh is never guilty of treachery or 
baseness. 

His first important landing was at Trinidad. The Span- 
iards there seemed peacefully disposed and willing to trade; 
but their governor, Don Anthonio de Berreo, was secretly plot- 
ting against the English. Raleigh fotmd five lords ("Caziqui") 
who were kept in one chain, nearly dead of famine. These 
he released ; and, ascertaining the hostility of the residents, he 
set fire to the new city of Saint Joseph. The inhabitants who 
were not friendly to the Spaniards were called together, and 
Sir Walter "showed them her Majesty's picture, which they 
so admired and honoured as it had been easy to have brought 
them idolatrous thereof." He explained that Queen Eliza- 
beth "was an enemy to the Castellani in respect of their 
tyranny and oppression, and that she delivered all such nations 
about her as were by them oppressed." Since Berreo, the gov- 
ernor, was familiar with the region of Guiana, he was car- 
ried aboard and used "according to his estate and worth." 

At sea once more Raleigh was disappointed to find that 
the object of his search was above six hundred English miles 
further than he had believed; but, as he states, "I kept it 
from the knowledge of my company, who else would never 
have been brought to attempt the same." There were prob- 
ably few voyages across the ocean in those days in which dis- 
satisfaction did not present a troublesome problem. Mutiny 
was common, and the annals of the times contain many in- 
stances of stem discipline and severe punishment. Raleigh's 
narratives are remarkably free from such, notwithstanding the 
hardships his crew had to face. "In one barge, two wherries, 
and a ship's boat of the Lion's Whelp," he tells us, "we car- 
ried one hundred persons and their victuals for a month in 
the same, being all driven to lie in the rain and weather in 
the open air, in the burning sun, and upon the hard boards, 
and to dress our meat and to carry all manner of furniture 
in them, wherewith they were so pestered and unsavoury, 
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that what with victuals being most fish, with the wet clothes 
of so many men thrust together, and the heat of the sun, I 
will undertake there was never any person in England that 
could be found more unsavoury and loathsome, especially to 
myself, who had for many years before been dieted and cared 
for in a sort far diflfering." 

Berreo used all the arguments he could to dissuade Raleigh 
from his resolution to see Guiana. He assured him that it 
would be labour lost, that he could not enter any of the rivers 
because of low water, and that the kings and lords would 
not be friendly. But Raleigh was not deterred, although the 
expedition was becoming more difficult. The leader was deter- 
mined, and he felt himself a match for every obstacle. 

By the guidance of a native pilot the explorers at length 
reached a town of the Arwacas. Provisions were very freely 
bestowed on them, and the spirit of the men was so much 
brighter in consequence that they cried out, "Let us go on, 
we care not how far!" Meanwhile the Arwacas had sought 
refuge in hiding. They "feared that we would have eaten 
them, or otherwise have put them to some cruel death, for the 
Spaniards, to the end that none of the people in the passage 
towards Guiana or in Guiana itself might come to speech with 
us, persuaded all the nations that we were man-eaters and 
cannibals." In the following we read a trace of Raleigh's 
fine character : "When the poor men and women had seen us, 
and that we gave them meat, and to every one something or 
other, which was rare and strange to them, they began to con- 
ceive the deceit and purpose of the Spaniards, who indeed (as 
they confessed) took from them both their wives and daughters 
daily, by strength. But I protest before the majesty of the 
living God, that I neither know nor believe that any of our 
company one or other, by violence or otherwise, ever took 
any of their women, and yet we saw many hundreds, and had 
many in our power, and all those very young and excellently 
favoured which came among us without deceit.". On depart- 
ing Raleigh gave a canoe to the Arwacas, and hired another 
pilot, "who by the Spaniards was christened Martin." 

A few days later he anchored at a port where Berreo on 
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a former voyage had acted with much cruelty. Raleigh sent 
for the king; who, although one hundred and ten years old, 
came on foot from his house, fourteen miles away. With him 
were women and children bringing provisions in abtmdance. 
One of them presented Sir Walter with an armadillo, which 
was no doubt graciously accepted. 

After the old king had rested, Raleigh began to tell him, 
through an interpreter, that the Queen's pleasure was to de- 
liver his people "from the tyranny of the Spaniards, dilating 
at large * * * on her Majesty's greatness, her justice, her 
charity to all oppressed nations." Then he inquired of Guiana, 
but could get little information of any use. The old man was 
invited to rest that night; but he insisted on returning. So 
"he went that day twenty-eight miles, the weather being very 
hot, the country being situate between four and five degrees 
in the Equinoctial." 

Now Raleigh's descriptive powers are evident. Next day 
he sailed westward to view the river Caroli, and these are his 
impressions. 

"When we ran to the tops of the first hills of the plains adjoining to 
the river, we beheld that wonderful breach of waters which ran down 
Caroli; ♦ ♦ ♦ how it ran in three parts, about twenty miles off, 
and there appeared some ten or twelve overfalls in sight, every one 
as high over the other as a church-tower, which fell with that fury 
that the rebound of waters made it seem as if it had been all covered 
over with a great shower of rain; and in some places we took it at 
the first for a smoke that had risen over some great town ♦ ♦ ♦ . 
I never saw a more beautiful country, nor more lively prospects, hills 
so raised here and there over the valleys, the river winding into divers 
branches, the plains adjoining without bush or stubble, all fair green 
grass, the ground of hard sand, easy to march on either for horse or 
foot; the deer crossing in every path; the birds towards the evening 
singing on every tree, with a thousand several tunes; cranes and herons 
of white, crimson, and carnation, perching on the river side; the air 
fresh with a gentle easterly wind, and every stone that we stooped to 
take up promised either gold or silver t^ his complexion." 

In this vicinity, Raleigh heard of the Ewaipanoma. "They 
are reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, and their 
mouths in the middle of their breasts, and ♦ ♦ ♦ a long 
train of hair groweth backward between their shoulders." 
Every child in the provinces of Arromaia and Canuri was 
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ready to endorse the statement: so Raleigh's mind was open 
to conviction. "Whether it be true or not the matter is not 
great, neither can there be any profit in the imagination; for 
mine own part I saw them not, but I am resolved that so 
many people did not all combine or forethink to make the 
narrative." 

Guiana must have seemed a mirage constantly shifting; 
but Raleigh moved forward, making inquiries wherever he 
stopped. He was certainly adding to his stock of experience. 
For instance, in a branch of the Orinoco called Winicapora, 
he heard of and beheld the "mountain of crystal ♦ ♦ ♦ 
like a white church-tower of an exceeding height. There fall- 
eth over it a mighty river which toucheth no part of the side 
of the mountain, but rusheth over the top of it and falleth to 
the ground with a terrible noise and clamour, as if a thousand 
great bells were knocked one against another." Berreo de- 
clared that there were diamonds and other precious stones 
on it. 

The tedious exploration in light barges was wearying the 
adventurers beyond endurance while leading them no nearer 
their goal. When finally Raleigh once more descried the 
Island of Trinidad and beheld his ships awaiting him at 
anchor, he was ready to admit that "it (was) time to leave 
Guiana to the sun whom they worship, and steer away to- 
wards the north." Most likely he hoped to resume the search 
with new equipment. 

In the latter part of his account he epitomises his observa- 
tions of the nations he discovered, hints at the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, and gives a few suggestions to 
aid others in their quest. He has not lost faith in El Dorado. 
Guiana, he concludes, "is a country that hath yet her maiden- 
head, never sacked, turned, nor wrought; the face of the 
earth hath not been turned, nor the virtue and salt of the 
soil spent by manuring ; the graves have not been opened for 
gold, the mines not broken with sledges, nor their images 
pulled down out of their temples. It hath never been entered 
by any army of strength, and never conquered or possessed 
by any Christian prince." It is practically inaccessible. Yet 
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'^whatever prince shall possess it shall be the greatest * * *. 
And where the sooth border of Guiana reacheth to the do- 
minion and empire of the Amazons, those women shall hereby 
bear the name of a virgin which is not only able to defend 
her own territories and her neighbours', but also to invade and 
conquer so great empires and so far removed. ♦ ♦ ♦ I 
trust * * * that he which is King of all kings and Lord 

of lords will put it into her heart which is Lady of ladies to 
♦ » »»» 



Thus the first narrative ends in the spirit of confidence 
and zeal. One cannot but deplore that the second should re- 
veal another man — a worn-out, disused relic of the past ; down- 
hearted and disappointed. Raleigh was sixty-five years old 
when he set sail for Guiana again ; twelve years had been spent 
in prison under sentence of death; his friends had passed 
away or had no will to antagonize the new king. He had 
obtained a release — but not a pardon — by inspiring in James 
a hope of gold from El Dorado. Recalling past difficulties, 
when he was in his prime and vitality, he could hardly have 
been optimistic in regard to this attempt. 

From the time he left the British shores, 1617, the record 
of his voyage is largely mechanical. It is not the sprightly 
narrative of two decades before, but rather the jottings from 
the ship's log. Instead of original observations the reader 
must content himself with minute memoranda of changes in 
direction and the like tmtil, with few interruptions, the last 
pages are reached with their atmosphere of gloom and resig- 
nation. Raleigh is a broken man. 

But we realize that he is still the courtier and gentleman. 
While in one of the Canary Islands he sent the governor's 
lady ''six exceeding fine handkerchiefs and six pairs of gloves, 
and wrote unto her that if there was anything worthy of her 
in (his) fleet she should command it of (him)." After re- 
ceiving gifts of fruit and a letter from her, he answered "in 
the fairest terms" and sent her "two ounces of amber grease, 
an ounce of the delicate extract of amber, a great glass of 
rose-water in high estimation here, and a very excellent pic- 
ture of Mary Ms^dalen, and a cutwork ruflF." The nobility 
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of his conduct was vouched for by the governor in a letter 
to the anibassador in England. 

The above incident is the solitary gleam of light in the 
second narrative. Soon the monotony of the entries was to 
be broken in another way. Fifty men are sick at one time; 
two days later there are sixty. The master surgeon is of the 
first to die. More than one of the pinnaces must be lost; 
the mortality increases; the weather is bad; everything is 
hostile to the success of the enterprise on which he has staked 
his life. He has no interest in the scenery, no time for the 
headless men and the crystal mountain. The utter depression 
comes to the surface in such notes as this : 

"I had now none left but the pilot sent to the Orinoco^ and I fear 
me that he also will slip away by the negligence of the mariners, who 
(I mean the common sort) are diligent in nothing but pillaging and 
stealing." 

With the failure of this voyage preying on his mind and 
the death of his eldest son to fill his cup to overflowing, Raleigh 
presents one of the unhappiest figures in history. Twice he 
had gone forth in search of El Dorado, first in the full flush 
of vitality, at last as a drowning man reaching for a straw. 
Persecuted and unpopular, one can understand the stoical reso- 
lution which made death welcome. 

Albeit he never lost confidence in the destiny of America. 
At the very last, he wrote, "I shall yet see it a great nation." 
How we wish he could visit the Virginia coast today! He 
would behold a land, extending far westward, where his name 
is held in the highest veneration; where every school-boy 
loves his memory and every girl thinks of him as the personifi- 
cation of chivalry. 
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Wilfrid Blunt's Diaries* 

Newman I. White 
Trinity College 

Wilfrid Blunt's character and career possess more ro- 
mantic interest than that of any other Victorian English writer, 
with the possible exception of Richard Burton. Wealthy, 
handsome as an ancient Greek, adventurous, possessed by birth 
and natural endowment with an unlimited social entree, high- 
spirited, poetic, and rebellious, he must have bee.i in his 
younger days a youthful Lord Byron without the Byronic vul- 
garity. He championed the cause of the Irish, like Shelley, but 
instead of floating bottles and distributing leaflets he got himself 
imprisoned and gloried in being "the first Englishman to be put 
in prison for Ireland's sake." His short imprisonment, 
strangely, failed to make an imperialist of him, and just twenty- 
six years later we find him encouraging Sir Roger Casement 
in the formation of the National Volunteer Army. 

The Irish imprisonment, however, like the author of The 
Love Sonnets of Proteus and the gallant young English mata- 
dor in the Madrid bull-ring to whom Lady Gregory refers in 
the introduction, belongs to a period previous to that covered 
by My Dairies, 1888-1914. The present two volumes deal 
with "The Scramble for Africa" and "The Coalition Against 
Germany," and are only a part of what Mr. Blunt calls his 
"Secret History Series," several volumes of which have already 
been published, with another volume, covering the war with 
Germany, to be published posthumously. 

My Diaries is to some extent a misleading title. The book 
is not a plain, day by day record of events and thoughts, but 
consists of extracts from such a record. It covers a period 
of twenty-six years and attempts to hit only the high spots. 
Sometimes, as in the cases of Richard Burton and Bismarck, 
some circumstance will cause Mr. Blunt to go back and record 
impressions received years before he b^;an taking notes. 
Sometimes a hiatus is briefly bridged by the diarist in editing ; 
sometimes it is left to take care of itself. The historian who 



•My Diaries. 1888-1914, by WUfrid Scawen Blunt. 2 vols. New Yoric: 
Alfred A. Knop/, 1921. 
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makes use of this book as a first-hand source on the English 
occupation of Egypt will no doubt take cognizance that it is 
not a veritable, naive diary like that of Samuel Pepys, but 
rather a selection of contemporary impressions, possibly touched 
up in the light of subsequent developments and probably 
selected in that light. How much of self-justification must be 
discounted for — and any one who has written or read diaries 
knows that some such discount must always be made— can 
never be stated. If it exists, it must be sought in the omissions 
and the editing, for the passages that are included have an 
honest and forthright tone that instils confidence. Neverthe- 
less, the entries are selected and edited by the original diarist 
and lose some value as a historical and personal revelation by 
reason of that fact. Students of politics will no doubt wish 
that Mr. Blunt, who himself preferred the unexpurgated 
edition of Pepys, had acted upon Stevenson's dictum that it is 
no part of the duties of an editor to decide what may or may 
not be tedious to the reader. 

A stark and naked diary is almost by necessity an ex- 
tremely miscellaneous aflFair. Pepys proceeded without tran- 
sition from the misdeeds of Parliament to "an idle, roguish 
French book" ; Dorothy Wordsworth mixed wildwood rambles, 
the golden conversation of Coleridge, and William picking up 
sticks and gathering eggs just about as life itself mixed them. 
Wilfrid Blunt, by virtue of his longer entries and editorial 
method, achieves better unity, for which the ordinary reader 
will be thankful. When he is in Egypt he talks mainly of the 
state of the country under English rule. He gives frequent 
summaries of conversations with government officials and dis- 
contented natives, and varies his fare occasionally with talk 
about his Egyptian country place and Arabian horses. There 
is one thrilling section on being shipwrecked in the Red Sea. 
When in England he is concerned principally with foreign and 
Imperial policies, which he views as an outsider with inside 
information. He records the opinions of most of the leaders 
of the day, all of whom he meets on easy terms. His fine 
country estate, the education of his daughter, and the social and 
literary conversation of numerous interesting friends also en- 
gross part of his attention. Especially is he interested in the 
doings of the Crabbet Qub, a sprightly association of wits and 
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litterateurs of which Blunt was the center. Travelling abroad, 
he is interested in political and literary gossip, the state of the 
country, Weltpolitik, and the Arab studs of anybody who has 
Arab studs, from the Sultan to the Count Potocki. Wherever 
he is, his principal interests will be found to center about four 
main foci — ^the misdeeds of imperialistic government, literature, 
Arabian horses, and social contacts with people of political or 
literary interests. 

Mr. Blunt's wide experience and numerous acquaintance 
enable him to give the reader a remarkable series of personal 
glimpses of interesting men and women. Abdul Hamid, Earl 
Grey, Arthur Balfour, Asquith, Bismarck, Kitchener, Lord 
Cromer, Jusserand, Gladstone, and Winston Churchill are a 
random selection from the numerous persons in public life of 
whom the diarist gives us brief but intimate glimpses. The 
literary characters are fully as numerous and probably more 
interesting to the general reader. Oscar Wilde, William Mor- 
ris, W. E. Henley, Rossetti, Meredith, Yeats, Francis Thomp- 
son, Richard Burton, and Bernard Shaw are among those men- 
tioned. With most of these Blunt was on fairly intimate 
terms. He gives fresh views and fresh opinions of most of 
them. Swinburne is "the greatest poet of the English tongue," 
Morris "the greatest man I ever met." Meredith talks in a 
stage voice and seems to be constantly searching for epigrams. 
Alfred Austin is too insignificant for the laureateship and Kip- 
ling, apparently, too insignificant for mention among those 
better qualified. W. E. Henley is a disgusting, spiteful hunch- 
back, and Richard Burton a bragging, somewhat out-at-elbows 
desperado. George Brandes is "the man who invented Isben" ; 
Newman is the cardinal whose healing touch has an almost 
miraculous power over Blunt's disturbed spirit. Jusserand is 
still the young diplomat ; he has not yet developed his pleasing 
"jus errandi" in English letters. Passing comments on the 
personal appearance of Shaw and Francis Thompson are as 
interesting as genuine criticism, and considerably more piquant. 
It has been suggested that the publishers collect Mr. Blunt's 
literary reminiscences in a separate volimie. Such a step 
would undoubtedly be a service to lovers of Victorian liter- 
ature. No estimates would be changed, and no biographical 
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data of much significance would be newly adduced by such a 
volume, but it would give the reader a considerably more cosy 
feeling of at-homeness in this particular field of literature. 

The personality behind this collection of vignettes and 
opinions is a very positive one. In his political opinions Mr. 
Blunt is consistently a radical opponent of the present tenden- 
cies of European governments. He calls himself, correctly, 
an anti-imperialist Conservative. He adopted the cause of 
Ireland and suffered for it ; he was an undaunted foe of Eng- 
land's Egyptian policy, and was for several years forbidden to 
enter Egypt. The Boer and Matabele Wars, the French and 
German encroachments on Oriental territory, the Boxer sup- 
pression, the Italian raids on Abyssinia and Tripoli were all 
vile and detestable to him. The Oriental peoples, to him, were 
the moral superiors of the people of western Europe and suf- 
f erred moral degradation by contact with them. The Abyssin- 
ians were defending themselves as much against the brothels 
and trickery of the southern Italians as against political domi- 
nation. England missed her destiny by turning to world em- 
pire. America only is worse. Anything that will shatter the 
Empire and force England into her true destiny is desirable. 
It was trade and jealousy, not honor, that led England into the 
World War, towards which Mr. Blunt is lukewarm. Mr. Blunt 
does not mince words. He rejoices in the Boer victories, calls 
Roosevelt "that swine," and says Dr. Jameson ought to be 
hanged. 

"All the world would be a paradise in twenty years," says 
Mr. Blunt, "if man could be shut out." Almost in the very 
words of Swift he speaks of "the abominable animal, man," 
and yet, like Swift, he is a decidedly social creature, whose con- 
versation and acquaintance are undoubtedly attractive. When 
he differs, as he generally does, he can differ like a gentleman. 
Disputatious radicals might well learn manners of him. We 
find him often on friendly personal terms with his political 
enemies. Lord Cromer, whose Egyptian policy he bitterly at- 
tadced, consented to be godfather to Blunt's daughter at her 
wedding. Even Kitchener, his particular bete noir, spoke well 
of him on at least one occasion. There is a strong suggestion 
of the downright country squire in his expression. He talks 
as plainly as Squire Western, but more decently. He never 
talks bombast ; his entries, not always impeccable grammatically. 
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have substance. One is curiously reminded of the solid, mat- 
ter-of-fact English of that other radical friend of liberty, 
Shelley, when addressing Godwin. 

Mr. Blunt is now a very old man, in his eighties. He has 
fought a hard fight for his conception of justice; he has rea- 
lized something of Wordsworth's ideal warrior 

"Who in the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made and sees what he foresaw." 

He has been consistently on the unpopular side, and consist- 
antly beaten. Even his worst enemies must respect the dis- 
illusion and pessimism born of this experience. "The two hap- 
piest moments of a man's life," he tells Shaw, "are when he 
takes to his deathbed and [with really subtle understanding and 
humor] when he gets up from it." At the end of 1913 he 
wrote ; "In this dark world I am overwhelmed with woe. I see 
myself as one sees the dead, a thing finished which has lost all 
its importance, whatever it once had in the world. I realize 
how little I have accomplished, how little I have affected the 
thought of my generation, in spite, I am still convinced, of the 
soundness of my view of things and of some skill and courage 
in expounding it." Thirteen years earlier, at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century, he had written : "I bid good-bye to the old 
century, may it rest in peace as it has lived m war. Of the 
new century I prophesy nothing except that it will see the de- 
cline of the British Empire. Other worse Empires will rise 
perhaps in its place, but I shall not live to see the day. It all 
seems a very little matter here in Egypt, with the Pyramids 
watching us as they watched Joseph, when, as a young man 
four thousand years ago, perhaps in this very garden, he walked 
and gazed at the sunset behind them, wondering about the 
future just as I did this evening. And so, poor, wicked nine- 
teenth century, farewell!" Not a very good Victorian, this 
Wilfrid Sea wen Blunt, but a stout-hearted idealist, and a stoic. 
If he has failed to aflFect the thought of his contemporaries, he 
has at least given posterity a set of diaries that will rank 
among the significant memoirs of his age. It is a matter for 
regret that his death, shortly after the appearance of a second 
American edition, has made it impossible for him to see his 
most significant volume reach its fullest service. 
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A Note of Correction 

The editors of the Quarterly desire to correct an omission 
which occurs in the author heading of the article, The Ameri- 
canism of Andrew Jackson, which appeared in the issue of 
April, 1922. It should have read, Frank J. Klingberg and 
Andrew Jackson. Much of the material in the article was 
derived from manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Jackson, 
who is a great grand-son of President Jackson. His residence, 
like that of Mr. Klingberg, is Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Portmanteau Adaptations. By Stuart Walker. Edited as with an 
introduction by Edward Hale Bierstadt. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 
Co. Novend>er, 1921. 

Red Budd Women. By Mack O'Dea with a foreword* by Pierre Loving. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co. 1922. 

Messrs. Stewart Kidd & Company have added in the vol- 
umes mentioned above two exceedingly interesting numbers to 
their fast growing list of books of American dramas. Everv 
one who has ever seen or read Stuart Walker's Portmanteau 
Plays will welcome this new volume and will find its oflFerings 
up to the standard of Walker's other works. They are so 
natural in their childlike simplicity that they appeal to one as 
do woodflowers. Mr. Bierstadt's introduction is an excellent 
explanation of Walker's work. The "Adaptations" are "Caw- 
mer Gurton's Needle, The Birthday of the Infanta, Sir David 
Wears a Crown, and Nellijumbo. 

In striking contrast is Jack O'dea's somber, realistic Red 
Budd Women. Loving^s foreword furnishes a helpful intro- 
duction to these unusual, even startling, but faithfully executed 
portrayals of the soul-destroying, body-killing actualities of the 
life of women in rural communities and small towns in the 
west. These plays are original and the work of a dramatist of 
genuine ability. W. H. W. 



Random Memories. By Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 263 pp. 

Random Memories is the chatty, fairly frank autobiography 
of Ernest W. Longfellow, the painter son of the illustrious 
poet. One's first hope on taking up the voliune is that it will 
furnish new and intimate information about the father and 
his friends. It does contain some such side lights, but it is 
not likely to gain an important place in Longfellow literature, 
for it does not add much to what was already known about the 
poet. Mr. Longfellow has a good deal to say about the dis- 
tinguished friends of his father's and some of it is interesting 
and illtuninating. Unfortunately, however, he seems to de- 
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light in telling unpleasant things, as, for example, his story of 
what he considered the very inexplicable and ungenerous be- 
havior of Lowell following the death of the poet Longfellow ; 
and his uncomplimentary account of the visit with the family 
at the home of Tennyson is in bad taste, especially since he has 
nothing kind to say of the great Victorian poet. In fact, 
Ernest Longfellow impresses one as being by no means a great 
man, and his remarks about other artists often strike one as 
snobbish and based on lack of appreciation on his part. 

The book throws interesting light on the social life of 
Cambridge and Boston of the author's youth and recounts 
stories of some of the well known families still prominent in 
that section. Mr. Longfellow's dislike of the English comes 
often to the front and influences him no little in his unfavor- 
able account of English sway in Egypt, which closes the book. 

W. H. W. 



Public Opinion. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1922. x, 427 pp. 

Modem history abounds in paragraphs wherein it is stated 
that public opinion is a determining factor in shaping the course 
of events. Indeed, writers on historical and political subjects 
sometimes seem to be almost as free in the use of this term as 
with the air they breathe. We ought reasonably, therefore, to 
be able to assume the existence of a general agreement as to the 
meaning of the term and some understanding of its implica- 
tions. But one of the first things that impresses a student 
who brings a critical mind to the study of modem questions is 
the looseness with which fundamental terms of this character 
are used. Certainly a diflferent content must be understood by 
the term "public opinion" when used in a discussion of con- 
ditions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from that 
which we vaguely attribute to it today, but few writers give 
evidence that they are aware of this distinction. It seems to be 
assumed somehow that the reader by a sort of instinct will 
know the meaning of the expression. Lippmann is not too 
strong in his statement, (p. 253) : "Since Public Opinion is 
supposed to be the prime mover in democracies, one might rea- 
sonably expect to find a vast literature. One does not find it. 
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There are excellent books on governments and parties, that is, 
on the machinery which in theory registers public opinions after 
they are formed. But on the sources from which these public 
opinions arise, on the processes by which they are derived, 
there is relatively little. The existence of a force called Public 
Opinion is in the main taken for granted." 

Most thoughtful students of history and politics have come 
to realize increasingly in recent years that these forces, like 
patriotism and public opinion, so long taken for granted, must 
now be examined and apprehended before we can make much 
progress in ridding the world of the chaos to which it has come. 

It is encouraging, therefore, to have published such books 
as Everett Dean Martin's Behavior of Crowds, James Harvey 
Robinson's The Mind and Its Making, and this decidedly more 
thoughtful and stimulating one by Walter Lippmann. Political 
literature has no keener analysis of the subject than it con- 
tains ; in fact, it is the only analysis of the subject that merits 
serious consideration. It is the analytical part of the book 
rather than the suggested remedy that is most worth while, 
though the suggested remedy is worth serious consideration 
provided it is not taken as a specific, and the author does not 
propose it as one. For the chief weakness of the book the 
author is not wholly to blame. There is need of much time 
devoted to intensive historical study of public opinion in other 
countries, especially in England, in order to make available 
material for comparative study. Mr. Lippmann, though a stu- 
dent of history, draws most of his illustrations from American 
experience and conditions. Nevertheless, the book ought to be 
read by every person who cares to think in terms of reality on 
historical and political subjects. 

William Thomas Laprade. 



The Story of Mankind. By Hendrik W. Van Loon. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, 1921. pp. 

Van Loon has tried to do for children what H. G. Wells 
did for grown-ups in his Outlines of History, But let none 
be mislead. You, reader, by the new psychologic tests would 
probably be found to have the mind of a child. Therefore this 
is a book for everyone. It is shorter than Wells, more im- 
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pressionistic and much more readable. For the man or woman 
who regrets his ignorance of history and wants some general 
and popular survey of world development this book can be 
recommended without hesitation. It is written in a good 
humor, and that means a great deal in these days. It is written 
by a man who has taken the trouble to find out something about 
the things of which he writes. It is written by a literary artist. 
It is written by a historian who has done his own drudgery in 
research. This is enough to make it apparent that it is a very 
extraordinary book. Van Loon's chapters on certain great 
epochs like the Reformation, or the causes of the Great War are 
masterful and at the same time stimulating. Reading this book 
is a liberal education, and the time may come (probably when 
it is too late) when the pedagogues will consider substituting 
it for some of the less profitable required readings which still 
clutter up our school and college curricula. But by the time 
the pedagogues get that far, there will be another Van Loon. 
Meantime one should not lose a moment securing his copy of 
the present volume. 

Randolph G. Adams. 



The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. By Reginald Viscount Esher. New 
York: E. P. Button and Company, 1921. xvi, 219 pp. 

"My object," says the author of this little volume in his 
opening paragraph, "is to put on record my impression of Lord 
Kitchener and of certain events connected with him which 
came under my personal observation during the months be- 
tween August, 1914, and June, 1916." His purpose in doing 
this, he states in his own words in another paragraph toward 
the end of the book (p. 215), to be "to throw certain sidelights 
on the bearing of a great Englishman during the first eighteen 
months of a war when England was hard pressed." The au- 
thor has performed his task in a manner so admirable as to 
make those in this generation who are interested regretful that 
he has made a resolution to confide to the trustees of the Brit- 
ish Musetun the journals and correspondence on which this 
little volume was based, not to be made public for the space 
of two generations. 

Meanwhile, we have a picture of a man who in both his 
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strength and his weakness seems to typify England, not only 
as regards the part she played in the recent war, but in all of 
her history for the past several centuries as well. The book 
is written by a man who knew its subject personally and who is 
sympathetic in his treatment without being blind to the mis- 
takes inevitably made when a man past middle age undertook 
the task of leading a great nation in a new adventure on a 
scale beyond all previous imagination, even that of the wildest 
dream of youth. It is a book for which the student ought 
to be grateful. It contains little new information, but it can 
be read in a short sitting, and it illumines one of the heroic 
characters of an heroic time. 

William Thomas Laprade. 



A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume V. 
The Period of Transition. 1815-1898. New York : The MacMillan 
Co., 1921. 623 pp. 

For one author to undertake a comprehensive history of the 
United States is a task of no mean proportion. It requires in- 
tensive as well as broad scholarship, a sense of perspective, 
and the driving force of a great executive. As each volume 
of Mr. Channing's history comes from the press it is evident 
that he possesses these requisites to no inconsiderable degree. 
His foot notes and bibliographies manifest such a broad and 
also technical knowledge of historical literature as to make 
them a distinct contribution to the field of American bibliog- 
raphy. The assignment of space to various phases of national 
life improves with each volume and the well sustained literary 
qualities of the work are evidence of his power of sustained 
effort. 

In the volume under review approximately one half of the 
space is devoted to social and economic matters. The treat- 
ment is by no means conventional, for chapters are assigned to 
the early labor movement and changes in religion, as well as 
to westward migrations, education, literature, and the rise of 
the plantation. However, in the vital matter of the relation- 
ship of economics and politics Mr. Channing is not positive 
nor always suggestive. This fact is to be regretted, for in the 
future the historian of America cannot escape the obligation 
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of tracing the inter-relation of these forces. Yet while there 
is failure at this point, the treatment of economic development 
is more illuminating and comprehensive than the treatment of 
politics. For this reason, aside from all others, the volume is 
valuable for purposes of reference. 

Excellent as are the notes and bibliographies, there are some 
singular omissions. For the public school movement in the 
South there is no reference to the works of Coon, Knight, and 
Maddox, nor are some of the notable southern anti-slavery 
pamphlets mentioned. The same is true regarding southern 
magazines of the period. W. K. B. 



Cycles of Pi^osperity and Depression in the UNrrED States, Great 
Britain and Germany. A Study of Monthly Data 1902-1908. 
By Alvin Harvey Hansen. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 5, 1921. iv, 112 pp. 

This monograph attempts two things : first, a detailed analy- 
sis of monthly data for a single cycle of prosperity and de- 
pression; second, a comparative analysis of monthly data in 
the three great industrial nations of the world, the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany. The secular and seasonal 
fluctuations are eliminated, for the work is concerned with 
cyclical fluctuations. The method used is to construct relative 
or index numbers from the actual data by using a new base for 
each of the twelve months of the year. The average of the 
actual figures for each January in the seven-year period is 
used as the base for January data, the average of the actual 
figures for the seven Februarys is used as the base for Feb- 
ruary data, and so on. The author selected twenty-three series 
of monthly data for the United States, fifteen for Great Britain, 
and fifteen for Germany. The Pearsonian coefficient was used 
to establish correlation, and to determine whether the series 
are synchronous or whether there is a lag, and if so how much 
of a lag. To test the relative position of each series in the 
cycle of prosperity and depression, a large number of corre- 
lations were worked out. Three main groups were finally 
selected, the Investment, Industrial, and Banking Groups. 

The author's groupings in the business cycle diflfer from 
those of Brookmire, Babson, and Professor Pearsons. This 
part of the study will interest students of business statistics 
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and those who follow the reports of the above mentioned 
statistical services. 

In the fourth chapter the author reviews the various theories 
of prosperity cycles and then concludes with the statement: 
"The analysis of monthly data presented in the foregoing pages 
would indicate the following points : 

"1. That the first movement in the prosperity cycle begins 
with reserves, loans, deposits and money rates. 

"2. That the movement of reserves, loans, deposits and 
money rates is the causal factor working out its influence on 
stock and bond prices, transactions on the stock exchange, 
•bank clearings, business failures, building, employment, pro- 
duction, imports and exports, prices and profits." 

The monograph contains twelve charts and eleven tables 
and a bibliography. The work is a distinct contribution to eco- 
nomic statistics and will be useful to students of economics and 
business men who are interested in business forecasting. 

Wn-LiAM J. H. Cotton. 



Tudor Ideals. By Lewis Einstein. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
G>mpany, 1921. pp. xiii, 366. 

In the preface to his volume the author explains the limita- 
tions and imperfections of his work : "An early book by the 
writer on the Italian Renaissance in England had been in- 
tended as a partial introduction to a future history of English 
'Sixteenth Century Ideals. But a diplomatic career spent 
mainly in distant parts, had interfered with its pursuit, and the 
shadow of a great war has been little conducive to the con- 
centration required for such a study. Like those architects 
who with vast plans in mind rear only a small wing of their 
edifice, the writer has been obliged to restrict his scope and his 
material till no one is more conscious than he of its fragmentary 
and imperfect nature." 

Fragmentary the book is, and thrown together rather than 
carefully organized. We must regret that the author was un- 
able to execute the more systematic and complete work of his 
plan, and hope that he may yet be able to fill out the outlines 
which he has so interestingly sketched. Meanwhile the pres- 
ent work is one for which we may be grateful. Certainly it is 
of great importance as an aid to an understanding of "a period 
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embracing the formative elements in the life of all English- 
speaking nations." 

The effect of that double movement, the Rennaissance and 
the Reformation, on the mental and spiritual life of England 
is the theme of the work, with the resulting conceptions of the 
royal power and of the individual, the new "ideals of life and 
thought," and the new realization of the possibilities of "the 
enrichment of life." It is under these four main divisions that 
Mr. Einstein has grouped the results of his research. The 
aspects of each are so many and varied that no attempt can be 
made here to catalogue them. We may note only a few, as for 
example that there was in the sixteenth century, to some ex- 
tent in England and much more in Scotland, a belief in the 
social contract theory of government, with the corollary that a 
sovereign who oppressed his subjects might rightfully be de- 
posed (pp. 82, 181); that the word "gentleman" was coming 
to be used in its modem sense, Geoffrey Fenton writing that 
"Whosoever wrongeth in any sort the meanest that is, cannot 
in any equity merit the name of gentleman" (p. 160) ; that 
Humphrey Gilbert conceived and proposed a singularly modem 
system of education designed to train young men for the 
national service, the curriculum to embrace "civil government 
and finances, martial exercises, navigation, and surgery" 
(p. 166); that, contrary to the common belief in a natural 
English aptitude for the sea, "until the end of Elizabeth's 
reign English backwardness [in seafaring] lagged behind every 
other country in western Europe, and was so great as to aston- 
ish foreign observers" (p. 287). 

The ideals of the Renaissance, we leam, were not warmly 
welcomed in the English universities, and when the study of 
the classics was finally taken up it was with the emphasis on 
form rather than content. "Instead of the Ancients being the 
living inspiration they had proved to Erasmus and to More, the 
classical tongues came to be regarded primarily as suitable in- 
struments for study. The writing of Latin and Greek became 
goals for academic ingenuity and the classical revelation, in- 
stead of spurring men on to fresh enquiry, was distorted into 
making unwilling schoolboys compose bad Latin verses" 
(p. 321). Thus it was not through classical studies in the 
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universities that the spirit of the Renaissance came to England, 
but through the wide reading of English translations of the 
classics. "Learning ran past the universities to lodge itself in 
those who with 'small Latin and less Greek' breathed the 
revelation of the ancient world" (p. 330). 

Such citations give but a faint idea of the scope of the 
work. Several of them, however, suggest a reflection which is 
stated by the author and which often occurs to the reader; 
namely, the essentially modern character of much in the period. 
Much that was medieval still survived (indeed the feudal con- 
ception of the land as the basis of society is strong in England 
still), but on the whole, life was viewed with modem eyes. 
"The modem conception of life dates from Enizabeth" 
(p. 340). 

The book is not without its minor faults. The author takes 
the rather common but in the reviewer's opinion hardly de- 
fensible view that Shakespeare conceived of Prospero's island 
as in the Bermudas. How is this to be reconciled with the 
voyage from Tunis to Naples or with Ariel's telling Prospero a 
few minutes after the storm that the rest of the king's fleet 

"all have met again 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote. 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the king's ship wreck'd 

And his great person perish." 

(Tempest, I, II, 11.232-5) 
Indeed, from the manifest absurdities into which Gonzalo is 
made to fall in picturing his ideal commonwealth, we may well 
question the soundness of Mr. Einstein's entire comment: 
"Shakespeare pointed to America as the land of promise, and 
located in the Bermudas the hope of the New World, the land 
where there were neither rich nor poor, rulers nor ruled" 
(p. 186). 

The volume is excellently printed. The gain in neatness 
secured by placing all footnotes in the back of the volume is 
however more than offset by the loss in convenience, particularly 
as the majority of the readers of the book will probably be of 
the type to whom citations of authority are important. 

Julius W. Pratt. 
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The Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921. An Outline Eco- 
nomic AND Political Survey of the Central States and Russia. 
By Dr. L. Haden Guest. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 318 pp. 

Among the many books on Europe of today this volume de- 
serves more than passing consideration. It is a work of travel, 
but unlike most travellers the author rather scantily describes 
experiences and observations; on the other hand he places em- 
phasis upon reflections and convictions concerning the future 
of Eastern Europe. And these reflections and convictions are 
well calculated to arrest the attention of the reader and to 
stimulate constructive imagination. 

The underlying thought of the book is three fold ; that the 
passing of the old order in Europe has revealed the limitations 
of that program of protest and reform known as socialism and 
that a new program of reform and reorganization is rising, 
which is based on the distribution of land rather than a new 
industrial order ; that the spirit of nationality and democracy 
has been stimulated; and that the success of nationality and 
democracy depend upon a scientific knowledge of facts and a 
new type of leadership, a leadership which will spring from the 
engineers and men of science rather than the lawyers and poli- 
ticians of the old order. 

These conclusions are based on a more hopeful and chari- 
table view of eastern Europe, even of Russia, than is conven- 
tional. But the author holds no brief for any one country or 
faction. His point-of-view is that of a physician who for years 
has been vitally interested in the problems of industry and 
democracy in Great Britain. W. K. B. 



Albion W. Tourgee. By Roy F. Dibble. New York: Lemcke and 
Buechener, 1921, 160 pp. 

Many North Carolinians will be interested in this brief 
biography of a man who played a considerable part in the events 
of the Reconstruction period in the state. Tourgee was 
"soldier, carpet-bagger, politician, judge, consul, lecturer, editor 
and publisher, political writer, and novelist." He was a native 
of Ohio and served as an officer in the Union army. In 1865, 
largely because of poor health, Tourgee went South with his 
wife and settled in Greensboro, North Carolina. Although he 
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had been admitted to the bar in Ohio, he was for a time in 
the nursery business in Greensboro. Later he edited a paper, 
the Union Register, and practiced law. In 1868 he was an in- 
fluential member of the Constitutional Convention at Raleigh 
which was in the hands of the "carpet-baggers." He was also 
elected Judge of the Superior Court by a heavy majority in the 
same year. Tourgee was uncompromising in his attitude to- 
ward opponents and bitter and reckless in the language he 
used about them. Hence he made many enemies and had an 
exciting life. Many times he was threatened with assassination. 
In particular, he had the activities of the Ku Klux Klan to fear. 
At one time Tourgee was a trustee of the University of North 
Carolina, but he resigned because the press had so severely at- 
tacked his appointment that he feared his continuance as a 
trustee would hurt the institution. In 1875 he was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention at Raleigh where he was bold 
as usual in the face of some stormy experiences. In February, 
1876, President Grant appointed Tourgee Pension Agent at 
Raleigh, and O. Henry, then a lad of fourteen, drew a cartoon 
depicting his departure from Greensboro. The closing years 
of Tourgfe's residence in the South were marked by mudi 
literary activity. He finally closed his business affairs and left 
North Carolina for New York in 1879. 

For the exceedingly interesting account of Judge Tourgee's 
literary successes and later life, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Dibble's painstaking and exceptionally well written biography. 
Tourgee's positive character, his many exciting experiences, his 
dazzling but temporary' success as a writer, his political services 
and connections, his ups and downs in life, all provide good 
material for the biographer's pen. Mr. Dibble has taken satis- 
factory advantage of the opportunity. 

William H. Glasson. 



Historic Houses of South Carolina. By Harriette Kershaw Leiding. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company, 1921. 

This is an attempt to recreate the domestic habitations of 
the aristocrats of a past South Carolina of great wealth and 
influence. These homes were made grand by the presence of 
men who played important parts in the history of the state and 
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nation and who had slaves to relieve them of the worry of 
ordinary work. They were made beautiful by the somber heights 
of moss-clad cypresses, great avenues of which led down to 
black broad rivers. Theirs was a unique style of architecture, 
bom of West Indian winds and the peculiar taste and climate 
of a prideful state not then given to blind imitations of Chicago 
and Ohio. There in the non-malarial months the owners from 
the city spent their vacations of idleness and sport. They were 
happy amidst their contented house slaves, little thinking that 
out of the anguish of the blacks who labored in the rice bogs 
nearby was to grow the sentiment that was to result in their 
own undoing. Their houses were neither as large nor as ex- 
pensive as the bankers' mansions of present-day New Jersey 
and Long Island. But over them hover achievements of states- 
manship and battle and an atmosphere of aristocratic security ; 
over the latter bank notes and Twentieth Century traditions of 
democracy. Some of these South Carolina glories of a dosed 
era are still in the hands of the descendents of those who gave 
them distinction, some are preserved by aliens to the blood; 
others lie deserted in a wilderness of ruins that once bloomed 
with the prosperity of rice plantations where now New Yorkers 
chase the wild deer. Many have become the victims of the 
same ravages to which their beloved mother, Charleston, has 
been subject — seiges, earthquakes and the vengeance of Sher- 
man. Miss Leiding for her attempt to make live again these 
dying beauties of the past deserves great credit. 

But the faults of her book are many. We may forgive her 
for making seven mistakes of fact within the compass of one 
page (302) and for numerous other mistakes of fact that of 
necessity result from her reckless appeals to the authority of 
hearsay and memory, faults which reveal her to be an untrained 
investigator. The true artist in search of beauty often with 
impunity neglects details which the scientific pedant — whom few 
read — would never forget. The local authorities for each 
house will severally forgive, and the foreign seeker after atmos- 
phere will not know of, the mistakes. But unfortunately the 
faults of this work lie deeper. The authoress fails to breathe 
the breath of life into the beauty and shells of beauty which 
she attempts to project on her pages. Her documents are 
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houses that once lived with the romance, intrigue and hot 
breath of the domestic life of an historic and active South Caro- 
lina. Her problem was to see and read about the houses and 
then make the ghosts of old mansions weep and laugh again. 
Benedetto Croce says that to make the past contemporary is 
necessary in historical narrative; surely the life of dead fami- 
lies should come to us in living cameos. In this, aside from her 
numerous colorful anecdotes and one hundred beautiful illus- 
trations, she fails. The most grievous faults of her work, a 
fault that makes it too bulky, is the identification of the past 
with the present by means of genealogies and the names of 
present-day owners. An embarassing question is, why is the 
wealth of the present dwelt upon? The houses of colonial 
and ante-bellum South Carolina should live through their in- 
trinsic worth and not through an identification with the present. 

Fancis B. Simpkins. 
Edgefield, South Carolina. 



A New Constitution for a New America. By William MacDonald. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922. 

To the author of this volume, the Government of the United 
States presents the spectacle of a machine that won't work most 
of the time. When it will work, it functions at about one half 
of one per cent efficiency. The most superficial student of 
American history knows that our government was formed at a 
time when all government was suspected, and when it was the 
aim of the "Fathers" to make a machine which would work 
largely as a brake on anything and everything. That is ex- 
actly what our government is. We have reached a period in 
our political philosophy when we believe governments have a 
positive and not merely a negative function. No longer are 
we content with a government that simply keeps things from 
being done. We must have a government that does things. 
We find our government so adjusted by the '"wisdom" of the 
"Fathers" that it cannot function unless the executive and leg- 
islative departments are in harmony. This never happens if 
they are of opposite political beliefs and seldom happens when 
they are of the same complexion. The result is the spectacle 
of Messrs. Harding, Fordney and McCumber chasing from 
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one end of Pennsylvania avenue to the other and producing — 
nothing! In England the constitution provides that the 
executive and legislative must be of the same political party. 
The Prime Minister (who corresponds to the President of the 
United States) must be in harmony with his Parliament or one 
or the other must go. The result is they get something done. 
Mr. MacDonald merely advocates an adaptation of the best and 
most practical elements of the English system, fitted to the 
exigencies of the American situation. This book ought to be 
read by every thinking man and every college student in the 
United States. The practicality of its suggestions are open to 
question, but this is immaterial to the main thesis of the book, 
which is that the United States Government is a pitifully in- 
efficient machine. The suggestion that we have something like 
the French compromise between parliamentary and presidential 
government may be assailed by the learned. Indeed it has been, 
as one session of a recent meeting of the American Political 
Science Association was devoted to this subject. But the fact 
remains unassailable that the present machinery for the gov- 
ernment of the United States is sadly inadequate to the needs 
of the modem world. A stage coach was a good and vener- 
able institution in its day. So was the United States Govern- 
ment in the day when government was a badge of lost inno- 
cence. But that day has past. But how long will it be before 
the learned learn that Thomas Jeflferson today would not advo- 
cate what the Thomas Jeflferson of the eighteenth century con- 
sidered? This book is an eflfort, albeit a very mild and not 
even light pink eflfort, to teach. It is just sensible and con- 
structive and neither dogmatic nor prejudiced. 

Randolph G. Adams. 
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You're no sooner buttoned up in 
Hanes, than your own sense of comfort 
tells you that you're wearing mighty 
fine underwear. The five big features 
alone put Hanes Underwear in a class by 
itself. 

Moreover, Hanes Underwear is noted 
for its easy-fitting, perfect fit; for its 
strongly re-inforced strain points and 
for its never-irritating seams that are 
guaranteed not to rip. The bottonholes, 
too, are the non-fray kind that are a 
pleasure to fasten. 

Every suit of Hanes Winter Under- 
wear fits comfortably. They never bind 
or cramp. And they keep the body heat 
in and the winter winds out. Hanes is 
made of selected, soft fleecy cotton — 
cotton that goes through washing after 
washing without showing signs of wear 
or tear. 

Hanes Winter Underwear can be had 
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heavy weight shirts and drawers. Write 
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1. Hanes Staunch Elastic Shotil- 
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doubling lap seam. They fit 
right and have lots of give 
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2. Hanes Tailored Collarette 
won't gap or roll. Fits snug- 
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and keeps the wind out. 

3. Hanes Elastic Cuffs are 
made far stronger and better 
than the usual cuff. They 
fit the wrist firmly, they 
won't flare or rip from the 
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and stitched a special way 
that really keeps it closed. 

5. Hanes Elastic Ankles hold 
their shape through repeated 
washing. They don't bunch 
over the tops of your shoes. 
They fit always. 

All Hanes Underwear made 
with re-inforced buttonholes. 

Hanes Guarantee: 
We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely — 
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button. We guarantee to 
return your money or 
give you a new garment 
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Many of the Buildings for Trinity College Were Designed and 
Constructed Under the Supervision of 

CHARLES C HOOK, Jrchitect 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Who Has Made a Thorough Study of the Planning of 
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Royall & Borden 



We have practically furnished every building on Trinity campus 
and most of the faculty homes. We sell all kinds of furniture and are 
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Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 
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Printing is the Inseparable Companion 
of Achievement 

Civilization Didn't Get a Start *till Printing 
From Movable Types Was Invented 

And the secret of good printing today lies in the ability to 
move these types to get the best results. 

Bear in mind that our printing is designed mainly to com- 
pete in satisfaction — not in price. 

THE SEEMAN PRINTERY, Inc. 
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DURHAM. N. C. 

SINCE 1885 



Bond Investment — 

Affords greatest protection for your funds. 
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Service — 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Helpful Books for Teachers and Pupils 

Y<m haom widely tumd, in ihm poMt, numy of ihm Pabnmr Company books: 
We remind you therefore of the foUowing, some ofihmm old, eome new: 

THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES: 91 in number; covering the Uterature studied 
in the classes in English; 20 cents each. Send for detailed list Brother Leo, 
Sacred Heart CoIIeRC, San Francisco, says of them: "Of untold value to the 
teacher of English." Similar testimonials from very many other high authorities. 

THE KINGSLEY ENGLISH TEXTS, with Outline Study combined. We have 
Julitis Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbetb, Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, 
Rin^ Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of the Xake, Burke's Speech, Ancient 
Manner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. We have arranged with Ains- 
worth & Co., to fill orders for other titles, together with our Outlines. Send 
your order to us. We will quote favorable prices, including our Outlines. 

THE KINGSLEY LATIN OUTLINE STUDIES: cover the Caesar, Cicero and 
Virgil courses. 10 volumes. 40 cents each. Send for detailed list 

THE KINGSLEY HISTORY OUTLINES: cover Ancient, Gredan, Roman, English 
and United States history. One vol. on each. 5 vols., 50 cents each. 

GRAPHIC LATIN CHARTS. Handy Edition. A graphic presentation of the main 
principles of the Latin language: its eight parts of speech are presented on four 
charts, each 14 by 18 inches, folded once and fastened in heavy manila covers. 
Let your pupils see Latin! Price 50 cents each. 

GRAPHIC LATIN WALL CHARTS: Same as above only printed like a wall map 
and mounted on soring rollers, to be hung up before the class. Size 68 by 4S 
inches. Price. 1 chart. $7.00; Set of 4. $25.00. 

HISTORY DRILL CARDS. By Clara E. Parker. A set of 61 cards containing 
Questions and answers on U. S. history. Excellent in conducting reviews in 
history, after the manner of a spelling match. Price per set, 50 cents. 

NEW BOOKS (Just Pubiislied) 

DIACRITICAL MARKS. By N. E. Hamilton. An easy method for teaching a very 
important and much neglected subject Diacritical marks appear in all standard 
dictionaries and every person b supposed to be familiar with them; but hereto- 
fore few attempts have been made to teach them in the schools. Without a 
knowledge of them many mistakes in pronunciation will be made. This little 
book will fill a long fell want in Grade and High Schools. Price 20 cents. 

EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. By Captain Elbridge Colby, U. S. Army. The 
Author before entering the service was an Instructor in Columbia University and 
the University of Minnesota. His book tells what the Army is doing and has 
done in its schoob. It has been a great work. You should know about it His 
book is controversial and is sure to interest educators. Price $1.00. 

INFORMAL ORAL COMPOSITION. By George Pickett Wilson. (University of 
Wisconsin). This is something new upon this important subject We speak 
a himdred times where we write but once. Yet there are a hundred books about 
how to write our thoughts, to one about how to effectively speak them. Pro- 
fessor Wilson's book shows young men and women how to gain this coveted 
power to express themselves, on any subject and under all kinds of circum- 
stances. Think what this will mean to one applying for a job, or in sdling 
goods, or in a thousand other situations in life. A fine text for adoption in 
High Schools and Colleges. Prces $1.20. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOG 

THE PALMER COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL PUBUSHERS 
120 Boykton Street Bostoq» Mastachuaetts 
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